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PRELIMINARY. 


THE great and deserved success of ‘“ THE 
SECRET OUT; OR, ONE THOUSAND TRICKS IN_ 
DRAWING-ROOM OR WHITE MAGIC,” Edited by 
W. H. CREMER, Jun. of Regent Street, has 
suggested an Entirely New Edition of the same 
Author’s world-famous “MAGICIAN’S OWN Book,” 
containing an endless variety of Performances with 
s<Cups and Balls, Eggs, Hats, Coins, &c., &c., &c. 
The Publishers have sean secured the services of 
Mr. CREMER—the gentleman whose wonderful 
display of the Toys of the World attracted 
so much notice in the recent International Ex- 
hibition—and an eminently entertaining, but, at 
the same time, thoroughly practical, book is >»now 
before the reader... ~ 
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The Publishers would also direct attention to 
another Book of this class, “THE ART OF 
AMUSING,” a collection of graceful Arts, Games, 
Tricks, Puzzles, and Charades, considered by The 
Athengum as being “the best and most enter- 
taining work of the kind with which we are 


acquainted.” 


A. companion volume, ‘under the title of 
“THE MERRY CIRCLE: A BOOK OF NEw. 
GAMES AND INTELLECTUAL AMUSEMENTS,” 
with nearly Two Hundred Illustrations, has re- 
cently been issued by Mrs, CLARA BELLEW. 
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TRICKS EXECUTED WITHOUT CONFEDERATES, 


AND 


BY SIMPLE MEANS, WITH STARTLING EFFECTS 


LORD DUNDREARY’S FINGER PUZZLE. 
O count eleven upon ten fingers, you begin at the 
thumb of the left hand and count all the fingers 
of both hands. Then begin at the right thumb, and 
count backwards. ten, nine, eight, &c., and, on coming 
to six—i.e. the little finger—hold up the left hand and’ 
say, ‘“‘ And five makes eleven!” 


TO SEE THE SUNRISE AT THE BARLIEST MOMENT. 
If, instead of looking towards the east, you turn your 
back to the point where the sun rises, you will perceive 
the first gleams of light on the top of any tall object, 
as a spire, a chimney, or a tree, long before the rays will 
be apparent on the eastern horizon. - 
8 
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STICK TO THE LAST. 


Undertake that you will give a person three articles 
to hide, one after the other, and will tell him where he 
conceals the last. Probably.he will wish to hide them 
out of the room. Agree to this. He will go out and 
leave the first two things in some secret place. During 
his absence, put the poker-handle into the fire, so that it: 
will be moderately heated by the time he returns. On 
taking it, he will very naturally drop it on the floor, 
when you remark: ‘‘ There, you have placed the last on > 
the floor.”’ 


PEDESTRIAN PUZZLE. 


As in the best proportioned person the muscles ct 
the right side are somewhat stronger than those on the 
heart side, you can safely wager that any man, blind- 
folded, will not walk to a point across any considerable 
space; he will infallibly be diverted to the left, so as to 
‘describe a circle. Nevertheless, there have been cases 
where a blindfolded man has gone to a goal without 
many divergations. Without a guide, no blind man 
could proceed to any point from where he starts, what- 
ever his intelligence. 


QUIBBLES. 


How can a circle be drawn round a person, which he 
cannot jump ont of P—Around his body. 
- How can a candle be placed so that all can see it but 
she holder of it, though he shall not be blindfolded or 
a debarred from looking ?—Put it on his head, 
‘the miners carry theirs. 
to empty a corked bottle of wine withoufpidirawe 
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ing the cork, breaking the glass, or making a hole in it 
or the stopper.—Drive the cork in. 

How can you sit where another cannot ?—lIn that 
other’s lap. 

To put something in a person’s right hand which he 
cannot hold in his left :—Let it be his left elbow. 

To crawl into a quart bottle:—Set the bottle in the 
middle of the room; go out, and returning on all fours, 
say, “‘ Ladies and gentlemen, this is crawling in to the 
quart bottle !”’ 

To push a friend’s head through a ring:—Run your 
finger through the ring, and touch the person’s head with 
‘the tip. 

Ask a question to which “‘No” cannot be answered. 
—What does ‘‘ Y-e-s”’ spell P 


UNSPOKEN SPEECHES. 


There was once a Carlyle Club, where was tried for 
a period the following of the precept, ‘Speech is 
silvern; silence is golden.”” A candidate entered the 
hall, without knocking, with a plaster across his mouth 
and his ears cottoned, in list slippers. But, alas !—the 
vacancy was filled. The chairman quietly insinuated 
water in a cup up to its brim, so that a single drop 
would have made it overflow. Unabashed, the sup- 
pliant drew a pin from his sleeve, and laid it on the 
surface of the water, where it floated. So sharpa fellow 
compelled the extension of the rules. The register was 
presented him for his name to be inscribed; bat he 
only held out a parchment, and solemnly burnt it af the 
gaselier, The clerk. instantly wrote, “ Will—I.:—-ams, 
Burns,” which was, indeed, his rame. Then . thie 
candidate blew on his singed fingers (‘‘ SeoxthJ* 
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i.e, Scotch, wrote the clerk), took up the sand- 
wich before the chairman, and devoured it (Hat ’at 
for tea, i.e. stat. 40, wrote the clerk), and gravely 
hopped backwards out of the room (“Retired dancing- 
master,” concluded the clerk). They eagerly beckoned 
him in again, for which he thanked them thus: he laid 
on the table his snuff-box, sniffing at it inaudibly but 
pointedly, and put his ring on the left of it, that is to 
say: scent (cent., a hundred, the number of the mem- 
bers) and 0, a cipher, before it, are 0100, or, in other 
words, “their value will be the same.’’ . Whereupon the 
chairman rose and.spread himself without a sound, for 
this state of affairs was getting exciting. He Jaid his 
snuff-box before the other’s, took a prodigious sniff, and 
| pantomimed over this cent. per cent.: ‘1100, they will 
have eleven times the value they had before.” 


THE ARABIAN QUINCUNX. 


| Never All 








For he AN |. Often |More Beal 


Tells He knows 





You may 
Tell oe 


| Ee | aaa | eer TEENReern—n | quptteeepest iemmensemminnstraetnesnne| 


Attempts |He can do| Attempts | He can do| 


Tells He know 











Attempt 


Believe Believes | He hears! Believes | He hears 


You may He may He ma 
Spend have ds have Sp ends have 2 
Decide | You may | Decides He sees | Decides He sees | 


“upon Ree upon 
first, the first left-hand upper square and the 
below it, then the second upper square, and the 
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second of the second line, and so on. Then alternate 
each square of the upper line with each of the third line, 
and so on, 


. PALINDROMES., 

A palindrome is one or more words which read back- 
wards and forwards precisely the same. It was de- 
clared in the Dark Ages that the King of the Nether 
Regions spoke in this “‘ back-slang,’’* and his speech on 
the occasion of St. Martin forcing him to carry him, in| 
the shape of a mule, has been preserved, to wit :— 

‘‘ Signate, signa: temere me tangis et angis: 
Roma tibi subito motibus ibit amor.” 
Meaning, in allusion to the good father employing the 
sign of the cross as a goad upon him, ‘ Cross, cross 
thyself; thou plaguest and annoyest with necessity ; for 
it is owing to my exertions that Rome, the object of thy 
wishes, will soon be near.”’ 

Other specimens in the same language, favourable for 
their invention, are: ‘‘ Subi dura a rudibus,” and “‘ Odo 
tenet mulum, madidam mappam tenet ama”’ (in which, 
however, each word is the palindrome). 


PUZZLE WRITING. 

' Of late years, ‘‘ Rebus” has become a term applied 
to those modern hieroglyphics which tell a story in 
figures standing for letters, words, or parts of words; 
but formerly any plays with words were thus entitled. 
Of such is Dean Swift’s “ Dr In u r a bu t—Dear Helen, 
you are a beauty,” founded on the brief biography in 
French. ‘“ Héléne a été au pays grec, elle y a vécu, 
elle y a aimé, elle y a été aimée, elle y est décédée,” 
thus represented: “LN A ET O PY, LIA VQ, 
LIA ME, LIA ET ME,LIE DCD,’—meani 

* See Hotten’s “Slang Dictionary.” . 
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“Helen has been in Greece, where she lived, loved, was 
beloved, and died.” 
YY U R, YY UB, 
IC U R. Y¥Y 4 ME. 
Too wise you are, too wise you be, 
I see you are too wise for me. 


Friends ' Sir Friends 
stand your disposition ; 
I bearing 
A man the world 
18 whilst the ridicule. 
contempt are 
ambitious 
Translation. 


“Sir, between friends, I wnder-stand your over-bear- 
ing disposition; a man even with the world is above 
contempt, whilst the ambitious are beneath ridicule.” 

The means of secret correspondence between the 
Parisians and the army at Orleans being discussed at a 
party, an inveterate collector of curiosities was heard to 
express his wish for a copy of the military cypher. 
Shortly afterwards he received a note, with the follow- 
ing lines :— 


2A0Q0Y 1. 
U0a0 and Op iehany © 
But I 0 thee; Thy 0B.” 
O, 0 no 0, And give 0C 
But, O 0 me. I 0 thee. 
| Deoiphered. 


TO. A NAUGHT-Y ONE. 
You sigh for a cypher, _ And, O, let my cypher 
But I sigh for thee; Thy cypher be: 
O,’sigh for no cypher, And give sigh for sigh for | 
But, O sigh for me. I sigh for thee 
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A newspaper lately contaimed the following :— 
“ Ac80cOar80!!’’ The next day it explained it thus: 
“ Tt’s easy—A e-eighty (cat) c-aught (canght) a r-eighty 
(rat)—A cat caught a rat! Ain’t it?” 


A CAPITAL EXTEMPORE. 
To the Author of some Janes on the Ewer Dee. 


Had I been U 
And in the Q 
. As EC I might B; 
I’d let U. C ’ 
~ While sipping T, 
Far better lines on D 
A gentleman named Llewellynn Ottiwell Wood, being 
a witness in a case, and asked to spell his name, asto- 
nished the clerk as follows :— 
‘‘ Double L E; double U; E double L; Y double N; 
O double T; I double U; E double L; double U; 


double O D.”’ 
- . All - All. All - 


U Love U 


“T1V - TV ° Tv - 


Which is but an uncommon mode of saying: “ All 
around you love you.” 

The figure of a man suspended within a capital D 
will represent A Man In-de-pendant.” 


I go 
6é 4 A aemaanedl * 
To-morrow 2 da =n eeen the day after to- 


_ Punetuation marks are capable of more extended use 
in literary matters than they are usually thanked 


2° SIMPLE TRICES 


There ‘was a Quaker who wrote for news to a distant 
friend by simply putting a note of interrogation on his 
paper: (?); to which came the reply, a blank sheet: 
‘‘No news.” Then, again, a son offered his mother, 
dwelling with a sister, his home, thus: “, (come-ma)”’ 
—bnut all the answer was: “ 234567890 (¢.e., no 1) = 
(equals) . R (i.¢., a@ dot-er).””’ And even merchants 
may achieve a saving in ink and paper by following this 
plan :— 


** DEAR JONES, ‘¢ Dear SMITH, 
3 (see my coal on) : (coal on) 
Yours, SMirH.” Yours, JONES.”’ 


In enclosing a photograph of yourself to a friend, in 
which your organs of vision have not “come out well,” 
how compactly the communication appears: “?P??. 
(Queer eyes—a-pear-I-odd ?)”’ compared to the nume- 
rous letters when it is spelled out. Or, as a direction 
to a servant, what equals these lines :— 

“If the B MT put: 
Butif the B . putting:”’ 

“Tf the grate be empty put coal on, 

But if the grate be full stop putting coal on.” 


THE RITE OF WRITING RIGHT. 
By a Playwright. 


Write we know is written right, 
‘When we see it written write ; 

But when we see it written wright, 
We know ’tis not then written right ; 
For write to have it written right, 
Must not be written right nor wright, 
Nor yet should it be written rite, - 
But write—for so 'tis written right. 
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20, O!2U7 

I vow 2 B true; 
2cUYI 

In XTC I ! 
I 8 LN G.,, 

Always following me; 
4 U, O! UR 

NICR-looking by far! 
So when I CLN, 

My head I shall toss ; 
& U, if U chance 2, 

B sure 2 look X. 


Translation. 
To you, O! to you I vow to be true; 
To see you, why I in ecstasy hie! 
I hate Ellen G., always following me ; 
For you, O! you are nicer-looking by fur! 
So when I see Ellen, my head I shall toss, 
And you, if you chance to, be sure to look cross. 


ANAGRAM. 


If we take the letters composing a word, as “ Vjion- 
heart,”’ and use them to form another word or words, as 
“The Nailor,” we construct an anagram. Some are exces- 
sively amusing, as ‘‘D’Orleans: L’Asne d’Or (the golden 
donkey), Necker’s “Compte rendu au roi (account 
rendered to the King): O mon pauvre crédit (Oh! my 
poor credit)!’’ “Proust: Pur sot (regular fool), &c. 
And some are positively startling, as “ i de Pruam : 
Pendu & Riam (hanged at Riam);” ** Revolution 
Francaise: Un Corse la finira (a Cen will end it), 
-et—La France veut son roi (France asks for its 
King).’”’ As modern instances, take “ Disraeli: Se (e),. 
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va: rail;’? or “Gladstone, Premier: Rear me no gilt 

dips” (prophetic, his admirers may say, of one whose 

fame will be brilliant enough without a .being © 
‘purnt). 

; Those words are most easily disarranged in which the 

“proportion of the consonants is to that of the vowels 

as one to two, and in which there are few rarely used 

letters. Y and I, and U and V, are interchangeable. ' 
In a long word or sentence your success is facilitated 

by employing slips of card on which you write the 

letters, and which can be readily placed in any position; 

or the toy cards on which are printed the letters of the 

alphabet are easily obtained. 


Anion 


Once-famed physician, when transposed,.a being wil} 
show, 
Who, commissioned on high, protects men below. 


Answer. ‘ 


The physician GaLten, when transposed, will show 
That an ANGEL may guard us poor mortals below. 


THE CONTRADICTORY LETTER. 


A lady, finding a half-sheet of note paper bearing the 
following gentlemanly avowal.in a hand well known 
to her, naturally confronted the writer, denunciation in 
hand :— . 

“ T-heartily despise 
Angelica whom I declare: 
The most absurd creature — 
In the world. She is 
No more witty than charming 
Whoever she catches 
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Is much to be pitied 
The wretch who could 
Love such a mass of 
Rubbish only fit to be 
Sent to Coventry.” 


Happily, he was able to excuse himself, saying, “I 
was looking for that very paper, as it requires the other 
half to express my feelings—you will see by putting the 
two together.” 

The other half-sheet, to go on the right hand of the 
former, bore these words :— 


‘the slanderer of Miss. 
condemned clearly as 
that ever flourished 
decidedly enchanting, 

But punishment will come 
detracting that angel 

for I’ll be the death of 

so distress the lady I 
libels is but 

burnt and the authors ”’ 


The reader will remember the part which a letter of 
this construction plays in “ Monte Christo.” A variation 
is to make the lines read with different meanings, either 
when all are taken consecutively, or the first, third, and 
fifth, and so cn, skipping one. 





ARTIFICIAL MEMORY. 


A good memory is valuable to the clearest-headed 
conjuror, and as most brains can strengthen this de- 
Birakle power by appleenels: we place here one of the 
mmothods. ° 

. We can remember, in our schoolday’, how proud our 
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rector was of his proficiency in this art, losing hours in 
exhibitions of his ability thus to recall the most per- 
plexing incidents in “the Art of Verifying Dates.” 
‘Only once had he a downfall, yea, “a cropper,” when, 
on one occasion, after he had strongly impressed upon 
us the perfection of his improved system, by which no 
student could ever forget a single thing, however 
minute, he re-entered the room, looked searchingly 
around, and darting at his umbrella, forgotten during his 
magnificent peroration, again left the room, amidst our 
laughter. 

Artificial memory ‘respects neither figures nor words; 
for the former, let the five vowels, a, e, 7, 0, wu, repre- 
sent the first five digits; the diphthongs that begin with 
the first four vowels, as au, ea, te, ou, representing the 
remaining four digits, let y stand for an 0, or cypher. 
Let the ten first consonants also stand for the nine digits 
aid the cypher, as in the following table :— 


au|ea| ie jou} y 





Taking any number, let the first letter be a vowel or 
diphthong, the second a consonant, the third a vowel, the 
fourth a consonant, &c. Thus for the number 1871, 
you write or remember the word aleab; if there are 
several sums to be retained, place the words in form of 
_ verses, to make them easier to remomber, and smoother 
“to the tongue. When the first figure is always the 
same of each date in such a series, only write it the 
first time; instead of repeating y or » when several 
-  cypKers come together, write y or n 2, 3, d&c.; thus, 
eft 2,800, write’ edy 2, and for 364,000, thon 8. To 
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remember a number of words, to the initial letter 
of the first word add a, if it begins with a consonant, 
or b, if it begins with a vowel. In like manner e or ¢ 
to the second initial letter; to the third add % or d; to 
the fourth o or f; to the fifth uw or g; so that of the five 
initials are made five syllables, thus forming one word. 
Of the next five initials you likewise make another word; 
every two words form a verse. 


REMARKABLE SINGULARITY. 


In 1830 the French Parliament of 402 members 
was divided, like all other Parliaments past, present, and 
to come, into two parties, one of 221 members, nick- 
named la queue de Robespierre (Robespierre’s tail or 
following), and the other of 181 members, les honnétes 
gens (the honourable party). Now, giving the letters 
of the alphabet their numerical value in order, as A 1, 
B 2, and so on, and uniting the corresponding numbers 
under each letter of these titles, the sum of the first 
column is 221, and the other 181. 


LA QUEUE DE ROBESPIERRE. 
121 17215215 45 18152 56191696 1818 5221 


LES HONNETES GENS. ? 
12619 8151414520519 7 51419= 181 


Total . ‘ ‘ ° . . ° 402 


EPITAPH ON MARSHAL SAXE. 


These lines end each with the sound of a number, of 
which the total is 55, the Marshal’s age :-— i. 
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: ‘His courage earned praise from every one . . 
” ‘His -foos had success, but he triamph’d too . . 
_» He defended great sovereigns three . . . - 
And overthrown ne’er was before . ‘ 
Of victories winning more than five 
He’s lost not ten inches of ground; nay, not six 
Death to the hero but opens heaven . 
He died on November eigh* . 
To Strasbourg, town of yaw and nein 
O’er his tomb France mourning comes often 


Sel en 
obLooetton ca Pp wt 





THE CIRCLE TRICK. 

To draw a circle on a piece of paper, and, without 
crossing the circle or thrusting the pin down upon it, 
run @& pin through the centre ?—Why, run the pin up 
through the centre, of course. 


| THE GRECIAN PARADOX. 
_ -Protagoras agreed to instruct a young man in oratory 
for a sum of money, one half down, and the other to be 
paid when the pupil made his first successful pleading in 
the courts. Long after the instructions were concluded 
the pupil neither paid nor pleaded, and the Greek philo- 
sopher brought an action for the recovery of the unpaid 
money, Both parties argued in person; Protagoras 
contending that whichever way the case was decided 
he must recover; for if the pupil lost, the money must 
_ be paid according to decree of court; but if the pupil 
gained, his successful pleading would make the money 
due according to agreement. . 
The pupil contended, per contra, that the money ought 
not to be paid; for if he (the pupil) gained, the decree 
» of court would excuse him from payment; but. if he 


-° 
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lost, the wnsuccessful pleading would equally excuse | 
from payment according to agreement. 

The perplexed judges dismissed the case, being an 
extinguishment of Protagoras’s claim. Nevertheless, 
put it to some legal friend, who will not send you in a 
bill for opinions rendered, and see what will be his 
decision. 

THE ROYAL QUIBBLE. 

How many kings have been crowned in England 
since the Conquest ? 

James the First was made a muckle king 
Of Caledonia’s shore ; 

The only king in England crowned 
That was a king before. 


PARADOXES. 
A man that was young at threescore-and-ten, 
He gave it me in, and wrote it down then. 
His friend was more old at twenty-and-two ; 
You may think it false, but ’tis certainly true. 
Reader acute, this secret unfold, | 
For old he died young, and young. he died old. 


Answer. 
The young was named Old, 
And the old was named Young, 

So a paradox from that odd 
Circumstance sprung. 
Mathematicians affirm that, of all bodies contained 
ander the same superficies, a sphere is the most capa- 
cious; but, surely, they have never» considered the 
amazing capacity of a body of which the name is now 
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-tequired, and of which it may be truly affirmed that, 
“supposing its greatest length 9 inches, greatest breadth 
4 inches, . and greatest sad tas 8 inches, yet it contains a 
solid foot. 


- Answer.—A Shoe. 


If from six you take nine, and from nine you take ten, 
(Pray, reader, the mystery explain), 

And if fifty from forty be taken, there then 
Shall be just half-a-dozen remain. 


Anoewer.—If from SIX you take nine, and from IX 
take ten, and from XL take fifty, then SIX does 


remain. 


Nothing and six, with five hundred, when framed, 
Will tell you a poet in ancient times famed. 


Answer.—A. cypher and VI, with a D, will form the 
poet’s name Ovin. 


In an Arabic mannu- 
script was found this re- 
markable decision of a 
dispute :—Two Arabians 
sat down to dinner; one 
had five loaves, the other 
three. A stranger pass- 
ing by, desired permis- 
sion to eat with them,. 
which they agreed to. 
The iene dined, laid down eight pieces of money, 
and departed. The proprietor of the five loaves. took 
up five pleoés, and left three for the other, who objected, | 
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and insisted on one-half. The cause came before Ah 
(the magistrate), who gave the following judgment :— 
‘Let the owner of the five loaves have seven pieces of 
money, and the owner of the three pieces, one.’ 
Query, the justice of this sentence. 

Ali’s sentence was just; for suppose the loaves to be 
divided into three equal parts, making twenty-four 
parts in all the eight loaves, and each person to eat 
equal or eight parts. Therefore, the stranger had seven 
parts of the person who contributed five loaves, or 
fifteen parts, and only one of him who contributed ony 
three loaves, which made nine parts. 

A truss of hay weighing but half a hundredweight 
in a scale, weighed two hundredweight stuck upon the 
end of a fork carried on Hodge’s shoulder. How could 
that be? 

Answer.—The fork was as the steclyard, Hodge’s 


shoulder as the fulcrum sustaining the burden between 


the two powers acting at both ends of the fork. - 
Come, tell to me what figures three, 
When multiplied by four, 
Make five exact, tis truth in fact, 
This mystery explore. 
Answer.—In decimals 1.25 is 13, which being multi- 
plied by 4, the product is 5. oe 
How can a mechanic file a square hole with 8 round - 


file, and fill up an oval hole with a round stopper P— 


Answer. A piece -of pliable metal being doubled, by 
applying a round file to the double edge, and filing a 


hhalf-square gap, on opening the metal a square ‘will 


appear. Agein, af two corners and an edge, at the end 
of a miner’s iron chest, be filed away with @ round, file 
for any other), there may be an exact square hole left. 
And, fore: if a cylindrical body be out. obliquely te 
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plane of the section will be an oval; and, consequently, 
#. round body, situated obliquely im an oval hole, will 


oompletely fill it. 


THE MAGIO OF ARITHMETIC. 
To tell Numbers thought of. 


lst Method.—Maultiply the number ee of, 
say 5, by itself 
Take 1 from the ninbet ihoasht of . 
Multiply this by itself 4x 4 . 
Subtract this product from the former, ieaae 
Add 1 to this 
Halve it. 
Which must be the nqiaher théashe of, 5. 
2nd.—Maultiply. the number ie a of, ay 5, 


by 3. : ‘ ‘ 
| Add 1 ° ° e e e e e e 
Multiply by 3. . = ‘ , 


Add tie number thought ae 5448 
Ask the result, which must end with 3, whieh 
you strike off mentally, and declare the number to 
have been the other figure, in this case 5. 
- 8rd.—Triple the number, say 5x3. , 


Halve it, or take the greater part if not aividea | 


evenly . ‘ , 
Triple that seule 8x 3 ° ‘ 
How many times will 9 go into it: Qty 9 foo 

times ; ; and the number thought of will contain the 

-donble of that number of nines (2x2 = 4), and 

ane more if it is odd; therefore it was 4+1 or 5. 

4th.—Square a number, say 5x5 - . 4 


°Add 1 to the number thought 541 6 e 
| Sqaare this number 6x6... ee ec 


25 


16 


10 


15 


53 


15 


25 


& a 


Wi THOUT CONFEDERATES, 


Find the difference of the squares : 86~ 25 == 11, 
‘ehtish ‘sunas’bé odd, and ite lntace half (ea this case 
5) is the number thought of. | | 

5th.—Donuble a auabe a! 5x2 ete 

Add 4+10. : ‘ : : , 

Five times it, 14x5 . 

Add 12, 70+12 . : i ey 

Maltiply by 10,82x10 =. : 

Ask the result. Subtract in avery case 920 ; the 
remainder this time is 500; strike off the two 

cyphers, and say the number thought of was 5. 

6th.—Add 1 to a number sa of, say 5 ° 

Multiply by 3. ‘ eg 

Add lagain. 

Add the number thought of 

Let him tell you the figures bes ranaa (24). 

You then subtract 4 from it, 24-4 . Gt 

And divide by 4, 20 + 4 ; 

‘Which you say is the numbsar thought of. 

7th.—Take 1 from the number thought of, say 
5-1. : : : ‘ ‘ 

Double the reniainaees 4x 2 : a. ae ; 

Take 1 from this double, 8-—1 . : : 

And add to it the number thought of, 547. + 

Ask to learn this result, and add &toit . 

Divide by 8, and the result will be the number 


thought of. 


10 
14 
70 
82 


820 


Variation.—Instead of doubling the number — 


thought of, after subtracting 1, it may be tripled; 


then after 1 has been taken from that triple and. _ 
the number thought of added, let 4 be added, and _— 


the fourth of the result will be = mune Te-- 


quired. : 
wage a amber, vr a e : a . 


Add 1 to the sum, ae Rib te 
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lity aaa by 62 W6x8.- be. 7K 48 
Ade to this the number ‘thought‘of, thet is: 
ARK OY 
Ask the sum, from, which teontally waibleass 8, 
and strike off the cypher on the right hand of the 
other figure, and the latter will be the number 
thought of, 5. : 

Variation.—If 1 were subtracted from the number 
thought of, the remainder doubled, and the number 
thought of again added, it would be necessary, on 
learning the result (which always terminates in 7), 
to add 3 instead of subtracting it as in the above 
operation; and the sum would be. ten times tke 
attumber thought of. ° 
' Q9th.—Think of a number, say . : ji gee 

' Add to it any number, say. 10 
' Maltiply the sum 15 4 the number though’ of, 
5x5 ; . 79 
From this take the sinate of the mambee thought 
_ of, being 5*5 = 25, and 75-25 . °° . : . 50 
’ Ask the remainder. 
' Now, if*you divide the remainder 50 by the 
‘number you gave to be added, 10, the quotient will 
‘be the number thought of. 
' Variation.—Think ofa number,say . «St. 
Take a lesser number, say 8, fromit,5-3. . 2 
Multiply the remainder by the number thought 





or 


of, 2x5. ae 10 
Take this on 10, from the square of the 
-unmbet thought of, that is, 25-10 ; 15 


. And beving been told ‘this, you mentally divide 
it by the number you ‘ordered to be taken from tho | 
-pamber thought. of, we sd give. the pubes | 
“thonght of. nae | AO. afhiie . 

10th.—Think of a noxiber, as wee 
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Bake a less number from it, say 3,5—-3 . «. 2 
Add the same number 8 to tho number a 
of, 5,3+5 8 
Add this sum 8 to i sieeints cmaag 2, 
and ask for the result. Half of it, 10, will be the 
number thought of, 5. 
11¢h.—Double a number, multiply the product by 
5, and tell the result. On cutting off the last 
figure, which must be a cypher or a 5, the number 
left will be the one first thought of. Hzample :— 
Think of 2x2—=4x5 = 20, from which the cypher 
being removed, the 2 left is the original number. 





TO MEASURE THE HEIGHT OF AN 
INACCESSIBLE TOWER. 


Let A B represent the tower, church-steeple, or: fac- 
tory-chimney of which the height is to be ascertained. 





| Fig. 1. | 
Cut out of wood or cardboard a rectangular isosceies 
triangle, with its sides.dic and.¢c seven or eight inches 





ng. é  Miee parallel line, at the end of 
cwhioh attach a shot bya pit of gilk, dastened at ¥. 
‘Hold this triangle so,thab'Who-ailk will hangi ~~~ 
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you drew, and: advance to or recede from the tower 
until, looking along the line de, the highest point A lies 
in the same direction as that. line. Now measure the 
-ditense from @ to B, adding five feet for your height, 
and the same will be the altitude of the tower. 
This supposes the surveyor to be on a level with the 
foot of the object ; ‘if not, you must allow for the differ- 
ence. 





TO MEASURE HEIGHT BY ITS SHADOW. 


- Let AB be the height of a tower to be measured by 
its shadow BC. 





On a small horizontal board, F, stand a stick d e per- 
pendicularly, and reason as follows:—As the shadow 
e 2.of the stick is to the height de, so the distance C B 
from the end of the tower’s shadow to its base ia to ita 
height AB; in other words, there is the same propor- 
tion between the shadow CB and the height AB as’ 
between the shadow e 2 and the height de. 





"0 MEASURE THE HEIGHT OF A TREE. 


. “Walk from the base of the tree to a point eres om 
tnrning the back towards it, and putting the head be: 
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tween the legs, you can just see the top; at the spot 
where you are able to do this, make a mark on the 
ground. The distance to the base of the tree from that 
mark will be equal to the height. 





TO TELL WHICH ARTICLE EACH OF THREE 
PERSONS TOOK. 


Supposing you have placed on the table a watch, an 
egg, and ring, you must give them each names in the 
alphabetical order of the vowels, calling the watch A, 
the egg E, and the ring I, which is easily remembered, 
and the persons must be designated as 1, 2, and 3. 
Then you deal out twenty-four cards, tokens, or counters, 
giving one to the first person, two to the second, and 
three to the third; and placing the remainder of the 
counters on the table, turn your back or leave the room, 
telling the persons each to take an article, and that 
whoever takes the watch is to take also as many counters 
as he already has; he who takes the egg, twice as many; 
and he who takes the ring, four times as many. On 
your return, you reckon the remaining counters, and 
according to their number and one of the underneath 
lines, which must be got by heart, you tell who took 
each of the articles. | 


 . ok 2, 3° OSL 6. 7. 
Take her certain anise seedlings Ida quince 
Salve certa animes servita vita  quies— 
Par-fer Cesar jadis devint si-grand prince 
Thus, if there had been a remainder of six counters, 
the position of the vowels in the corresponding word 
vita shows that the first person took ¢, the ring; and 
the second took a, the watch; and, consequently, the 
third person must have taken the egy. It must be 
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*.. ghgerve ; that in no instance ra ‘there be a remuinder 
oe of four counters; and that the first :yllable of each word 
er “represents the first person, and the sycond syllable the 
|. -#econd person. This ingenious feat is younded on the 
"permutation of the three articles, or thei representative 





| vowels, which can only be placed in six different posi- 


tions, and the corresponding numerical arrangement of 
the counters, thus :-— 


1. a@et Take her. 

2. eat certain. 

3. @%46 anise. 
5. @4a@ seedlings. \ 
6. iae Ida. f 
7. 


a~ea quince. Y 





TO FORETELL WHAT HOUR A PERSON WILL RISE 
IN THE MORNING. 


Mr. Simpleton will instantly ery out, “ Pooh, pooh! 
you need only place a machine under the victim’s bed, 
which will toss him out on the floor at your own fixed 
time in the morning.”’ 

Not at allso. You merely say that there is a secret 
method of telling at what hour a person wishes to rise. 
‘Po. do this, take out your watch, adding twelve to the 
hour it is; this done, beg the person to count that sum 
from the hour he determines on rising, backwsrds— 
that is, from right to left—but not beginning -y one, 
but by the number of the actual hour. Jor example: 
let us suppose the hands of the watch are on four 
o'clock, and the person means. to be up at eight—you 
rhontally add 12 to 4, which makes 16; so you desire 
the person to count to 16, beginning with 4, which is 
the time the watch denctes, st the hour he wate to 
rise ; the last nuthber will fall on & | : 4 
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& NUMBER BEING GIVEN, TO MAKE ITS suUM 
ADDED TO ANOTHER NUMBER PLACED AT 
PLEASURE, DIVISIBLE BY 3 OR 6. 


Suppose the number 87,285, which figures add up 
into 25; having noted this fact, let any one add a 2, 4, 
or 8, where they please, which will make the sums 27, 
30, or 33, all of which are divisible by 3. If the num- 
ber ends with an even figure, as 2, 4, 6, 8, or 0 (con- 
sider the cypher as even), and the figure is added before 
that denoting unity, the number will be divisible by 6. 
Variation: Suppose the number given 4,177, of which 
the sum is 19; let an 8 be added where one pleases, and 
then announce the divisibility of the sum by 9, for the 
sum 27 is of that nature. Instead of adding 8 in one 
figure, let it be given in parts, as 53, 44, 125, &c., which 
make the result the same. Though the addviodal 8 
or its parts can be placed anywhere, make .the recrea- 
tion more mysterious by fixing the place it or they 
must occupy. | 





PARADOZES. 


One summer evening, as I was taking a walk, I heard 
the voice of some one behind, calling to me; I turned 
back, and saw it was a friend, at the distance of 400 
yards, wanting to overtake me. We moved each of us 
200 yards, with our faces towards each other, in a direct 
line, yet we were still 400 yards- asunder. How. can 
this possibly be ? Answer.—The former moved 200 yards 
backwards with his face towards his friend’s, and the 
latter 200 yards forwards with his face towards him. 

If 5 times 4 is 83, what will be the fourth a tis 

With four fives make 64 P—5j .5.°. ; 

‘How te make nine by’ mialtiplying + two numbers one 
of which is greater than three P—9x 1.. y 3 
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“Slow a will it take to divide thirty yards of cloth 
"ate yard lengths, if one is cut per day /—-29 days. 
_ What two numbers are they which united make 50, 
the greater of which divided by.7 and the less mul- 
tiplied by 8 yield a quotient and a product whose 
addition also makes 50 P—85 and 15. 

What is the difference between twice 25 and twice 
five and twenty P—Twice 25 is 50; but twice 5 and 20 
is 30. 





-THE IMPOSSIBLE TRIANGLE. 

Given a triangular field with its longest side 100 
rods, and each of the other sides 30 rods, what will be 
the value of the wheat at 9s. 6d. an acre? Answer.—A. 
triangle must have any two of its sides longer than the 
other. 





What is the difference between six dozen dozen, and 
half-a-dozen dozen? Answer.—792; six dozen dozen 
being 864, and half-a-dozen dozen, 72. 


The sum of four figures in value will be 

Above seven thousand nine hundred and three ; 

Halve them, and you in surprise will be taught 

The sum of no value that’s figured as naught. 

Answer.—The four figures 8888, gue divided by a 
line drawn through the middle, become 2%, the sum of 


which is eight 0’s, or nothing. 


THE COSTERMONGER’'S PUZZLE. 
A costermonger bought 120 apples at two a penny, 
.120 more of another sort at three a penny; but not 
liking his bargain, he mixed them together, and sold 
‘them ont again at five for twopence, thinking he should 
-recbver the same sum; but on counting his money, he 
found that he héd lost fourpence. How was this P | 
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| Answer.—At first sight there appears no loss;. for 
supposing that in selling five apples for twopence, the 
costermonger gave three of the sort at three a penny, 
and two of those at two a penny, he would receive just 
the same money as he bought them for; but it is evident 
that the latter stock would be exhausted first, and con- 
sequently he man must sell as many of the former as 
remained over at five for twopence (bought at two a 
penny or four for twopence), and would therefore lose. 
When allthe latter sort were sold in the above manner, 
he would have sold only eighty of the former, for there 
are as many threes in one hundred and twenty, as twos 
in eighty ; therefore the remaining forty must be sold 
at five for twopence, which were bought at the rate of 
four for twopence, thus : 


A. P. A. P. A 


If 4: 2 :: 40: 20, prime cost of 40 of the first sort. 
5 : 2 :: 40: 16, selling price of ditto. 


4: pence loss. 
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| EATABLE CANDLE-ENDS. 

Ont out of a large apple a solid cylinder of the size of 
an end of a candle, most easily done by punching a 
_ .metal tube through the fruit. The slide of an umbrella 
- will do for an imitation taper. In the centre of one end 
stick a long cutting of a peeled almond, which will look 
like a wick. Light it, and blow it out when the flame 
has fairly caught it. When before the company, relate 
how you had a friend who was colonel of a Cossack 
regiment, and from whom you learnt to eat tallow on 
Candlemas day (lighting the deceitful, wicked thing) ; 
then blow out the light and eat it up with gusto 


me 





| ‘THE IMPOSSIBLE REPAST. 

Defy anyone to take up a cherry with its stalk, and 
putting the end of the stem between his teeth, to get 
the fruit within the mouth, The difficulty is, that when 
‘the teeth catch the stem close up to the cherry, there is 
not sufficient hold for the lips of most people. Very 
, thick lips, however, have.a: chance of succeeding. The 
right way to perform the trick is, when you have the 

r against your teeth, to suddenly ‘draw ale 
sod the inspired air will carry’ ‘the frait in 
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TO CUT AN APPLE THROUGH A OLOTH.. — 
If you bear firmly on a knife upon an apple covered 
with a napkin, the knife will carry the cloth down under 
it through the fruit without severing a single thread. , 





TO LIFT THREE MATCHES WiTH ONE. 

You require four matches, or splinters of their size. 
One you nick at the end; the end of another you cut 
into a wedge to fit this nick. Insert it so that the two 
will keep together at an angle. Make a tripod of these 





two and the third, and thrust the end of the fourth, D, 
under the top ends of A, B, C; balance on the table, and 
gently push the two matches, A and B, back far enough 
to let C fall upon D, and the joined pair willoverlap the 


single one C, as shown. You can now lift and carry 
them all away. 
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cs ‘UNITED IRISHMEN, oR THE SEPARATED 
CORKS. | 


“Pick up a couple of ‘wine-hottle corks, and Bay, 
leughingly, “These gentlemen from Cork are a very 
sociable race whenever they are separated; no matter 
what the space or obstacles, they contrive to come ~o- 
gether by the aid of a little patience and art.” Take 
one in each hand between the base of the forefinger and 
thumb. Yon offer to take each cork away from its 
place at the same time, and yet have them free, and not 
as in the illustration. 





Fig. 5. 
ithe back of your left hand and the palm of the 
right towards you; place the thumb of your left hand 
on ‘the end of the right cork, and the thumb of your 
gight hand on the left cork. 





middle. eftchand finger, eae 


H 
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cork in the right hand, and the right ener on 
the end of the cork in the left bend. 





Fig. Ze 


By parting your hands, the worthy old cobwebbed 
Corkonians are free to be set down side by side on the 
table. 





A CORRECTIVE SURPRISE. 


Some persons carry to extremes the otherwise noble 
and traditional English attitude of standing before the 
fire with the face from it, and the hands behind the 
back, gently warming in the cheery blazes. To hint 
that the gentleman ought not to monopolize all the heat. 
of the coals he has paid for, to the exclusion of shiver- 
ing ladies and benumbed friends, is out of the question 
on an Englishman’s hearthrug; but if you will drop 
abruptly into his hands a freshly extricated oyster, he 
will be wondrously startled. His fingers will instinc- 
tively close ‘on the unknown, semi-animate, viseid, 
glammy object, and -his bewilderment. as. to: what te do. 
with it will be highly instructive toa painter of Man in 
Distress. He will not put his hands, open, te least, 
behind bim again, in a fortnight, unless be ‘ie-adotinn 
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A ‘FUNNY TRICK OF AUDACITY. 


"Having ‘shown half a-dozen pieces of paper, or thin 

| “-gloth, about the size of a shilling, mysteriously place 
“three of them on the back of the right hand, and on 
blowing them they will naturally fly off. Make a re- 
mark that even paper contains latent magnetic forces, 
which render it obedient to one’s will, so that ‘“‘ how- 
ever hard you blow upon your hand with the three 
other papers on it, the one desired by the company to 
remain on it, spite of the airy current, will so stay.” 
When one has been designated, merely lay your left 
forefinger on it, and, on blowing, the other two pieces 
will fly away. Such an impudent feat will occasion 
great applause and hilarity. 


THE MAGIO SKETCH-BOOE. 


Have an octavo book of white paper, as thick as you 
please. Turn over a certain number of leaves, say seven 
from the first, and paste in or paint a group of flowers; 
then turn over seven more leaves, and paint the same 
again, and so on, until you have reached the end. 
‘Then paste a slip of paper or parchment to each of the 
painted leaves. Turn the book over again, and paint 
pon every sixth leaf a bird of some kind, and then 
spaste strips upon them as you did upon the first, only a 
little lower down. Proceed in this manner until you 
have painted the book full of pictures of various sorts, 
taking care one side of the leaves is left blank. When 
you use the book, held it in your left hand, and set the 
thumb of your right hand upon the first of the parchment 
atage; Ta the book through, and it will appear fall of 
Agwers; thea gtop, and, blewing upon the book, run it 
throngh again, with the. thanab upan the second stipe 
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of parchment, and it will appear fall of birds. After- 
wards, turn the book upside. down, and run it through 
as before, and it will appear composed of blank paper. . 


QGremee tape 


TO SWALLOW A CANDLE FLAME. 


On putting the lightec: candle to your lips, breathe in 
strongly, and the flame will enter your mouth without 
burning you, for it has no time given it to scorch the 
lips. 





THE ANIMATED PIPE-LIGHT. 


A piece of letter-paper, six inches long and three 
quarters of an inch broad, is folded length wise and cut 
with a knife in the crease about five inches down. One 
side still connected at the bottom, by the back of the 
knife under it, and the thumb of the right hand over it, 
is curled outwards; repeat with the other side. When 
about to use them (but not till then, as the curl will 
soon go when stretched), draw the papers up so as to 
make them their original length, and turn the ends over 
a little to keep them fixed; when set on fire, they will 
burn for a minute or two, until the turn-over is burnt 
out, when the lighted ends will turn over quickly, burn- 
ing the fingers of the holder, who will drop it in fright, 
while the company will be amused most consumedly.. 


TO FLING DOWN A FRAGILE OBJECT WHICH 
NOT IT REAK. 


Speak of the Iconoclasts o ‘dagalbesuians mor 
moulding a little figure out of new bread, throw jt 
down on the floor, but | it will not break, however 
violent the. a 

DB 
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a ‘fo pnor A TUMBLER ON THE FLOOR wrenovr. 
. BREAKING IT. 


aes tumbler to the edge of a table without a cloth, 
and preface the feat with this anecdote :—“ It is never 
prudent to take as a certainty that rule which has 
any, if only a few, exceptions. An officer, on the eve of 
a march to the front, rose at the-mess table, glass in 
hand, to give a toast, and said, ‘Thus will we shiver 
the armies of the enemy!’ and, in so saying, dashed his 
tumbler on the floor. Unhappily, by an uncommon 
chance, the glass struck the bourds in such a manner 
that, despite the shock, it not only did not fly to 
splinters, but was not even cracked. You will say, 
that was impossible! And yet (here you shove the 
_ glass over the edgo half way, so as to be only a trifle 
more on than off), I will exemplify with this tumbler 
that breaking does not inevitably follow the fall of glass 
(give the tumbler a slight push, and it will fall, bottom 
down, so as to strike the floor squarely, when it will: 
either remain with the mouth up, or turn on its side 
uninjured). -Q. E. D., gentlemen!” 
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MISCELLANEOUS TRICKS WITH 
ARTICLES EASILY OBTAINED. 


A MAN FLOATING IN THE ATR. 

Jet the subject of the experiment lie on a table of his 
own length, and about a yard wide, his legs extended, 
and his heels together. our persons stand around him, | 
and put their forefingers under him at regular distances, 
to lift him up at a given signal. 

Beginning at the right of tho subject, the first person 
bicsathes out upon the body from the head to the middle.: 
the next exhalos on: his legs; the third pn his lege fom 
the other side upwards ; and the last from waist to head. 
‘Repeat this fifteen or sirteen times without stopping. 
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‘Phen, at a signal agreed upon, all lift up the man on 
‘tlweir' forefingers, to the amazement of the bystanders, 
‘that eight fingers alone can uphold such a weight. 

It is supposed that the cause rests in the displace- 
ment of atmospheric air, caused by the exhalation of 
the four operators. 

It will further the performance if the subject hizself 
expels the air from his lungs just before he is lifted up. 

The magician himself is to stand near and speechify 
to bewilder the lookers-on during the preparations. 


TO MAKE A BALL GO BACKWARDS, THOUGH 
MEETING NO OBSTACLE. 


Strike a billiard-ball on the table, ou its side or back, 
with the edge of the open hand perpendicularly. After 
going a few inches forward, it will roll the other way, 
without having met any obstacle; thanks to your blow 
having given it, at the same time as a motion of rotation 
rvani its own centre, one of its centre moving parallel 
to the table. The Jatter is annihilated by the friction 
on the table, and the other exerts its force. 


THE STEAM GUN. 


Spike the touch-hole of a musket; put three or four 
inches of water down the muzzle, and drive in a wad so 
thick that it. will be only with difficulty that you ram it 
down. Expose the end of the barrel where the water 
ig. to @ lamp, or a chafing-dish of lighted charcoal, and 


getiout of the way. The more. —— aaa offers 
‘the more terrific the report. | 


ARTICLES EASILY OBTAINED. eo. 


SINGULAR UNDULATIONS. | 

Wind a wire round a glass, by which you can suspend 
it with two threads, one diagonally from each side te 
points two feet from the glass; imagine the glass 
marked off in fifths, three of which you will fill with 
water, and one with oil, leaving the rest of the space to 
shelter the contents from the air. Now swing the glass 
to and fro, when the water will be greatly agitated, but 
the oil will remain undisturbed. 


TO FORM DESIGNS IN RELIEF BY DILATION. 


Take a block of very dry, sound wood, as oak, box, 
&c., and press it firmly with a metal stamp on which is 
cut your design in relief, so that the lines are driven 
deeply into the wood. Plane the surface until you have 
reduced the untouched face to the level of those fibres 
you compressed, and soak the block in boiling water. 
The wood will swell, and bring up in relief whatever 
you impressed it with. From time out of mind this 
process has been practised. Boxwood cases, cups, and 
other such articles can be prettily made by this means. 
The die is first shaped in soft iron, which is steeled 
afterwards. 


THE ROUND PEG IN THE SQUARE HOLE. 


To as a aia through. three different holes, 1 yet to fili 
them entirely. 


Cut a piece of round wood into the sides AL In 
the card or thin piece of wood D ont the circle A, equal 
to the base of the cylinder, the parallelogram B equal 
to its height and its diameter, and thg oval C with its 
least diamoter equal to that of the eylinder, Through 
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any 4 of these holes = eylinder will go, filling them as 








Fig. 8. Fig. 9. 
A cone can be made to similarly pass through a 
circular or triangular opening, as is shown in figures 10 
and 11. 


g. 10. Fig. 11. 


THE FROG EMULATING THE OX. 

Take a sheet of very thin india-rubber, such as the 
toy captive-balloons are made of, and, inserting a metal 
mouth-piece with a stopper, blow it out into a small 
ball. On this paint a comic face. Put the little pipe 
in the nozzle of a pair of bellows, and, blowing it out, 
the face will enlargeinto gigantic dimensions, and pre- 
sent a laughable aspect. 


A SIMPLE RAT-TRAP. 

Fill with water a jar with a narrow neck, and lay on 
the top a very thin slip of wood, on which cheese is to 
be lightly laid. The rats will be deceived by the appa-. 
rent solidity of the raft, and be drowned irremediably. 


A COMICAL WAY TO TAEE RATS OR MICE. 
Make of parchment little. ‘cones about fotix inelisa 
long, by securing or glaucing them, large enough at the. 
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mouth for a,rat’s or mouse’s head togo in. Smear them. 
inside with glue or strong bird-lime, and drop a piece of 
cheese into the apex of the hood. Put them near the 
haunts of the vermin; they will soon get capped with 
these funny head-pieces, and, even if they get baek into 
their holes, will frighten their fellows terribly. But the 
chances are they will tumble blindly about, so that 
they can be killed quickly. 

If pieces of old parchment, smeared with bird-lime, 
be placed near the runs of rats, they will not only catch © 
themselves in them, but, by their frantic rolling, wrap 
‘themselves up as in garments. 7 


LUMINOUS LETTERS. 


Heat brass type, and press them on yery dry paper ; 
on looking at the impressions in a dark place, they will 
appear luminous. 

A piece of phosphorus pnt in a quill will also enable 
you to write letters which will shine out in the dark. 


BURNING WORDS (IN PROSE). 


Write, without taking your hand off, with a paint- 
brush, with water, on paper, and put potassium as big 
as @ swan-shot on one line, when it will burst out into 
purple flame, and run to the last letter. By using tur- 
meric paper, the writing will appear a deep brown. 
You can observe, it was written by your ner Bia 
in his brown study. 





TO READ THE LETTERS ON aaa a rE 
, » DARENESS. . , 

| abs mick ials an ahh ae ed ee 

inodal or coin, preferably silver, however: much 
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‘aa polish the surface very brightly with a fine brash 
dipped: in aquafortis ; tonch the raised parts, so as to 
‘ronghen them by ite “ biting.” 
- Tf the coin is: mow placed upon a red-hot iron, in a dark 
| room, the inscription upon it will become less luminous 
than the rest, so that it may be distinctly read by the 
spectator. The rest, or holder, of red-hot iron should 
be concealed from the observer’s eye, both for the pur- 
pose of rendering the eye fitter for observing the effect, 
and of removing all doubt that the inscription is really 
read without receiving any light from any other body. 
If, in place of polishing the depressed parts, and rough- 
ening its raised parts, we reverse that process, the in- 
scription will show up more luminously than the de- 
pressed parts. 


TO CUT GLASS WITH FIRE, WATER, &c. 


Ist. Take a wine-glass, rather thick, without a pattern 
breaking its surface, and apply to its edge a slow match 
(such as miners use), lighted, till a crack is made there. 
Beginning at this crack, trace a line with the match 
down around the glass so that it will end at the stem, 
and you will make of the glass a sort of ribbon, which 
‘will open out when you hold the glass mouth down, but 
close of its own weight whon set on its foot. Glass 
tubes can be cat m the same way, or by nicking them . 
with a file and tracing the line of disjunction with a 
red-hot pointed iron. 

2nd. Though you cannot cut glass ordinarily with 
scissors without its flying to shivers, you can succeed 
tolerably well if you will hold the scissors and the glass 
under water. Note.—This is.an old experiment, and we 
find; on trial, that the diversity in making glass excludes 
&® general application of the principle. Some glass outs, 
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thug quite regularly; others divide for an inch correctly, 
and then split off right and left of the shears. 

8rd. Soak cotton cord in spirits ofjgurpentine, anal 
oil, or similar inflammable fluid; wikid it round. the 
neck of a bottle, and set it afire. Or wind a red-hot 
wire round the place; if the glass does not crack at 


once, throw cold water on the point, and it will fly 
asunder. 





TO BORE A HOLE IN GLASS. 


You can employ this preparation: Put into a bottle 
sixty grains each of essential salts of lemon in powder, 
and of red sandal-wood in powder, and one ounce of 
spirits of turpentine; cork tightly. On pouring a little 
on the part of the glass to be pierced, it will soften it, 
so that you can drive a graver or drill through it. 


MINIATURE OAK. 


This proceeding is analogous to that by which hya- 
cinths are grown. Hang an acorn by a thread within a 
bottle to within all but touching some water; in a few 
‘months the germ will appear, strike a root in the water, 
and send-up a pretty little green-leaved stalk. If you 
change the water now and then, the dwarf will thrive 
more than a year. 


TO GROW DIFFERENT FLOWERS ON THE ete 
STALK. 


«Take the pith out of an elder-branch ; “split it Jongth- 
wise, and All each - ‘part with various seeds; sprinkle 
mould around them, and, tying each end of the wood, 
@tand it.in.a flower-pot, The flower-stalke will be a# 
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‘Bisaded as to seem but’ one stem, though they will send 
out the leaves.and blossoms proper to them. By seleot-— 
‘ing suoh plants as sprout at the same time and have 
‘similar stalke, the shoots will be-singular. 





TO DRINK THREE LIQUIDS SEPARATELY OUT 
e OF THE SAME GLASS. 


One-third fill a champagne glass with a strong syrup 
of white sugar and water; pour in carefully some milk, 
which will float on the syrup; then on top of that put 
some port wine, which will float on the milk. You 
drink either of the lower liquids without disturbing the 
wine by taking a straw and putting it carefully into 
either the milk or wine, and sucking up through. 


CHANGE OF COLOURS. 


‘Tato a bottle put one ounce of quicklime and two 
drams of sal ammoniac. Let there be a hole in the 
stopper through which the stem of a flower can be 
passed. Put in this cork with the flower hanging down, 
and the fumes will alter the colours curiously. 


CHANGES BY AMMONIA. 


The change produced in the colour of some flowers, 
such as the rose and phlox, by the fumes of tobacco, is 
entirely due to the ammonia which it contains. The 
yellows, dark violets, and reds remain unchanged by 
lengthened exposure to ammonia, excepting the red. of 
the zinnia, which is converted into a brown-red: Blue : 
is. sometimes uraltered,. some bin B63 converted. ‘to ry dirty. 
green and then bleached. “The changes are generally. 
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the same as those that take place during the withering © 

of the flowers The lengths of the time of exposure may 
vary from fifteen minutes 'to ten hours. 


TO BLEACH VIOLETS. 


Exposure to chlorine gas will turn dark violets into 
white ones. 


TO COLOUR FLOWERS AND IMMORTELLES. 


Flowers are dyed green by dipping them in vinegar 
put in a copper vessel with a pinch of salt, or in a solu- 
tion of tartrate of potash—the salt by combination of: 
tartaric acid and potash. Immortelles of a violet hue 
are stained citron colour by immersion in weakened 
nitric, sulphuric, or muriatic acid, or by exposure to 
sulphur vapours; long exposure to these fumes turns 
them a lovely jet black. After all these actions of acids, 
they are to be passed through water. 


TO MAKE SKELETON LEAVES 


In one quart of pure spring water put a table-spoonful 
of chloride of lime in a liquid state. Soak the leaves in 
this solution for about four hours; take them out and 
wash them in clear water; dry under a plate of glass in 
the sun, and exposed to the open air, 





TO KEEP CUT FLOWERS FRESH. 


A little salt added to the water in which the cut 
stalks are immersed, or charcoal in fine powder, w 
preserve em = = siaeaegdubead —— would ep 


* 
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“\. {0 REVIVE FADED FLOWERS. 

Cut off half an inch at the end of their stems, and 
plunge the stalks into boiling water! White flowers, 
however, turn yellow. Giving them fresh water, and 
covering them with a glass shade, will also delay their 
decay. 


CURIOUS EXPERIMENT WITH A TULIP. 


The bulb of a tulip in every respect resembles buds, 
except in its being produced under ground, and includes 
the leaves and flowers, in miniature, which are to bo ex- 
panded in the ensuing spring. By cautiously cutting, 
in the early spring, through the concentric coats of a 
tulip root, from the top to the base down, and taking 
them off successively, the whole flower of the next 
snmmer’s tulip is beautifully seen by the naked eye, with 
its petals, pistil, and stamens. 


TO PRINT DESIGNS ON FRUIT. 


Cut out of paper or very thin metal any shapes you 
fancy, and glue them on with white of egg to green apples, 
peaches, or any such fruit as change colour when ripe. 
The sun will redden the unprotected parts, and leave 
the others light-hnued. You should make several pat- 
terns in quantity, in case the first applied fall off; they 
may even be varnished to resist the wet, and a little 
wooden cap could be hung over them to keep off the 
rain, but let the sun get fully at them. 


QOURIOUS EXPERIMENTS WITH A ROSE. oi 


cr rose exposed to the fumes of sulphur will lose: its 
‘eolonr, ‘but resume it after five or six hours, by the 
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of unaffected sap to the spots injured. If the vapour only 
acts on the tips of the petals, there will be a variegated 
bloom. If you write with a solution of soda on this 
bleached part, the lines will appear in emerald green; if 
with nitric or sulphuric acid, diluted with water, the 
lines will be red. 


LACE PATTERNS ON LEAVES OF TREES 


Cut with scissors any sort of shape, as letters, scroll- 
work, stars, crosses, &c., out of paper. Laya large leat 
of the form most in accordance with your pattern on 
the table, spread the design on it, and, with a hard, 
close-set brush, strike the leaf, which will drive the cel- 
lular tissue out between the nerves. All of the network 
of fibre being thus laid bare, except where the paper 
nreserved them, your design will appear solid on a 
‘round of open-work. A little patient practice will 
give you much dexterity in this recreation. 
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EGG TRICKS. 


TO TAKE HALF A DOZEN EGGS FROM A PERSON'S 
MOUTH. 


You are in want of an egg, uut, or lemon, for an 
experiment, and, finally, your eyes settle on your assist- 
ant. Going to him, dish in hand, you make him stand 
upright, holding his head erect. 

Show that you have nothing in your right hand; your 
left holds the dish, bat in its sleeve is a case of five or 
Bix eggs, constructed to press them tightly enough to 

_ Jet none drop out at the mouth, but to let the others 
smove to the mouth on one being drawn out. You carry 
your hand to the man’s mouth, and he, who has an egg 
writhin it, pushes it ont. with his tongue bent up behind 
be In yeur hand you hold an egg teken from the case; 
: "imwebstracting the visible egg from between his lips 
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yon pa ean aes Pat the egg on the 


plate, and, taking another, unperceived, aa before, repeat 
this operation. 





THE VIVIFIED EGG. 

Dilute muriatic acid in ‘water, and into the vessel put 
an egg. After it sinks, you will pretend to whistle fr¢ 
it, when, as bubbles of carbonic acid gas will have 
gathered on it, it will float to the surface As other 
bubbles form on the under side th ....will make the 
egg turn and revolve in an amusing manner. 


a THE AIR-GUN IN AN EGG. 


Cut off the top of the small end of an egg, so as to 
remove both skin and shell, and put it under the receiver 
of an air-pump stand. Exhaust the air, and all the con- 
tents of the egg will be blown out by the expansion of 
the air-bubble at the big end. 





Fig. 12. 





Tm RESTLESS uGG. 
‘Pour a libtle vitriol into an empty epgakell, stop—ap 
ee ee poeenebiy be: eit ae 
i diverting manner. - 
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ag - THE THIRSTY BGG. 

“pas a live leech in an empty eggshell, and stop up 
the hole by which it entered, with wax; place it near a 
pool of water, and it will roll into it. 


THE EGG BOMBSHELL. 


Empty an egg, by making a puncture at each end and 
blowing ihe contents out. Fill it with equal quantities 
of quicklime w..* live-salnhur; stop up the holes with 
shoemaker’s wax, throw the€Qell into a lake or stream, 
and see the results. \ 


THE DIVING AND SWIMMING EGG. 


Fill one tall glass with water, and another half fill with: 
strong brine, upon which you gently pour, without a 
shock, some clear water, up to the brim. Show two 
eggs, and observe that it is very curious that the egy 
of the hen has such very different properties to that of 
water-fowl; and, putting one egg in the pure water, it 
will sink, but the other, put in the second glass, will 
swim half-way. Then say that, though it floats in this 
vessel, it will obey you by diving in the other, and it 
will imitate the other egg by going to the bottom. 
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: ‘To MAKE am EaG STAND UPRIGHT. 
‘The Columbian Method: Crack the big end a little, 
so as to give the egg a broad base, is a subterfuge. 
Therefore we give in the next trick a better way to ac- 
complish the feat, - 


TO MAKE AN UNBROKEN EGG STAND ON [rs 
POINT. 

Shake it violently, so that the mixed yolk and white 
will makethe centre of gravity of the egg lie in the line 
of direction, and set it on its small end on a plane snr- 
face, such as a looking-glass. 


TO DESIGN IN RELIEF ON AN EGG. 


Choose a thick-shelled egg, which you wash in fresh 
‘water, and dry carefully with a towel. Melt a little 
mutton tallow, or other fat, in a spoon, and use it on a 
new quill to draw a comic face, or whatever else you will, 
on the shell. Take it up by a finger at each end, and 
gently lower it into a cupful of strong white vinegar 
(as most vinegar of commerce now-a-days is acid, we 

need not recommend that, in case the vinegar is weak). 
In about four hours the eggshell will be corroded ‘where 
the grease has not protected. 


THE ACROBATIC EGG. 


You offer to make an egg leap from one wine-gias 

. into ‘ome touching 4, without yourself or s confederate 
Aaying a finger it any tangible wibetdncoe on it of 
‘te ae = oars er one side ef — 
t ve 
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2 ee will make it tumble up over into the other glass. 
Repeat the effort, and it will return, like a cup and bali 
'fserformance. | 





TO FIND A LIVE BIRD IN AN EGG FREELY 
CHOSEN. 


Having three eggs upon your table, say those left 
from a number used in making an omelette in a hat, 
you ask the company to select one, which, on being 
broken, lets out a live bird. Take it up, pressing its 
wings smoothly against its sides, and pretend to throw 
ait away upwards, but really you pocket it, the audience 
following the direction of your eyes, for you look up as 
if after it. Shortly after, in taking some article off your 
table, the same bird jumps up. 

Explanation.— Empty two eggs, take the half of each 
shell, and so you can make, by joming them, a new 
shell, by gumming a band of thin but strong white 
paper around the juncture. This forms an enclosure 
for a live bird, always providing that a couple of pin- 
holes are made to let it breathe; but not too large 
epunctures, for I remember @ case when a conjuring 
- friend of mite, M, Godefroi Saint Ruc, was much em- 
_barrassed. by ‘« ico active canary. thrusting hig ‘bill. 
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through the air-hole, and showing his impudent head | 
prematurely. 
To prevent any possible failure i in this feat, you could 
have a bird in each.of the eggs one is selected from ; but 
it will be found that one will suffice. Place it nearest’ 
the person who chooses, who will naturally take it, be- 
cause, having no idea of the trick in contemplation, he 
has no reason to point to the other one; nevertheless, if 
the law of chances should cause his deciding on the one 
untampered with, you have only to break it, saying, “Yon 
see that it is a fresh egg, and no error about it. So 
with this other, if you had chosen it. Now, shall it be 
& mouse or a canary in this egg?” If, which is very 
unlikely where ladies are, the majority should say 
‘* Mouse!’’ do not be daunted. | 
If, after all our instructions, your native wit supplies 
nothing better, pay no attention to the mouse-philes, but 
crack the egg and liberate the bird. 


THE DODO’S EGG. 


It is possible that one of the friends who come to 
dine at your house is of a curious turn of mind, and 
would be pleased to see an egg as much surpassing even 
an ostrich’s in size as that does a plover’s. By: all 
means give him the gratification, by showing nae the 
result of the following process :— 

Break a dozen eggs, the yellows of which you put in 
one pipkin and the whites in another, preserving the 
shells in a similar #ew earthen pot. Mix the yolks up 
well and pour into a bladder, which you will tie up 
tightly and leave in water till they set or harden as if 
‘poiled hafd. Take this ball and put it, without its 
covering, in & larger bladder, with the mixed whites 
‘poured in around it, and. tie this up compactly i in the. 
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oo egy. Boil i hand, tuking cave pias 
turning, so that the yellow will remain in the middle, 
‘gad not wattle on one side. Meanwhile, soak the egg- 
shells in strong vinegar for about a day, when they will 
‘become a sort of paste, with which you can cover the 
boiled mass (from which the bladder has been removed, 
as before), using a brush. Put the whole im rain-water 
for twenty-four hours, when the shell will be hard, and 
your mammoth egg complete. 


ot 
‘, 











1) PELL A COOKED FROM A RAW EGG. 

You may pretend to decide on the rawness of an egg 
‘fx ‘a namber of ways; but truthfully to declare, you will 
have to spin it. The boiled, or solid one, will spin like 
* tep, but the raw one will ‘“ wobble,”’ and so betray its 
Hier liqnidness. 

THE IMPOSSIBLE OMELET. 

One of the party boasting of his knowledge of cookery, 
defy him te make an omelet in the French or any other 
style, though he is given all the ingredients. By pre- 
senting him eggs which have been hard boiled, he will 
dave & poser. 
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THE MAGIC OF ACOUSTICS. 


WONDERS OF SOUND. 


If a deaf man, or one who stops one of his ears with 
his finger, stops the other also by pressing it against 
the end of a long stick, and a watch be applied to the 
opposite end of the stick, or piece of timber, even forty | 
feet long, the beating of the watch will be distinctly 
heard; whereas, in the usual way, it can scarcely be 
heard at the distance of twenty feet. The same effect 
will take place if he stops both his ears with his hands, 
and rests his teeth, his temple, or the gristly part of 
one of his ears against the-end of a stick. Instead of a 
watch, a gentle scratch may be made at one end of a | 
pole or rod, and the person who keeps. his ear in close 
contact with the other end of the pole will hear it very _ 
plainly. Thus, persons who are dull.of hearing may, 
by applying their teeth to some part of a harpsichord,» 
or. other ince bear. teer the cies “much ‘bette 
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te a ‘wooden, rod, or other good conductor of sound, is 
passed up through a floor between two rooms, and a 
guitar, violin, or other musical sounding case be placed 


on the upper end, it will respond clearly to music played 
at the other termination. 


TO PLAY THE FLUTE WITH A TUNING-FORK. 


On one of the prongs of a tuning-fork fasten a piece 
of card of the size and shape of a wafer, which will 
cover the orifice of a pipe (the opening at the upper 
end of a flute, for instance, with the mouthpiece stopped 
up). Tune the pipe or tube in unison with a C fork, 
loaded to make it agree. Strike the fork and hold the 
card over the pipe mouth. 





Fig. 16. 


The pipe will send out a clear, strong note. In the 
case of a flute, the notes can be sounded by lifting the 
fingering-stop for the note required. 


EFFERVESCENCE KILLING SOUNDS. 


» Into a glass which is sonorous, pour some ginger- 
beer, soda-water, champagne, champagne-cider, or other 
| ‘effervescent liquor, when the stroke on the rim ‘will 
| elicit only a dead sound. ‘When the beer, however,’ has 
_ ‘become flat, the glass will ring as before. Stir the beer 
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again, and while an air-bubble remains the sound will 


again be killed. To revive soda-water, stir it with a 
stick, to revive champagne, put a crumb of bread into it, 


TO TUNE A STRINGED INSTRUMENT 
MECHANICALLY. 
On one string set a saddle of paper, in the shape of 
a letter V, upside down. On sounding the next string, 
its vibrations will act on the saddled one, even 80 
strongly as to shake the saddle off. When both strings 
are in harmony, the paper will remain motionless, or 
nearly so. 





THE CHARCOAL BELLS. 


A bell of wood does not send out an agreeable sound ; 
but if you exposé it to the vapour of bisulphide of car- 
bon, it will sound metallic, because the cellular tissues 
are filled with carbon, to the exclusion of the oxygen 
and hydrogen previously in them. 


MUSICAL FIGURES RESULTING FROM SOUND. 


Cover the mouth of a wine-glass with a thin skin 
and a layer of fine sand. The vibrations excited in the 
air by the sound of a musical instrument, held within a 
few inches of the membrane, will form the sand on its 
surface in regular lines and figures with astonishing 
celerity, which vary with the sound produced. 

In the like manner, if a fiddle-bow be drawn against 
the edge of a glass goblet, two parts filled with coloured. 
water, the surface will show a pleasing figure, com- 
posed of half a dozen fans, or more, if the vessel is large 
enough, but also affected by the pitch of the note pro- 





flopnats ot ‘elliptical rooms are the best aud for this 
. "egeperimesit Turn your face to the wall, and whisper, 

when you will be heard more distinctly half round the- 
: room than if the listener was near by. 


THE AZOLIAN HARP. 


_ In a long, narrow, thin deal box, six inches deep, an 
inch and s half circle in the centre of the top side is 
described, within which you drill small holes. Stretch: 
seven or more fine catgut strings over this circle, on 
bridges at each end, like violin string supports, and 
fasten to screw pegs. Tune them all to the same note, 
as the upper string to the upper D, and the lower to 
the lower D, and so on. Place the instrument in a 
window partly open, as wide as the harp-box is long. 
When the wind strikes the strings, it will produce 
harmonic sounds, in varying tones and force. 


THE INVISIBLE GIRL. 


‘This machine, reproduced i in later times under other 
scone to bewilder the grandsons of the periwig-and- 
wvder generation, is so constructed that the voice of a 
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‘citels of a awandin caine: formed by four uprights, AA 
A A, connected by upper cross rails, BB, send similar 
rails below, while it terminates above in four bent wires, 
4 O, proceeding at right angles of the frame, and meeting 
in a central point. The hollow copper ball, D, with 
four trumpets, T T, crossing from it at right angles, 
hangs in the centre of the frame, being connected with 
the wires alone by four narrow ribbons, R #. The 
questions are proposed close to the open mouth of one 
of these trumpets, and the reply is returned through 
the same. LEzplanation.—A pipe or tube, attached to 
one of the hollow pillars, is carried into another apart- 
ment, in which a female is placed; and this tube, having 
been carried up the leg or pillar of the instrument to 
the cross rails, has apertures exactly opposite two of the 
trumpet mouths; so that what is spoken is immediately 
answered through a very simple mode of communication. 


THE MUSIOAL SNAIL. 


A garden snail crawling over a pane of glass, lifted 
_ off the ground on, rests like a sounding-board, will often 
draw out music akin to that of the harmonicon. . 


DOUBLE VIBRATION. 





same dimensions, and a glass or metal rod ; ells at 
them at their centres to the ends of the rod, ‘cod ee 
their upper surfaces with sand. Cause the upper. isd” 
to vibrate by a violin bow, and its vibration. will, be 
exactly imitated by the lower disc, and the-sand strewed 
over both will arrange iteelf in, precisely the earne f a 
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‘MUSICAL NOTES AND NOISES, 


“ Masical notes differ from mere noises only in the or 
eamstance that sounds follow each other rapidly at 
vegular intervals of time. A cogged wheel, revolving 
slowly, and its teeth beating against acard, will cause only 
& tapping noise, but when tho rapidity of rotation of the 
wheel is augmented, the fluttering noise rapidly changes 
into a musical note. The music of the human voice, 
when engaged in singing, is caused by fine strings placed 
across an orifice in the throat, which strings cut the air 
coming out through the orifice into a regular succession 
of small puffs. These impulses strike the ear of the 
listener, and the apparatus behind the drum of the ear 
causes them to coalesce, so as to produce musical sen- 
sations.—Professor Tyndall. 


IMITATION OF THE HUMAN VOICE. 


Extract the pith of a piece of cane, elder, or willow, 
with a bore of about three-fourths of an inch, and a few 
inches long. Close both ends with a flat plate, with a 
small hole in the centre. Hold it between the teeth and 
lips, and on blowing through it the sounds produced 
_ will agree in pitch with the force of your exhalation. 
‘All the sounds in a double octave may be accomplished 
by skilful management, and even lower notes may be 
sounded. 





| AMUSING NOISES. 
- If you cover a hearty-voiced cock with a large copper. 
kettle, you will find that his crowing, intensified by the 
resonant metal, will startle the neighbourhood. A 
inese gong is a mere whispering child beside it. 
- Hang the:tongs by a double thread, of. which you roll” 
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the two ends around your forefinger. Stop vee ears 
up, and knock the tongs against something hard, when 
you will hear a sound which, thus transmitted to the 
hearing, is singular indeed. 


CHIN MUSIC. 

A singular sound can be made by opening the mouth 
slightly, setting the lower jaw firmly, and striking the 
chin smartly with the knuckles; a little practice will 
enable you to drum ont a tune, lively music being the 
best to imitate. 


IMITATION OF A PICCOLO. 


Choose a wine-bottle cork, as free as possible from 
holes and cracks. Set it between your lips against your 
teeth, and beat it with the bowls of two spoons, held one 
in each hand. The peculiar sharp ringing sounds 
emitted bear a resemblance to the notes of the piccolo. 
A tune in cnick time is the most effective. 


WATER SINGING IN A GLASS. 


Hold a wine-glass, nearly full of water or other liqnid, 
by the foot in one hand, and draw one of your other 
fingers, moistened, along the edge of the glass with a 
steady pressure, when the glass will squeak and the water 
leap about as if it danced to its own singing. 


THE HUMMER. ~ 

Take three inches of very thick two-inch lead pipe, 
which you set up on end as a pedestal br stand. Next 
obtain a piece of brass, eight inches long, one inch wide, 
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sss ieee an inch thick ; file away the edges of 
‘one of the flat sides till round, so that it will rock to 
and: fro, if it be put in motion upon g table; or you can 
‘givé it a slight curve lengthways, by a few blows with 5 
sledge hammer. 





Fig. 18. 


Now if one end of this ‘‘ hummer’? be made hot (not 
quite red hot) in a clear fire, and then laid across the 
stand, oval side downwards, giving it a slight rock to 
commence with, it will continue in motion, producing at 
the same time a peculiar humming sound, which motion 
and sound will continue until the stand and hummer 
cool to the same temperature. 


BISMARCK’S WHISTLE. 

Take an old tin can or cup, through the bottom of 
which make a hole. A cord is inserted, and fastened by 
a knot om the end. Resin the string, and hold it by the 
upper end in the left hand. On drawing the right 
thumb and finger, enclosing the cord, along it, a peeu- 
liarly torturing sound is brought out. This is a modifi- 
cation of the * locust’’ hereafter described. 


TO IMITATH THE SINGING OF A LOCUST. 
eke. @ common ‘wine-bottle, with a mouth half an 


inch wide, and cut: off the top ridge of the neck, about 
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an inch down, by a diamond, pr by this provess: fasten 
the bottle in a vice so that it cannot move, in a hori- 
zontal position ; wind a piece of strong fishing-line once 
around its neck, and, holding the ends apart in a 
straight line, move it so that the hands alternately 
come to and go from the bottle, so that the friction 
around the point you want the fracture will heat the 
glass excessively. Suddenly dash cold, water on the 
place, and the piece will snap off. Rub the broken 
edge down smooth on a stone on a layer of sand. Take 
a piece of kid—the large and smooth piece in the 
back of a lady’s glove will do well; soak it in water, 
and stretch it over the top of the hollow glass cylinder 
you have made, and fasten it with waxed saddler’s silk, 
so that it will be tight on drying, exactly like a minia- 
ture drum. Make four pin-holes in the leather, as in 
illustration. 





Fig. 20. 


Take a piece of horsehair thirty inches long, and, hold. 
ing one end fast, you pass the other from inside the 
dram up through the hole A, down through B, under 
and up through ©, and down again through D, when 
you make the ends fast together. Now take the loops 
A Band C D, and pall the slack out until the horsehair. 
within the drum is tight, and ‘you have twe long doubled 
fines in your hand, by which the drum is suspended. 
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‘Bake a piece of stick eight inches long,.and make a 
groove at an inch from one end, from which a string 

enee put into it would not slip. Lay the ends of the 
two doubled strings together, and bring them down on 
themselves half way out from the drum, and form a 
running noose, 





Fig. 21. 


We show the way of making the noose with a single 
doubled string, as the principle is the same with the 
two. The two lines at the point A (four, of course, 
with the doubled strings) are pulled out, and the noose 
is made. Put the nogse over the handle so as to be 
drawn tight in the groove, and moisten the place. 
The completed instrument looks as in the illustration. 





Fig. 22. 

To work it, simply swing the dram round, holding the 
‘handle steady, and the horsehair turning will make a 
sound, increased. by. the vibrations sounding on. the- 
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a resembling exactly that made bya locust. The 
faster you swing it round, the shriller will be the sound, 
the auality of which varies according to the size of the 
drum. Keep the groove moist, and the drum-leather 
dry and tight. 

On a larger scale, a parchment is to be stretched over 
a pipkin or other kettledrum-shaped object, while wet,, 
and, when dry, horsehair passed through the skin, as in 
the above instrument, is to be rubbed up and down 
between well-resined fingers; the noise is, in proportion, 
more horrible. 





MUSICAL FLAME. 


Fit a good cork into a wine-bottle; burn a hole 
through the cork with a round irom skewer, and into it 
fix a piece of tobacco-pipe, about eight inchgs long. Put 
into the bottle about two or three ounces of zinc, in 
slips, and pour on it some acid. There will be a tumul- 

tuous action of the latter on the metal at 
first, but as soon as the boiling becomes 
regular, the cork with the pipe through it 
may be inserted into the bottle, If a light 
be placed to the end of the pipe, a flame 
will be produced, which wiu continue to 
burn so long as there is any hydfogen gas 
resulting from the decomposition of water 
by the acid and zinc. To be musical, piace 
a glass or metal half-inch pipe about sixteen 
or eighteen inches long over the flame, an 
allow the pipe to be about three to five | 
inches up the tube, which will act as a 
“sey chimney; hold it perfectly steady and up- 
. “Fig. 23 right at a particular distance up the tube, 
which varies according to tite size of the 
flame. A beautiful sound is. thus” ‘produced. simi- 






ae 
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“fax ee an organ pipe. This sound, or “mousieas 
“flame,” varies in note according to the ae of ths 

‘tbe, being deeper or more bass as the tube is increased. 

“Min size. By using various-sized tubes, different sonnus 
are thus readily produced. 





| THE GPEAKING STATUE. | 

This illusion was re-invented by the Marquis of Wor- 
cester, but there are many tales in ancient history con 
cerning statues and busts with vocal gifts, undoubt- 
edly founded on the use of apparatus of this sort. 

You require two concave reflectors of two feet 
diameter, set as in figure 24. 





Fig. 24. 


A Band G4, the concave reflectors (as you may havi 
concave mirrors for other illusions, they will suffice, 01 
you can make mirrors of such reflectors yourself by 
covering a pasteboard reflector with gilt paper or Dutch 
metal), are set perpendicularly diametrically opposed. - 
‘to one another. E F is a partition five or six feet 
from the reflector A B, in which is an opening of . 
7 size as the reflectors, filled up by D; a vetton 
stretcher, on which is‘: painted a picture in — 
patended to prevent any one before it.sus;. 
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pecting that sound passes freely through it. A couple of 
feet behind the second partition is the poone reflector, 
GH. 

At C stands a pedestal, either of a full-length 
seated figure in plaster of Paris, or a bust, the ear to be 
exactly in the focus of reflector A B, say about twenty 
inches from it. To the jaw, which is movable, fasten a 
wire, running down unseen through the pedestal, to 
pull it, and a spring to make it shut when released; a 
second wire to move the eyes may be employed. These 
wires lead under the floor to your confederate on the 
other side of the partition. 

You undertake, that to any question put to the statue, 
an answer will be given by it. 

Now, whatever is spoken, even in a whisper, in the 
ear of the statue, will be heard distinctly by your con- 
federate, if his ear is at the focus of the reflector G H, 
and if he speaks, the first speaker will hear him at the 
focus of reflector A B, by the same means. 

The reflector A B can be veiled with thin gauze. 

A little practice will enable you to move the jaws of 
the statue in proper agreement with the words of the 
reply it is supposed itself to utter. 


ST. JOHN OF THE GOLDEN MOUTH. 

This once famous deception was performed in a less 
elaborate fashion than that above described. A tube . 
from another room, than that where a bust was set on 
a stand or table, enabled a confederate to Py to ques- 
tions seked. 





TO HHAR A WATCH TIOK TWO YARDS _DISTANR«S 


In the same manner as & glass lens enables ome oe 
an object more clearly than the naked eye, so 
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: lens will “ bring near” us @ sound otherwise enn 
or but faintly perceptible to the ear. 

’ Fill one of the common captive balloons to be had in 
the toy-shops with carbonic acid gas, and, placing it 
between yourself and a going watch, there will be found, 
by experiment, a point at a distance where the sound is 
focussed, and is distinctly to be heard. 


TO TELL THE DISTANCE OF THUNDER. 
Allow a little more than five seconds for a mile in 
reckoning how many seconds elapse between when you 
see the lightning and hear the thunder. If you have no 
timepiece, you can tell by the pulse-beats, giving five 
thousand feet to six beats. 


TO BREAK GLASS BY A WORD. 

Drinking-glasses have been broken by the singing of 
the proper note of music in a clear and powerful voice 
near them ; looking-glasses have similarly been shattered 
by music. If you have suspended in your room a glass 
globe or “ smoke-consumer,”’ you will find, by singing or 
whistling various notes near it, that it will respond more 
loudly and clearly to a certain one than to any of the 
others. 





BOTTLE TRICKS. 
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THE INEXHAUSTIBLE BOTTLE. 


In “The Secret Out’ we presented the reader 1 
ample means of performing this well-known feat 1 
the magician’s prepared bottle. We here reveal 
chemical changes, founded on the procedure of tes: 
for lead, iron, and sulphuric acid, by which a | 
surprise is given. 

You-undertake to pour half-a-dozen different liqui 
as sherry, milk, blue ink, champagne, port, é&c., fi 
the same botile. | 

Preparation.—The bottle: Take a common wi 
‘bottle, well washed, and into it put two tea-spoonfuls 
a strong solution of perchloride of iron and one of oil 
vitriol. Ist glass, sherry; one. drop of sulphooyan: 
of potassium in solution. 2ud glass, port * three or f 
drops of the same. 3rd glass, blue ink; two drops 
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solution of ferro-prussiate of potash. 4th glass, chame 
pagne; a few crystals of bicarbonate of potash, or a few 
drops of a strong solution of the same. 5th glass, milk ; 
three drops of a strong solution of acetate of lead. 
Let the glasses be distinguishable by their pattern or 
otherwise, and set them on a tray. Ona second tray 
must be as many glasses, each containing real milk, 
sherry, port, champagne, blue ink, hidden on the shelf 
behind your, magician’s table. 

Performance.—Show that the bottle » empty by 
pouring into it rain or distilled water from a common 
water-bottle or jug; pour out of the bottle into a glass 
to prove, by its being colourless, that it is water still. 
Say, ‘“ Change to sherry!’’ and pour into the first glass ; 
‘“‘Change to port,” and into the second glass; and so 
with the rest. 

Note.—Put the mouth of the bottle to the edge of the 
‘glass as ‘you pour, so that no one can see where the 
change occurs, and hold the glass shoulder high at the 
‘same time. As the liquors are poisonous, you must, as 
you go to the audience to have them inspected, substitute 
the duplicate tray and its glasses. 


TO EXTRACT A CORK FROM A BOTTLE W:iTHOUT 
TOUCHING IT. 


Showing a bottle full of water with the cork 50 
tightly driven in that the top of it is flush with the rim 
of the neck, you undertake to extr wt the cork without 
touching it or injuring the bottle. ‘To'do so, wrap a 

round the body of the bottle, and strike the 
, thus protected, against something immovable; 
_ will act as a solid bedy and force out the 
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MUSICAL BOTTLES. 


Take two glass bottles, and, by pouring water into 
them, tune them each to correspond to the sound of a 
tuning-fork. Apply both tuning-forks to the month of 
each bottle, one after the other, and the sound will be 
reciprocated only by that bottle which agrees with its 
note, it being the one with that column of air capable of 
vibrating in unison with the fork. 


. THE BOTTLE OF EMPTINESS PUTTING OUT 
A CANDLE. 


et some carbonic acid gas (a poison) be in a bottle, 
where it is invisible, and can be invisibly poured out on 
the flame of a candle, burning within a glass jar, and 
it will extinguish it. 





THE BAROMETER BOTTLE. 


In a glass bottle, nearly full of water, put cne or two 
leeches ; cover the mouth with coarse linen. When the 
weather changes from dry to wet the animals will go up 
or come down, and will come to the top when a thunder- 
storm impends.. Change the water twice a week. Frogs 
are similarly made to be weather indicators, by giving 
them a ladder to mount in the large bottle in which they 
are kept. 





THE PNEUMATIC BOTTLE. 


Into a four-ounce phial put an ounce of water; in n the 
cork sealing-wax a glass tube, which shall reach a little 
below the water inside, and cork it up air-tight. Om. 
plunging the bottle into hot water, or holding it ' _ 
the bloated will be driven ai ue air within 
babe. | 
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THE DEMON BOTTLE OBEYING ONE’S COMMANDS. 
_ There is given to the audience a little bottle, which 
stands upright, and, if upset, rights itself always. No 
one can make it lie down. Nevertheless at your word 
of command the bottle assumes the horizontal position 
and resists all attempts to make it act as before. 





Fig. 25. 

Ezplanation.—A is the bottle made of pith, wood, or 
a cone of thin metal, at the base of which is half a 
bullet B. Through its length runs a hole C, which is 
the same diameter as a steel pin. When the pin is 
not inserted, the bottle is forced by the weight at the 
‘end to stand erect; when it is thrust in, which is done 
secretly, it counteracts that weight, and the bottle lies 
down. 





MOCK CHAMPAGNE. 
Fill a champagne bottle three parts with water, and 
stop it with a cork, which is bored through its middle 





and furnished at the lower end witha little valve. Take 
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a stroug pair of bellows, and force air into the bottle, 
which the valve will prevent coming out, and cover the 
cork with leather, parchment, or tin-foil, and tie it on 
firmly with thread or wire. Put on a label of some:cele- 
brated brand, and let the bottle be brought to table 
when you have some great judge of good wine to dinner. 
Give him a glass and the corkscrew ; he will no sooner 
have broken the fastenings, and the leather, or parch- 
ment, than the cork, repelled by the compressed air, will 
fly up to the ceiling noisily, and your friend, concluding 
that the wine is in an excellent state, will be very much 
confused when he tastes of the Adam’s ale. 


TO TAKE WINE FROM A STOPPERED BOTTLE. 


Drill two small holes in a bottle, one at the bottom 
and another near the neck. Fill up with wine, while 
keeping your finger on the upper opening, just as a gunner 
presses his thumb to the touch-hole of a cannon when 
it is being loaded. Set the bottle on a salver perforated 
with small holes conducting into a receptacle, and, on 
your taking away your hand, the wine will flow away. 


A FOUNTAIN IN A BOTTLE. 


Take a glass tube with one end smaller than the other. 
Bore a hole in the stopper of a bottle to let the tube go 
into it tightly, leaving the smaller end up. The bottle 
is to be two-thirds filled with water, and the tube must 
not go quite to the bottom. Blow forcibly down the 
tube into the bottle, and, on quickly removing. your 
mouth, water will spout out as long as there is any left 
within. ? a 
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Rinse out one bottle with spirits of salt, and a second 
: at hartshorn (ammonia). Put the mouths together, 
“.and.the two invisible exhalations being converted into 
sal-ammoniac, the bottles will fill with white vapour. 





THE BOTTLE OF MOONSHINE. 

Half fill a thin bottle with Florence oil; put in a piece 
of phosphorus as big as two peas. JBoil in water to 
heat the oil, Shake till the phosphorus is dissolved. 
Cork tightly. To use it, uncork and shake the bottle. 





THE BALLOON IN A BOTTLE. 


Let a bubble of glass be blown a few inches in dia- 
meter, with the end drawn out and turned up into a 
hook. 

At the bend, while the glass 
18 warm, drill a small hole to 
let the water in and out. Fas- 
ten a little basket of glass : 
fsuch as are sold at toy-shops) 
to the balloon for a car. Place 
it in a glass jar nearly full of 
water, and weight it with a 
shot or two, so that the bal- 
Joon will just sustain the car. 
Over the mouth fasten a piece 
wey Of parchment, bladder, or 

~~ Sheet india-rubber, smoothly. 

Fig. 27, When you press on the cover 
will deacond, and rise when you remove your _ 
liyure was a demon instead of a balloon you 
he Bottle Imp,”’ aa. the feat is then called. 
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FORTUNE TELLING. 


We have in preparation an exhaustive work on this 
ubject, from which the following articles are extracts. 
Chey serve to show, on the one hand, how simple are the 
neans by which even the acute can be deceived, and, on 
vhe other, by what insignificant occurrences superstitious 
yeople deceive themselves. 


THE WAND OF DIVINATION. 


Ten or twelve boxes are given to the audience, with 
the request for a half-crown or florin to be put in one of 
them. They are then all to be placed on the table, where, 
on presenting to each of them a wand held on the two 
forefingers, the box containing the coin will sq. affect 
the wand that it will turn rapidly. 

Haplamation.—Each box ought to neve & false 
in the lid, pressing on a weak spring, s0 
coin is within a tiny knob or nail | 
little, while otherwise Pa cabed Josaai) 
which boxis:the coin, __- 
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‘MANAGEMENT OF THE WAND, OR DIVINING ROD. 


In former days the movement, apparently instinctive, 
of such a rod, was believed in, as truly indicating the 
presence in the ground of a buried treasure, a subter- 
ranean spring, or even the abode or hiding-place of a 
criminal. Yet it was all done by the manipulation of 
the holder of the rod, extravagantly styled the Cadu- 
ceus, the Rod of Aaron, the Wand of Jacob, the gleam- 
ing, the ardent, the transcendental, the . tremulous, 
the superior rod. By sheer cunning discoveries were 
announced, such as choosing spots where grass grew 
green in drought, to proclaim the existence of an unseen 
spring, and revealing those treasures which an accom- 
plice had previously buried. 

Take a couple of feet of willow, or other wood, uni- 
formly thick, somewhat pliant, round, and well polished, 
and bend it so as to describe part of a circle, four feet 
across. Bind it with three metal rigs at each end and 
in the middle, to make it weightier, and, consequently, 
more easily kept in motion. Now lay it on your two 
forefingers, placed horizontally, so that the two resting- 
places are near the tips of the wand, when the middle 
will be below the level of the two ends. But, on bring- 
ing your forefingers slowly towards each other, you will 
see the middle of +he rod rise, and the two ends fall; 
then, if you return your hands to their former places, 
the rod takes its first position. By such successive 
movements the rod can be made to keep in agitation, 
and practice will give you facility without your hands 
seeming to stir. The main point is to avoid friction, 
which can be done by making the rod thin, and by 
, letting it rest on that part ee your fingers which offers 
the least surface. 

‘The movement of your hands can become less percep- 
tible still if you rest the wand on two brass wires, a 
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little bent, held one in each hand; being round and 
smooth, the point of support being inappreciably slight, 
friction is nearly obliterated. Should your tremor of 
the hands be remarked upon, say, boldly, that in sorcery 
it is attributed to the metallic or moist emanations from 
veins of ore, or from water, or from sympathy with the 
object you pretend to seek. 


FORTUNE TELLING BY CANDLES. 


Stand three candles, of different sizes, on a clock- 
stand, covered by a glass shade, fitting into a groove 
_in the stand. Light the candles, and pour a little water 
to fill the groove and exclude the air. <A person is ta 
choose one of the candles as the representative of his 
wish, and it is arranged that if it burns longest he will . 
have it gratified. He will probably select the largest, 
as most likely to outlast the others; but on the con- 
trary, for it will go out for want of air first, and the 
smallest will burn to the last. Therefore you can safely 
declare the answer to tke wish. (Southey’s poem on 
this mode of divination, applied to choosing names, will 
occur to the reader ) 

Variation.—It has been observed that, of the coloured 
tapers sold by oilmen, those of a red colour burn for a 
shorter time than those which are green, the wick, 
indeed, of the latter continuing to glow for some time 
after the light has been blown out. . Therefore red 
tapers are safer than green ones, which might cause an. 
incendiary if left about when imperfectly extinguished. 





THE HINDOO ORACLE. 
On a piece of wood float a lighted candle on a flowing 
stream ; if it swims until out of sight, all presages @ 
kind fate; if upset, the reverse. 
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.. "9 TELL WHAT IS WRITTEN ON A SLIP OF PAPER 
“ROLLED UP INTO A BALL AND MINGLED 
WITH OTHER SIMILAR BALLS OF PAPER. 


With a trap table, and a little quickness in palming, 
this astounding feat can be executed. 

Taking ten or twelve slips of paper exactly alike, you 
give them to the experimenting person, with remarks 
' upon the marvels of Aleuromancy, for which test of the 
future the ancients used to write different answers on 
papers, roll them up into balls, which, being mingled 
with flour, were drawn at random, and read as oracles. 
In the same manner he is to write a name on each, only 
one of which he wishes to be called out. He rolls up 
each bit of paper into a ball, and puts them on your 
table. You pass your hand mysteriously over them, 
scooping them up into a heap upon your trap, where 
they fall in—while you substitute for them, upon the 
table, the same number of similar balls of paper, pre- 
viously in readiness. 

Having thus juggled away the original papers, you 
go on with another trick, which enables you to get the 
papers from the receptacle, unroll, and read them. As 
a rule, that name which the person defies your discover- 
ing will be found to have been written more firmly, 
~more plainly, and more completely than any of the 
others. 

Then, taking your wand and the paper, again rolled 
up, you wave your hand again over the table, and pre- 
tend, after knocking several of the balls away, to see 
fhe right one. Taking it up, you pass it into your 
pocket, but show the real paper as if the same. Unfold. . 
ing it, you réad, end ask the person if you _ eet 
Wally found. it, which he cannot: deny. 
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THE NUMERICAL FORTUNE TELLER. 

Rule six cards as in the following diagrams, and fill 

in the figures. , | 

You offer to tell the number thought by any person, 

the numbers being contained in the cards, and such 
number not to exceed 60. | 
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Ask the person to tell you the cards gontaining the 
number, and then add the right-hand, upper cornes 
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| figures together, and the sum will be the answer. JHz- 
| ample. —Let 10 be the number thought of, when, as 
the cards with 2 and 8 in their corners will be chosen, 
their sum must amount to 10, which is correct. 


THE MIRACLE OF JANUARIUS. 


Bottle up some sulphuric ether, tinged red with 
orchid dye, and add spermaceti, so that the mass be- 
comes solid; at least it will be solid at a temperature 
of ten degrees above freezing point, but thaws out and 
boils at twenty degrees. Let a person ask a question, 
whilst holding this phial, and let the answer you please 
to give him on it depend affirmatively or negatively on 
the solid substance liquefying. In a few minutes the 
change will occur. 

This is the chemical explanation of the Miracle of St. 
Januarius, which occurs in the Cathedral at Naples, the 
scientific mind never attributing results to supernatural 
causes when there are natural ones of the same power. 


FORTUNE TELLING BY BOOK AND KEY. 


In the days of superstition, one of the means of 
peeping into the future was through the medium of a 
book which was suspended on a key, by the wards 
being bound up in it; and while the handle of the key 
rested on two persons’ fingers, the book would answer 
the question affirmatively by moving of its own accord. 
The book, a large one for a street-door key, and an 
octavo volume for a room-door key, is opened in the 
middle, and a key half laid in it; close it, and bind it 
. tightly with tape or string. ‘One person makes the 
a by putting the forefinger of the heart hand, 
tie., the lefty in the ring of the mia and asks the 
“-gneation. . 7 
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Two persons hold it resting on the index fingers of 
the left hands, care being taken to allow space enough 
for the key to turn. In ashort time the key will turn 
half round, that is, will become at right angles to its 
former position, by the involuntary muscular and 
nervous action of the holders. But it may be in- 
fluenced by the will, as proved by the following 
experiments :— 

Fix on a name which both parties know, say Alice ; 
repeat the letters of the alphabet at intervals, by the 
watch, of five seconds; the key will turn at the first 
‘letter. Replace the key, and by the same process 
the key will move at the letter B, the name Besyie 
being fixed on. If one of the persons only know the 
name, the key will still turn, but more slowly and 
hesitatingly, proving that the influence of the will of 
two is more powerful than that of one; where neither, 
but a third person present knows the name, the key 
will not turn with certainty, thus proving that it is 
merely a scientific experiment, and useless for purposes - 
of fortune telling. 





BOOK DIVINATION. 


Among the ancients this was popular; but, on account 
of the few volumes, even Los manuscripts being un- 
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attainable by the masses, it was ranted by the 
duquirer listening for a passage to be read. out of a 
“pook. Among the Hebrews, the Talmud, the Bible, 
and other important scriptures were consulted. In 
later times, Virgil was a favourite, particularly because 
he has always borne the reputation of a magician among 
the vulgar. Reverence for the Bible has shielded it from 
such profanation in our days, but the classics are often 
referred to for such guidance as chance lines afford by 
many University men, who in public scoff at such 
superstition. Shakspeare furnishes much sport for a 
dull hour in a large company, as, in fact, will any work 
containing brief lines applicable to human beings and 
their lives, by liberal interpretation. 

The mode is simply to open the book at random, and 
read whatever paragraph your eyes first light upon. 


THE PROPHET, OR SYBIL. 


Make a circle of pasteboard some inches in diameter, 
and cover it with fancy paper at the edges, and with 
white on top. Divide the surface into twenty or more 
parts, by lines converging to the centre, and within 
each write a number corresponding with the following 
table of answers, mottoes, or proverbs of advice; or 
write these answers themselves .— 

Answers. 

1. At the end of a changeful life, wealth. 

2. Harly and prosperous marriage. 

3. Many lovers, but no husband. 

4. A speedy and important journey. 
_ 5. Rich by a legacy. | 
6. Hours of ‘pleasure, years of care, 
Zo ‘He i 18 faise. 4 
_@. You will marry your Pann as, 


. 9 
10. 


11. 
12. 
A8. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


17. 


18. 
19. 
20. 
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Wed thrice, and die in widowhood.. 
Travels. by land, voyages on sea. 

If not wed now, never. 

It will be your ruin. 

Happiness in wedlock. 

Change in love soon. 

Long life and a merry one. 

Fears from a rival, but you will succeed. 
Beware of a false friend. 

Twice wed. 

Unhappy ere long, but the sunshine follows. 
Your present lover will not be your mate. 


In the centre of the board run up a straight piece of 
steel wire, on which shall turn a figure of wood, card- 
board, or other material, holding in one hand a wand 


pointing downwards. 


This figure is spun round, and- 


that answer is read agreeing with the number the wand 
stops at. 
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THE HGYPTIAN INK TRICK. 


On the palm of, your left hand trace, in Indian ink, 
‘the: outline of a square, say two inches wide; inside it 
draw another square, half an inch smaller ; fill the space 
between them with mock Arabic or Chinese characters. 
In the centre of the inner square put one drop of ink; 
in this globe, which reflects liké a convex mirror, you 
pretend to see the inquirer’s future. In this, as in all 
feats of the like, you must be prepared beforehand 
with real knowledge of the person’s circumstances,. 
relations, &c. 





THE MAGIC SQUARE ORACULUM. 


Make a magic square of eleven, with one in the centre, 
as here given :— 


1117/18 re 93 | 84 | g6 |. 







Satta 


| 10% 106 | 105 | 108 i080 1 101| 100] 99 | 98 | 97 


The 
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squares should be each an inch, and the whole 


marked plainly on a board. To consult it, the inquirer 


. thinks 


of a number, or opens a paged book at-random, 


to find a number; refer to the list below of numbers, 
and its answer is the one ordained. 


1. 


List of Answers. 


A bird in the hand is worth, &. 
. Where is one so happy as at home ? 


Friday, wry day. 


. Peace where there is no peace. 
. One may be rich, and yet not happy. 
. Fry other fish. 


Never promise what you can’t perform. 


. A life of changes, but ends in riches. 

. Two long journeys. 

. A raven does not peck at another. 

. The brighter the sun, the brighter the daughters. 
. Be content with little. ) 
. Once at lotteries win, nevermore spin. 

. Nothing is constant under the sun, 

. Marry in haste, at leisure repent. 

. A good child gladdens parents’ hearts, 

. Man is deceiver ever. | 

. Be more cautious hereafter. 

. A ship is made of many trees. 

. That built even on gold sand, will fall. 


Love is a well into which men falk 


. In the even'ng of life comes mourning. 


Industry wins an estate. 
You will better yourself by sepa le 


. Losses by fraud. 

. Your mate will be ill-tempered: © 
. A sudden rise awaits you, 

. Expect an absent lover. 


29. 


— © 80. 


31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
30. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 


41. 
42. 
43. 


45. 


47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 


62. 
63. 
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Triamph over many foes. 

A. bad partner, but happy reformation. 
A speedy proposal of marriage 
A present, and a new lover. 
Invitation to a party. 

A serious quarrel. 
Unpleasantness. 

A run of ill-luck. 

Gifts of gold. 

A good partner in marriage. 
Thou shalt be rich. 


. Money through love. 


Gains in business. 

A long journey. 

Expect important news 

Mind what you say to a lover. 
A present from a distance. 

A dispute with one you love. 
Visit from a distant friend. 

A lawsuit. 

Advancement in life. 

Love at first sight. 

A prize worth having. 
Wealth, dignity, honour. 
Visit to a foreign land. 

Profit by industry. 

A multitude of ills. 
Preferment through a friend, 
Second partner better than frst. 
Difficulties overcome. 

A false friend. 

A pleasing surprise. 


. A change in your affairs, 


A week at Brighton. : 
Injared by scandal. 


64, 
65. 
66. 
67. 

68. 

69. 
70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 
74, 
79. 
76. 
v7. 
78. 
79. 

80. 


81. 


82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87 


88. 
89. 
90. 


91. 


92. 


93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
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Unpleasant tidings. 

Great loss at seu. 

About to attend a christening. 

Change of situation. 

A handsome present soon. 

An invitation to a marriage. 

News from sea. 

Happiness or marriage. 

Pleasant intelligence from abroad. 

An agreeable partner. 

You are in love, though you won’t show it. 
A quarrel with your intended. 
Disappointment in love. 

You will fall in love with one already engaged. 
You will inherit shortly. 

An unexpected evil. 

You meditate marriage. 

A temporary illness. 

Crosses await you. 

You have three strings to your bow. 

You long to be married. 

Your intended is over forty. 

A lapfal of money. 

You will marry a widow or widower. 
You will have few friends, but good ones. 
You will be married this year. 

You will break your promise. 

Marry too slow, and reckon your woe. 
You are in danger of losing your sweetheart. 
Beware of changing for the worse. 

You will have many offers. 

You will be happy if contented. 

You will shortly obtain your wish. 

Lucky at a bargain. 

You will see your intended on Monday. 


se 


8 
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99. Others will envy you. 


x 
a 
t 


..100. Faint heart never won fair lady. 
. IOL. Go to law, go to trouble. 


102. Forewarned, forearmed. 

108. You will not lose much. 

104. Alter your intentions. 

105. Stay at home, 

106. Appearances deceive. 

107. They laugh best who laugh last. 
108. Rely on yourself. 

109. You cannot serve two masters. 
110. Sorrow is always near us. 

111. Your love wishes for you at this moment. 
112. You will not gain by marriage. 
113. Misfortune ait first. 

114. It is hard to get a partner. 

115. A nod is as good as a wink. 
3416. Walls have ears. 

117. Enough is as good as a feast. 
118. Your lover is fickle. 

119. Creep before you walk. 

4120. Fair and softly goes far. 

321, Persevere, for fortune will smile. 
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SECOND SIGHT. 


| There are divers means‘of seeming to give evidence of 
power of seeing invisible things, and of them we sub- 
jin the most effective, whilst the easiest of execution. 


10 MAKE AN OBJECT DESIRED BY A PERSON 
APPEAR TO HIM. 

! Your confederate must be in correspondence with 
you in an adjoining room, the understanding being (if 
he cannot see you, when a series of signs would be your 
mode of communication) that, on hearing you strike one 
tap on the wall or floor, he will know A is meant; two 
hwill signify B, and so on for all the letters ‘of the alpha 
|bet. If you spell phonetically, or by the sound, as foto fer 
| photo, you can shortén many words. Lt the curious 
_ person write on a slip of black paper, with chalk, the name 
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of the animal he desires to behold, and pretend to burn © 
this paper in the flame of a lamp, but really burn in it a 
paper impregnated with saffron, or salt, or anything 
which will make the flame change colour to a ghastly hue. 
Give the lamp to the inquirer, and let him enter another 
room,darkened. While he leaves you, look at the writing, — 
which, we will suppose, says, C-A-T; then, pretending to | 
be busy with a pestle and mortar hanieiig the ashes of | 
the paper with some magical powders, you strike three | 
blows, to inform your friend that C begins the word./ 
Rattle the pestle about, to imply a pause; then one blow; 
for A,and so with the T. The confederate, with a phan/ 
tasmagoria lantern on a screen in the wall, or with 4 
profile of the object in cardboard casting a shadow on) 
the same, makes the person see the grimalkin asked for. 
It is taken for granted in this scheme that the person, 
will only think of an animal or object likely to be re- 
presented in your lantern slides, arranged alphabetically! 
If you can succeed in having your accomplice go into thd 
room to be the beholder of the apparition, the proceedin : 
amounts to your telegraphing to him, as described, thp 
name of the object written on the paper, and to his r 
tarning with a terrified look to assure you all that he 
had seen a “C-a-t!” Instead of raps, you can suggest t 

a confederate the proper answer by the way Macallister, 
Anderson, Heller, and others practise. 


CLAIRVOYANCHE. 


_A number of articles are borrowed from among the 
audience. The clairvoyant, or adept in second sight, is 
seated in a chair on the stage, blindfolded. You, the 
performer, from among the audience, ask questions of 
your agent, and, to the amazement of all, are answered 
truly. The system exacts that to a certain question only 
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a certain replyis due. The questions are ordinafy ones; 
but, by the rule of mathematics, even half-a-dozen words 
can be combined differently in numerous cases. Thus, 
if you, holding up a watch, ask, “‘Is this plain or or-. 
namented?” that form must be answered, ‘* Orna- 
mented.” If you had put the word “ plain”’ last, that 
must be the reply. If you say “ Plain or ornamented ?” 
the answer would be, “ Partly plain, and partly orna- 
mented.”’ 

A good memory for the confederate and yourself, and 
a clever classification, will work wonders. 

For Colours, Metals, and Precious Stones. 











QUESTION. CoLour. METAL. SToNEs, 


What colour is it ? 
What is its colour P 
Tell me the colour. 
Has it a colour? 


Black. {Iron (steel).|Jet. 
Blue. Lead. Turquoise. 
Green. (Copper. . \Hmerald. 
White. |Silver. Diamond. . 
eae ie (brass)./Topaz. 

For Miscellaneous Objects. 
What do you see P—A. handkerchie£ 
What is this P—A watch. 
What is this for P—A. toothpick. 
What is done with this P—A locker. 
What have I now ?—A pocket-book. 
What do I hold up P—Bank-note. 
Who gave me this P—A lady. 
Who makes this P—A knife. 
Speak out, or louder.—Watchkeys. 
Answer more promptly.—Seals and rings. 
Is this for use P—Cigar-case. 
I cannot hear you.—Half-a-crown. — ° 
Tell me at once (or now).—A bracelet, 


Any colour ? 


im SECOND SIGHT. 


| - ROBERT HOUDIN’s SECOND sIGHT. 

Mr. Houdin supplemented the last plan by having the 
articles collected from the audience under his eyes for 
a brief space, but sufficient for his trained eyes to exa- 
mine them minutely, even so far as to read inscriptions 
on coins. He also could open a watch with one hand, 
from having been a watchmaker in early life. His son 
was very quick, quite equal to Macallister’s lady-assis- 
tant in older days. 
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PART II. 


TRICKS WiTH ARTICLES EASILY OBTAINED, 
AND WLTHOUT ASSISTANCE. 


THE MOCK MAGDEBURG EXPERIMENT. 


THERE being a cup or tumbler on the table, you reach 
eut your hand to it, and, though your fingers are kept 





extended, you lift up the tumbler, and even hold it thus, 
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asif glued to your palm. Then, setting the glass down, 
you make it clear that you had no sticky substance 
whatever upon the glass or your hand. 

_ ‘In all likelihood some philosopher in the party will 
recall the Magdeburg experiment of Otto von Guerike, 
in which two hemispheres of metal, set together to form 
a globe, from which the air is extracted, become in- 
separable, though horse power is used to pull them 
asunder. 

But you will boldly assert that, plausible as is that 
supposition, it scarcely reveals the truth, the rather 
that, in repeating the performance, you let it be seen 
that you simply pinch the edge of the tumbler, and hold 
it fast between the thumb and the base of the forefinger. 





Fig. 31. 


Upon which you laughingly avoid confessiyg your 
trickery, and attribute it to the animal magnetism 
inherent in'the nerves, and give a proof by performing 
the feat known as 


THE KNIFE UPHELD IN AIR BY MAGNETIC 
ATTRACTION. 


| You grasp your right wrist firmly, with three fmgers 
at your left hand, while against the palm of your right 
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‘a. knife (a stick, a rule, or a fork may be used) is sup- 
ported, though your fingers are outstretched. Then, 


aN a 
it 


ale Ed 





Fig. 32. 


turning your hand rapidly upside down, you show that 
there is nothing visibly supporting it. Only a person 





“who was:on your left side could have seen that you held 
‘the knife by laying the tip of the left forefinger on if, 
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egvered by your open right hand, which finger you 
sdroitly draw back when you turn the hand palm up. 





Note-——When you turn your hand over and over 
‘ quickly, you must let the right thumb touch it until 
relieved by the left forefinger; in the same way as when 
you hold the knife up free, the right thumb must touch 
the knife for an instant as you take away the left fore- 
finger. This is easily done, and is never perceived by 
the spectator, while the-apparent effort you make to 
keep a tight grasp of your wrist seems to demonstrate 
that the rigidity of the nerves and muscles has much 
to do with the performance. 


TO PERFORM THE SAME FEAT WITH THE 
OTHER HAND AT A DISTANCE FROM THE 
WRIST. 

Should the trick be discovered, or denied to depend 
on the pressure of the air or attractive powers of animal 
etism, you can: contrive to declare that your other. 

: fend had pothing to do with the success of the feat, and 
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thongh you grasp your right arm this time half-way up 
to the elbow, the knife is again supported in air. Not 





Fig. 35. 


only is the left forefinger in plain sight, but it is too far 
from the right hand to be accused of sustaining the 
knife. It will be hard but that this will puzzle the 
sharpest-witted in the party, unless awkwardness lets 
them see how you acted. 





Fig. 36. 


— THE DANCING RING. | 
‘Into a hollow brass ring put some vitreous salt and 
quicksilver, in equal parts; stop the ‘hole tightly, ana* 
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set the ring near the fire. In a few seconds it will hop 
about merrily. A salamander can be made, on ‘this 
plan, by wrapping a metal shape like a lizard with 
asbestos, to form its skin, legs, and tail. 


TO SWALLOW A KNIFE. 


Having related some little story concerning the diges- 
tive powers of the ostrich, take up a closed penknife, and 
carry it to your mouth, as if to swallow it; but lower 
your hands for an instant, to finish what you have to 
say before the experiment; then up with the knife 
again, and slap your hand holding it with the other, in 
order to drive it well down your throat, with as many 
hideous faces as are justified by so disagreeable a pill. 
In case exclamations of pity prove that your simulation 
of pain is excellent acting, you need only produce the 
knife out of your pocket to turn the sorrow into merri- 
ment. 

Explanatiwn.—You profit by the moment when your 
hands are resting on the edge of the table to drop the 





Fig. 87. 
knife upon & napkin or handkerchief upon your — 
unnoticed, because, in. the first place, the company, 
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believes, from your speech, that you may be able to 
swallow metal; secondly, this idea is confirmed by the 
frightful grimaces you make; and, thirdly, because, 
however suspicious the keenest looker-on may be, he 
can hardly divine the exact instant when the deception 
is executed. 

The trick is done by means of two pieces of ivory, 
bone, buckhorn (or whatever your knife-handle is made 
of), resembling the ends of a closed penknife, and con- 
nected by a spiral wire. 


CDAD) 


Fig. 38. 


On letting tho real knife fall into your lap, you take in 
its stead this dummy knife-handle, which is held as repre- 
sented in figure 37. On putting it to the lips, the right 
‘hand compresses it so that it is out of sight altogether. 
This hand is kept closed, and strikes the left hand, laid 
across the mouth to conceal the absence of the knife, as 
if to drive the object down the throat. No one can 
imagine that the knife could be entirely hidden in one 
hand, for he takes the cheating handle for the real one, 
and is naturally obliged to swailow the illusion. 

Another way.—On taking up the knife, you must 
wrap it up in opaque paper, such as blue foolscap, on 
the edge of the table, but really you leave one end of 
the wrapper open, out through which to slip the knife, 
as before, into your lap. Now, on the paper being 
moulded into the shape of the knife, its stiffness canses 
it to retain that form, and you can fearlessly put the 
maper to your lips, and seem to swallow its supposed 
contents, pressing the paper so that it at Inst becomes 
quite flat and open, when, of course, the object appears. 
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to have vanished. By this same means any similar 
article, as a spoon or wineglass, can be juggled away. 





AMUSING PARLOUR DIVERSIONS. 


Undertake to tell, after something has been written on 
a piece of paper, what is on it. Take the writing, roll 
it up, and, after a few passes of the hands, say, “‘ Now 
drop the paper on the ground in the middle of the room, 
and, to deprive me of all chance of taking it up, place 
is under both your feet. I will then proceed to take 
up any object named, and inform you at once what is on 
the paper.” After a few mysterious movements, to keep 
the spectators on the alert, you turn to the person stand- 
ing on the paper, and say, “‘I engaged to inform you 
what is on the paper. You are on it!” If you can, in 
taking up the paper, write a capital U onit, you can add, 
through the laughter, ‘‘ And, what is more yong, 
though you have stepped off, I see U still on it! 


THE ENDLESS TASK. 


Taking up a sheet of paper or a splinter of wood, you 
remark quietly that the strongest man present would be 
exhausted before he had carried all this wood or paper 
out of the room. Looks of disbelief will pass around, 
and your assertion will, no doubt, be challenged. To the 
person declaring himself able to disprove you, give a 
small piece of the wood or paper, desiring him to take 
that outside first; on his return give him another, and so 
on, By the time he realizes that he will only have to go: 
two or three little millions of times on the journey, he 
will acknowledge the full proportion? of the joke. 
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| THE WONDERFUL HAT. 


Lay three lumps of sugar, or any other eatable, on 
a table, at a little distance apart, and cover each with a 
hat. Take up the first hat, and, removing the sugar, put 
it into your mouth, letting the company see that you 
swallow it; then raise the second hat, and eat the sugar 
which was under that; then serve the third morsel in the 
same manner. Now ask the company to choose which 
hat they would like the three pieces of sugar to be under, 
and when one hat has been chosen, put it on your head, 
and ask them if they do not think they are under it. 


TO BLOW OFF YOUR HAT. 

Let the rim of your hat just catch the edge of the coat 
collar behind, and then, bending forward, the pressure 
will cause it to rise off the forehead. The making 
believe that your breath is causing it to ascend will make 
considetable astonishment arise. 


THE WINE UNDER THE HAT. 


Set a glass of wine upon a table, and having covered 
it with a hat, offer to drink the wine without raising up 
the hat. Particularly request that no person will touch 
the hat; then get underneath the table, and commence 
sucking and smacking your lips as though you were 
swallowing the wine with considerable gusto. After a 
minute or two come out, and say to the simplest person, 
“Now, sir.” His credulity will immediately induce him 
to raise up the hat, in order to ascertain if the wine 
be really drunk. Upon his doing so, you take up the 
glass, and, having swallowed its contents, say, “You 
have lost, sir, for I have drunk the wine without lifting 
up the hat.” 
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-. With a fine awl, or large needle, bore a hole in a thin 
plate of lead; into the hole let fall a drop of very clear 
water to fill up the circle completely ; look through the 
globule of water, and you will see minute objects magni- 
fied one hundred and fifty times. 


THE CANOPUS TRICK. 


An Egyptian priest, who wished to elevate the god of 
his peculiar creed above those of the Chaldeans, defied 
them to consume his idol in the fire, into which they 
commonly cast other images as an ordeal. On the day 
of solemn trial the flames had hardly blackened the 
cheeks of the gorgeously painted and gilded figure of 
Canopus before a loud hissing was heard as of the god in 
anger, and clouds of white vapour arose to conceal the 
offended deity. On these fading away the fire was found 
extinguished, and the god smiling triumphant. 

Explanation.—The cunning priest had bored many 
small holes in the lower part of his clay image, and 
masked them with wax; the interior (it being hollow) 
held several gallons of water, which, being set free on 
the melting of the wax, put out the fire. 


TO PRETEND TO PLUNGE THE HAND INTO 
BOILING WATER. 


By having false sides to a kettle set over a flame of 
spirits of wine, in which “jacket” air is compressed, 
the letting this condensed air escape little by little into 
the water which fills the inside of the vessel will impart 
an appearance of ebullition to the whole fiuid. Even’ 
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the keenest-eyed may fail to see the difference of this 
appearance to that of water agitated by heat. _ 


THE RING AND WIRE-LOOP PUZZLE. 

Take two pieces of steel or copper wire, each twelve 
inches long; bend them in the shape below shown, and 
fasten their ends together. ‘Have also a metal ring an 
inch in diameter. The puzzle is to put the ring on the 
double wire, although the loop at the end is about two 
inches in diameter, without bending the loop eut of 
its shape. 


Fig. 39. 


To Put the Ring on:—Double the loops tnus, and 
slip the ring over one joint to the middle of the bow. 





Fig. 40. 


Pall one loop, in your right hand, away from the other 
in the left, and the ring, moving towards the joints, 
will be found on the double wires. 

To Take off the Ring:—Cross the right hand over the 
left, each holding one loop, and drop the ring between 
the two joints; turn the ring once to the right, and 
once to the left, when it will be on. the d&uble bow as 
et.tho beginning, and slips off over either joint. | 
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THE SOLDIER A LOBSTER. 


By the illustration will ‘be seen how a coraical figure 
for the mantelshelf can be formed of pieces of a 
—lobster’s anatomy. 





Ha ri im TL il tii 


Fig. 41. 


The lobster is to be boiled to become the appropriately 
military scarlet, and all the flesh and decayable matter 
removed from a big claw, without the upper jaw, which | 
is the body ; 5 8 big claw, not so long, will be the. head, 
on which paint and gum the hair and oor vei 
A cocked hat and feather is glued on top; the 
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is fastened to the head, and the junction concealed 
by an orthodox black stock. The four limbs are made 
of small claws, fixed to the body with wires. An iron 
pin from the pedestal runs up behind each leg, to 
which they are bound with red or black silk. A toy 
gun is fastened to one hand, and glued to the shoulder, 
The whole is varnished transparently, and is then com- 
plete. A crocodile can be imitated by the same materials, 
as also dragons, griffins, and monstrosities in general. 


THE BLOOD-RED WRITING ON THE ARM, 
The Pretended Spirit Handwriting. 


We owe to ‘“‘The Genial Showman’”’ the following 
explanation of this startling deception :— 

There being an answer, as a name or date, required 
to some such question as who fought a certain battle 
and in what year, you offer to make the letters or 
figures appear in red upon your naked arm. 

Preparation :—Moisten the skin of your forearm with 
salt water. When asked to discover the mystery, put 
your left arm under the table, and write with the wrong 
end of a match, or any pointed stick, on the skin the 
initials, or the full name, if short, or date wanted. 
Then show that your arm is unmarked, and instantly 
double up your fist so as to tighten the skin, and rub 
the place briskly with your open palm. The letters 

appear of a red colour at the spot scratched. 


MOCK PERPETUAL MOTION, 
Ohoose a room where the temperature is high, from 
its closeness or the sun beating on its walfs, and make 
a tnbe communicate with the outer air and run secretly 
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* under a table, up through one of its legs, which is 
: hollow, and end at an orifice, scarcely perceptible, in 

‘the table-top. On a-frame, two uprights and a cross-: 
‘bar at top, suspend a pith ball by a silk thread, exactly 
over the orifice. The current of air penetrating the 
room will keep itan agitation, without there appearing 
. adequate cause. A current of warm air from an ordi- 
nary heating apparatus will produce the same result. 


TO SHOOT A GUN OFF AND FIND THE BULLET 
AT YOUR FEET. 

After having put but a few grains of powder in a 
gun, drop the bullet in, and put in the rest of the charge. 
The detonation will sound very loud, but the ball will 
fall a few feet only from the muzzle of the gun. A 
puppet might thus be called bullet-proof, and be fired 
at without injury being done it. 


TO TRANSPOSE A WINEGLASS INTO SLIPS 
OF CARD. 


This extremely simple trick is merely an optical 
illusion. Having emptied your wineglass, you make a 
sudden start as if it slipped, and as if you tried to catch 
it; but-you let it fall on your kmees on a napkin or 
handkerchief, while the same hand is thrown upwards 
as though to fling the glass at the ceiling, but really to 
scatter some slips of cards, hidden between the fingers, 
in the air. .This second movement appearing to be to 
throw up the glass, but the spectator only seeing the 
bits of card fall, it looks as if the = had been trams- 
formed into paper. | | 
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> THER BELL TRICK. 


You exhibit two bells, such as are put upon horses or 
sheep, that is, round, and of the size of alemon. You 
take one off the table in the right hand, and pretend to 
pass it into the left, but really retain it in the former, 
Yet, on shaking the left hand, the ringing of a bell is: 
heard there. Then you take up the one left on the table 
into the right hand, and close it, there being then 
the two there. Then, opening the left, you show it is 
empty. You whistle and beckon into your right hand, 
which, opening, exposes the two bells together. 





Fig. 42. 


Explanation—The sound of the bell being in the left 
hand is thus produced :—A third bell is sewn by a 
thong through its ring close to the sleeve, and hidden 
in the sleeve, which you roll up, pointedly, to prevent 
deception ! 


BOILED CRABS WALKING OUT OF A DISH. 
Put two or three live crabs in a deep kettle, so that. 
they will be in the bottom, and sprinkle sal-ammoniac 
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on-their shells, Turn the kettle round, so that they will 
be well covered, and they will turn red, as if boiled. 
Piace them in a dish, with a cover, and he who lets 
them out of their prison will be amazed at their walking 
out at him. 


A PICTURE OF A RAVEN CROAKING. 


Make a hole in the wall large enough to enclose a 
frog, and give him plenty of breathing-space. Paste 
the papering over it, and hang a picture of a raven or a 
stuffed one before it. On bringing a lighted candle to 
it the frog will croak, and one would fancy it was the 
bird’s image calling out. 


TO DRAW A PICTURE IN FIVE SECONDS. 


Take a sheet of blue drawing-paper, and draw a por- 
trait of a friend, or any other picture you please, with 
red chalk; take a bone point, dog’s tooth, or other hard 
smooth pencil, and go over all the lines, pressing hard. 
Powder it all with chalk powder matching the tint of 
the paper, so that the drawing will be invisible. The 
person having sat to you, you pretend to draw with a 
red crayon, and in a few seconds give the paper a sharp 
tap to shake off the loose powder, and display the already 
completed likeness. 





THE JUMPING CAT. 

Through the tail of a stuffed animal, as a cat, rana 
tough, springy length of steel tape: Stick some wax on 
the end, and bring it round to one side, where you press 
it so that it will hold. Lay the cat.on that side, strok- 
ing it, and saying, “Poor pussy, go to sleep!” and turn 
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away. Presently the steel will work off from the wax, 
and make the body spring up and roll about comically. 
Twisted catgut in the tail will bring about the same 
result. 


TO BREAK A BOTTLE FILLED WITH WATER AND 
NOT SPILL A DROP. 


In the mouth of a bladder or an india-rubber bag of 
the capacity of a bottle, fit a short tube, just the size of 
the bottle-neck inside, where it fits, prevented from 
slipping in by a little edge. Push the bag into the 
bottle, which should be of dark or opaque glass, and fill 
it with water, as if merely pouring into the bottle, before 
the eyes of lookers-on. Hang 'the bottle by a cord to a 
nail in the ceiling, and secretly, at the same time, slip a 
ring at the end of a wire attached to the mouthpiece 
of the bladder on the same nail. Then engage that 
though a blow with a stone or stick, or a pistol-shot, 
shall shatter the bottle, not a drop of the water will 
fall on the floor. Indeed, the glass enclosure may be 
shivered without injury to the bladder, and, of course, 
without its losing any of its contents. 


TO HOLD UP A PAIL OF WATER ON TWO See 
THRUST INTO A MELON. 


Taking up a citron, melon, peeled turnip, or other 
substance of a yielding nature, you thrust two knives 
through it horizontally, at right angles to a straight line 
through its length, and boldly maintain that a pail of 
water could hang from the lower knife, while the upper 
one is fastened to a table or the ceiling, without a down» 
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. fall. On being challenged to perform such a contradic, 
tion to natural laws, you falfil all you promised. | 





Ezplanation.—You must prepare the melon by sinking 
in it an iron ring, over which the rind will close of itself 
after a few minutes. If the two knives are thrust 
through this, it follows that it is really the ring which 
has to sustain the weight, which it may do without 

difficulty. 





AN UNBREAKABLE SEAL. 


In ‘“*The Secret Out”’ we revealed the process of opening 
a letter ini spite of its seal, reading it, and replacing the 
seal without trace of such tampering. As an amende, 
We now give the means of sealing a letter which no one 
can open without betraying the trickery. We will sup- 
| pose your seal has four colours, one to each part, as the 
crest.or crown in or, or gold; the shield in gules, or red; | 
the supporters or surroundings, if my, in sable, or black; 
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and the field or ground in purple or green. On wax of 
each colour stamp your’ seal, on very thin paper; cut 
out of each colour that part which is above directed to 
be of that colour. Into the hollow of the seal put each 
part, by wetting the face slightly to make it adhere. 
Melt a little green wax on the letter when closed, and 
while hot bear the die upon it; the heat will fuse them | 
all together, so that the colours will be seen appropriately 
on the green ground. No one can melt the seal now 
without the parts running together and betraying all by 
their intermixture. | 


THE RESTLESS LOAF. 


Fill a nutshell with sulphur vivum, saltpetre, and 
quicksilver, and put it in a loaf of bread in the oven. 
The heat will make it dance to the door and knock to 
be let out. Or the same in a hot breakfast-roll will 
cause laughter. 


ee 


TO TELL COLOURS IN THE DARE. 


Take some human hair, and dip one end in a dye, say 
blue, and the other in yellow. Now undertake to tell, 
even with your eyes blinded, or in the dark, which 
colour is presented to you, by the touch alone. You 
can do so by running the hair between your finger and 
thumb along its length, since it will offer resistance if 
drawn from the end to the root, by reason of its bristling 
with minute teeth pointing all one way. - 


/ THE BANDILOR. 
Fasten two discs of pasteboard or wood ‘at the ends of 
a short axle. Bore a hole through the centre of the 
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: : latter, through which run a cord. Tie a knot on one 


end of the cord, to prevent it coming through ; draw it 
up to the hole, and wind it around the axle; hold the 
free end between finger and thumb, and let the toy fall. 
‘It will not only unwind itself, but the revolution will 
make it wind the cord round it again in the reverse 
way, if you give it loose cord enough at the right 
moment, Thus, a species of perpetual motion is ob- 
tained. If the discs are hollow, and a hole is bored in 
the edge, they will emit musical sounds in their motion. 


TO SEND NUTS INTO THE EAR. 


Show three nuts, thimbles, rings, or “such small 
deer,” in your Jeft hand. Take one between your right 
finger and thumb openly, and a second between the fore 
and third finger unperceived. Carry your hand to your 
mouth, and really put one nut into it, but, making a 
pass with the hand, sneeze, and show the other, as if it 
were that put inthe mouth. Now pretend to throw it 
into the ear, but really catch it in your left hand, which, 
opening, discovers two nuts indeed, as if the third had 
gone into the ear. Complain of the earache in panto- 
mime, pull out your handkerchief, shake it, to prove it 
is empty, and, in carrying it to your ear, take the nut 
out of your mouth. 


ARETE TNS 


TO CHANGE THE PLACE OF AN OBJECT WITHOUT 
TOUCHING IT. 


Three coins being placed in a line, you can change 
the place of the middle one without touching it; for, by 
putting one of the outer pieces beside the other, the 
centre one becomes the first or third. | oy 
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TO MAKE A SEAT OF THREE OANES. 
Set one end of each of three canes aa follows, and a 
seat will be made capable of upholding a good weight. 





Fig. 44. 

Three tableknives, with their handles on the top of 
three inverted wineglasses, penholders, &c., will serve. 
as an indoor illustration; the bats used in “ aooae . 
‘for out-door ones. 

The Toper’s Tripod is the same figure made with long 
pipes, so that a quart pot can be set in the middle of the 
stems where they meet, and be held up. 





THE PUZZLE BRIDGE. 

There is a stream fifteen or sixteen feet wide, over 
which is to be thrown a bridge, but none of the planks 
attainable are more than six feet long, and there are 
no means of lengthening them by joining. _ 


Fig. 465. 
‘By the shove arrangement the crossing | is otiea: 
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‘TO CRACK NUTS IN THE BEND OF THE ARM. 
' - Hlaving a hard-shell walnut in the right hand, openly 
take two more; one of these is openly set in the bend 
_of the left arm, where you engage to break it by the 
muscular contraction. Close your left arm, and strike 
it with the right fist, in doubling up which you break 
one of the walnuts there, the crash appearing to come 
from the one you promised to break. Open the arm 
gently, for fear of strewing the carpet with the shells, 
and, juggling away the extra nut, show the fragments 
in your right hand. 





TO CUT A CARD FOR ONE TO JUMP THROUGH. 


The whole idea lies in the making as long a cord as 
possible of the card, to which end it is cut as follows :— 


Fig. 46. 


It will be seen at a glance what the result will be. 
The adventurer of old, who, inducing the aborigines to 
give him as much land as a bull’s hide would cover, and 
made it into one strip by which acres were enclosed, 
had probably played at this game in his youth. 


THE INEXHAUSTIBLE HAT. 
The trick of producing a quantity of toys, knicknacks, 
and.confectionery from a borrowed hat is performed by 
your slipping into the hata bag with a spring areund 
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its mouth, which keeps in the contents. The spring 
opens at your touch, and you pull out the articles. The 
bag, when empty, takes up little space, and even while 
you juggle it away you replace it with a similar bag full 
of new surprises. 





THE JAPANESE BUTTERFLY TRICE. 

We regret that we know of no royal road to success 
in this entertainment. It is purely a question of hand- 
ling a fan so as to direct the currents of air its motion 
generates upon imitation butterflies. The latter are made 
of very thin tissue paper, in the shape of Maltese crosses ; 
to keep a pair together, a fine hair or a couple of feet of 
thin raw silk unites them. You can become skilfal in 
about three weeks, but for a public performance treble 
that time is requisite. 


THE MAGIC IMPRISONMENT. 

Undertake, by the simple clasping of a person’s fingers, 
to retain him in the room without any other bar what- 
ever. This is done by letting his arms surround a 
pillar, the leg of a table screwed down, or some other 
immovable, before his fingers are joined. 

In the middle ages captives were often handcuffed, 
or rather rope-bound, at the wrists around trees, to save 
the trouble of binding them hand and foot. 
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A STICK BALANCED ON A WINEGLASS EDGE. 
On each side of a ruler or other stick, ten to fourteen 
inches long, stick the point of an open penknife, of equal 
weight, parallel, about three inches from one end. If 
the handles are curved, let the curve be towards the stick. 





F g. 47. 
Whether the glass is empty or full, the stick will con- 
finue extended... 
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7 PEGASUS IN FLIGHT. 

Take a toy horse, with its centre of gravity about 
the middle of its body. Affix fancy wings behind each 
shoulder, to give a resemblance to the charger of Poetry, 
and fasten a wire to the belly, bent in a curve, and 
loaded at the other end with a leaden ball. 





If you set his hinder heels on the table near its edge, 80 
that the ball will have full play under it, the animal can 
be made to rock up and down without danger of falling 
either to one side or forward. 7 





THE STEADY POLICEMAN. | 
Stick a needle in the cork in a bottle or decanter; 
shape out of pith or cork a figare representing a lifes, 
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guardsman, a policeman with his truncheon, a janissary 
with his scimetar, or what you will. Mount him ona 
hard wooden ball; through the ball run a wire, and 
bend it into half a circle; to each end fasten a leaden, 
von, or Kignam vite ball. 





If properly made, the figure may be spun round or 
jpped over in any direction, and yet it will regain its 
uprightness. 


THE SPINNING CORK. 
Variation. 


Prive @ ne ey ae eee tick an iron 
fork into opposite tides of the cork; tarn a tumbler up. 
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side down, and put the cork on it on the point of the 
needle, like atop. This will spin for upwards of half an 
hour. 





THE QUINTAIN. 


Carve out the bust of a man with a ferocious face, on 
which you will gum a Turkish beard and moustaches; 
let one arm be extended, half bent, holding a wooden 
scimetar, and the other bear a shield, adorned with an 
opening, crescent-shape, in which hangs a little bell. 
Load the base with lead, and poise it on a pin, on which 
it shall so freely revolve as to move at the touch of a 
feather. Now, whoever, trying to make the bell ring 
with his finger, does not thrust at it very quickly, the 
figure, turning, will deal him a smart blow on the fore- 
finger knuckle with his sabre. - 





TO SPIN A SHILLING ON ITS EDGE ON A 
NEEDLE-POINT. | 
After having found by practice that you can balance 
a plate on a pin-point, which is undeniable, offer to spin 
a coin by its edge ona needle. Cork a bottle, and run 
a needle into it, eye down; cut a groove im a second 
cork which will hold a shilling tight, and flank the cork 
by two iron forks, as in the Spinning Cork trick. Set 
the coin by its edge on the needle, and spin till weary 
of it. 


| THE PUZZLED LAMPLIGHTER. 
Take a piece of wood in the shape of a bottle, on 
which 6 person is to sit with the neck outwards. He 
being sented: you set one end.of @ cane on the floor, and 
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‘tho other against his waistband; he is to cross one leg 
on the bottle; by this means he is in perfect equilibrium. 
Let him have a candle in each hand, one lighted, with 
which he is to light the other one; but as he is balanced 
evenly, the least movement upsets him, and prevents his 
success, at least, in a dozen trials. 

Varration.—Instead of two forks balancing a cork, 
take # pin of wood, two or three inches long, one end 
tapering to a point, the other forming a man’s head; 
paint the face and body, or make a mermaid of the 
shape. This is the substitute of the cork. For those of 
the forks, cut a piece of wood six inches long by a quarter 
inch wide, in half; bring one end to a point, and stick the 
points in the figure’s shoulders, the sides to be parallel 
with the line of the horizon. Poising this figure hy the 
point on the tip of your finger, it will not only stand 
erect, but keep upright while whirled around. 





PIPE BALANCING. 


A feat, nearly two hundred years old, is thus accom- 
plished. Though it is difficult to keep one tobacco-pipe 
in equilibrium by its stem or bowl, the apparent increase 
of the difficulty will lessen it. Hold a pipe bowl down- 
wards; cap its stem with the bowl of a second pipé; on 
this bowl, where there is left a little knob as an ornament, 
set the stem of a third pipe, in the bowl of which is the 
stem of a fourth, and, lastly, in its bowl the stem ofa 
fifth. Place the lowest pipe by the bowl on your chin, 
with the head thrown back, and, after some attempts, 


you will succeed in preserving them all in balance. 


y 
ee 


2 » SWORD BALANCING. | 
_g® To balance a sword, let the hilt, and not the point, be 
a apmeil.. a rapier with ® bow! hilt i is easily kept erect, 
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TO BALANCE A PAIL OF WATER ON A STICK BUT 
HALF RESTING ON A TABLE. 


This incredible feat is very easily made clear, particu- 
larly when a diagram accompanies the explanation. 


C B I D 
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| 






| 
: 


: 





Fig. 50. 


Let C D be a stick on the top of a table. Run the 
handle of the pail or bucket over the stick, so that it 
may rest upon it from I in an inclined position, and let 
the middle of the pail be within the edge of the table. 
To keep it so, let one end of the stick G E rest 
against the corner G of the pail, its middle against 
the edge of the bucket, and its other end against the 
first stick C D at E, where there is a notch to prevent 
it slipping. If not full, fill it with water without fear, 
for its centre of gravity being in the vertical line pass- 
ing through the point H, which itself meets with the 
table, the case is the same as if the pail were hung from 
the point of the table where it is met with the vertical. 
The stick cannot slide or move on its edge without 
raising the centre of gravity of the pail and its contents. 
The heavier, therefore, they are, the greater the stability. 

Variation.—How to prevent a body, about to fall by 
its own weight, from falling, by adding to it a weight 
on the inclined side. Bend a stout wird as the hook: | 
D GF (fig. 50), and put the upper end in the pipe ofa . 
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- Key at D, on the edge of a table; at the lower end of 
_ the hook hang a weight G, all so fixed that the vertical 
line G D may be a little within the edge of the table. The 
key might otherwise have fallen, but cannot do so now. 
In reality, the weight was added to the opposite side, but 
it does not seem to act as a counterbalance. 





DECEPTIVE BALANCING. 


Mr. Goody, a friend, who Boswellizes me to an annoying 
extent in order to penetrate the mystery of my perfor- 
mance (when he had much more profitably purchased 
my books of revelations), had no sooner heard my ex- 
planation of the last act than he began a series of ex- 
hibitions at houses where he visited, to the deluging of 
I know not how many carpets. He was lamenting this 
misfortune, which I can only attribute to his native luck 
to blunder, when I thought to astonish him still more. 
Taking a ruler, I laid one end on the mantelpiece, and, 
holding the other in my hand, said, ‘“‘ Will you credit 
the fact that this stick would remain in this position, 
though I remove my hand?” “Certainly not,” cried 

; Mr. Goody; “it -will fall.” 
“Then you will not believe 
that it will hold itself better 
by being weighted at the other 
end by—by—let me say this 
chair, for instance.” And 
I tied the two ends of my 
handkerchief to a chair, and 
passed the loop on the ruler. 
Mr. Goody opened his eyes at 
) this paradex, but I soon 
) Fig: Bl proved that he had not reached 
dhe nppermbst heights of amazement, by showing him. 
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another experiment of the samo nature, but more com- 
plicated. 

I took up a heavy four-branch gaselier, which I ex- 
plained was to be put up in the room, to account for its 
presence; in the middle of the top ornament, a globe, ' 
was a hole, through which the end of the ruler being 
passed, it remained suspeaded in the air. Mr. Goody 
tried in turn, but he never succeeded, for one branch 
alone could be set under the support, and the weight of 
the other three forced the ruler to topple over off the 
shelf. Nevertheless, in a couple of minutes I said, 
“Mr. Goody, now try, for I will empower the candelabra 
to obey you.” And this time the lustre did hang on the, 
ruler without a fall. 

Hzplanation.—First, the chair, as arranged, balances 
itself on the principle of the pail and cane. Secondly, 
the gaselier required jugglery to come to its aid. 





Fig. 52. 

When the gaselier is given to strangers, its arms are 
equal in weight, and any one of them must, therefore, 
be oyerpowered by the triple force of the others in union. 
When you yourself perform, you secretly slip into the 
eup of branch A.a ball of lead, which infreases the 
weight beyond that of the others united, wher the 
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ruler must remain horizontal. When you wish to make 
another fail or succeed, without touching it, you must 
have a supplementary contrivance. The gaselier must 
‘be made as in this diagram. 





Fig. 53. 


While the experiment is in progress, a certain quan 

tity of quicksilver, filling the ball A, runs into B during 
three or four minutes. As soon as it fills the latter to 
the height C, the syphon D draws it all off, so that it 
runs in an instant to fill the cup HE, where it acts pre- 
cisely the part of the ball of lead in the former case. 
Thus, success is assured, though the feat could not take 
place three or four minutes before; and when it does 
gocur three minutes afterwards, every one imagines that 
your success depends on your will, and not on hidden 
works. 





TO MAKE SCREENS WHICH WILL RISE ERECT OF 
THEMSELVES AFTER BEING PRESSED DOWN. 
Just as a false keel of lead attached to the bottom of 

a toy boat will cause it to right itself in the water, so 

may a screen be made to act similarly by having it of 

very light’ material,-with a heavy bar along the bottom 
of its frame us a counterweight, 
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THE MAGIC BOUQUET, 


Taken from a Borrowed Hat, and yet Three Times the Size 
of that Hat, and Fading or Blooming at Command. 


The stalks of the flowers of this bouquetaremade hollow, 
of hard paper, rolled up, or tin. Pierce them with several 
holes, around which mould wax to resemble the cups of 
flowers and their stems. Over the wax put loosely some 
goldbeater’s skin or gummed silk, painted of the colour of 
the flowers to be represented, and so caught up at the 
lower edges as to assume the desired shapes when there 
is air within. This being done, the envelopes can be 
pressed and pinched till they take up little or no room, 
and the bouquet will enter a hat. In tue barrel or 
handle of the nosegay must be a container of compressed 
air, which air, on being set free by pressure of a spring, 
rises into the stalks of the flowers, and puffs out the 
envelopes into their proper shapes. To make them 
wither, a piston which draws the air back down again 
into the barrel is alone required. Thig is beautifully 
effective, and is the ladies’ favourite. 


TO MAKE A LUCKY NINEPIN BALL. 


Bore a hole in a common ball, not quite to the centre | 
. fill it with lead, and let in a plug of wood to hide the 
joining. On rolling such a ball, it will turn from the 
straightforward course, unless by chance or skill you 
have made tle lead turn so as to be either exactly at top 
or bottom whilst rolling. : 


A CYLINDER ASCENDING AN INCLINED PLANE. 
At one point of a cylinder, as a tin canister, on the 
inside, solder a leaden rod from end to end: or, if it is a 
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solid: wooden block, bore a hole at the edge, and run 
lead into it. This prepared cylinder can support itself 
oh an inclined plane if the angle of the latter with the 
horizon is not too wide. If it is turned in a certain 
direction, it will, moreover, move up the incline, carried 
by the weight. 

On this same principle a clock has been made to tell 
time though it was rolling down an incline, for which it 
required twelve hours, at the expiration of which the 
road it ran on had to be reversed for it to repeat the 
- performance. 





A DOUBLE CONE ASCENDING A SLOPE BY ITS 
OWN WHEIGHT. 


Take two cones of wood—of oak, for instance—and@ 
join them at their bases. 





Fig. 54. 


Then make a supporter of wooden slats, in the shape of 
a letter T. At each end of the cross bar D place a 
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pin, A and B, from which shall run a strong wire to the 
pin at the end of the bar OC. The summit, C, must be 
below the horizontal line; the two arms equally inclined 
to the horizon; the line A B equal to the distance between 
the tips of the double cone, and the height, A D, a little 
less than the radius of the base. 

This done, on placing the cone between the wires at 
‘ the base, it will roll up to the top. 


-UNCONSUMING FLAMES. 


You may seem to destroy an article, as a bank-note, 
a letter, or a handkerchief, by pouring on it spirits, good 
brandy, &c., which will burn more in the air than on 
the things saturated with it, and which has an inflam- 
mable residue so water-like as to put the fire ont. A 
handkerchief, well soaked in white of egg and alum, 
is also incombustible. | 





igs TRICKS WITH APPARATUS, 





TRICKS WITH APPARATUS, BUT 
WITHOUT CONFEDERATES. 


1,001 GOBLETS FOUND IN A HAT. 
(Frikell’s own Trick.) 
Preporation.—Let about five-and-twenty tin cups be 
be made (as in the illustration), fitting neatly into 





one another, the smallest ‘into the next larger, and so 
on, the diameter increasing successively only by the 
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thickness of the metal employed. This collection of 
many cups, all in one, can be placed on the conjuror’s 
table in open view, if so made as not to lead any one to 
suspect that the outer one contains. several. 
Performance.—This agglomeration of goblets is covered 
with the hat, when you are laying the latter down as if 
carelessly. When you please, you pretend to hunt for 
the goblet among the objects about you, and, on dis- 
covering it under the hat, you appear wonderstruck. 
You make as if to take up the cups, and do so at the 
same time as you lift the hat, crown upwards. By 
having your little finger under all the cups, held mouth 
upwards, you prevent any falling out. You take the 
inner one out and place it on the table, and are about to 
put aside the hat, held in your left hand, when you are 
surprised to see another cup in the hat. You take it 
out and put it down near the first, and again are 
amazed that the hat is still occupied. Then you quickly 
eytract the cups one at a time, piling them up on the 
table in a symmetrical heap, as a pyramid, for instance; 
one or two you can let fall to roll among the audience, 
the curious pickers-up of which will be much edified by 
studying their simple material and unromantic shape. 


THE BEWITCHED DICTIONARY. 


Take up a large dictionary, and, turning the pages 
over carelessly, suddenly stop among the C’s, for in- 
stance, saying, ‘‘ How well this is illustrated ; c-a-n-a-r-y 
—canary!’’ and a canary flies out of the book. Turn 
forward and stop among the 1s for a iark, among tne 
O’s for an owl, and so on. Then give the book to be 
examined, whilst you catch the birds so " riiraculously 
produced. Yet nothing is more simple. Behind the 
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table, and at the end near which you stand, is a shelf on 

which are the birds arranged in alphabetical order. in 

“moving the book and your hands to and fro, you cover 
one hand with the open book to get the bird up to its 
level. On spelling the words, it is easy to open your 
hand and let the prisoner take to flight. 


THE MAGIC UMBRELLA-CASE. 


Let a cylindrical case be made of the same width from 
end toend. The inside is to be divided in halves by a 
diagonal partition, in such a way that either end has an 
opening into which an umbrella or parasol can be thrust, 
as in the diagram. 


Fig. 57. 


Display the parasol, shut it up, and put it into the case. 
Offer to transform it into dolls, toys, perfume-crackers, 
or any other such articles. In going to your table, you 
have only to let the case fall, as if by accident, when, in 
taking it up, you can do so by that end to which the 
ferule of the parasol points, and which is, really, the 
mouth of the compartment where the toys are packed. 

Wave your wand, invoke your magical powers, and 
astonish your audience by pulling out and tossing among 
them the trifles into which the disappeared parasof 
seems to have been recast. 
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TO RESTORE 'A RIBBON CUT INTO TWENTY 
PIECES. 


A coloured ribbon ‘is shown to the audience, together 
with a metal case, of brass or pewter, commonly called 
a ‘sovereign-box.” The latter can be examined, to 
prevent the slightest uncertainty existing about its 
solidity. 

Retaking the ribbon, you snip it into many pieces, 
and put them all into the box, saying, ‘‘ The ladies may 
rely on it that no one would in his senses destroy se 
beautiful a ribbon, if he did not have the power of 
restoring it to its original condition.” Immediately 
some one is requested to hold the box, so that there can 
be no suggestion of a substitution; yet, all this to the 
contrary, the ribbon is found entire when the box is 
opened. The box is again examined, but it has no 
place of concealment for the cut pieces, or to produce 
the entire ribbon. 

EHzxplanation.—On the shreds being closed up in the 
box, it is taken, laid on the table a second, and then 
held in the right hand. 





Fig. 58. 


: Bat a, second box, seailae: and containing a ribbon 
exactly. like the ‘other before it was cut, is held. between 
‘the ‘thumb | and the ‘base’ of the ring finger, unseen, 
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because the palm of the performer's Hand is away from 
the bystanders. 





Fig. 59. 


Tiais being arranged, some one is asked to hold the box, 
and, in describing a semi circle with the hand, as if to 
present the box ceremoniously, it is let fall into your 
other hand, upon your knees, or behind your table, as 
the case may be, and the second one, being pushed 
forward to the tips of the fingers, is accepted for the 
first. : 





Fig. 60. 


This deception succeeds all the better from no one 
guessing that the substitution was made at that point, 
whereas one is apt to believe that the secret les in the 
formation of the perfectly innocent box. 





: (4 SIMPLER BOX FOR THE SAME. WITH cont. 


“Take a common box, about an inch deep, round, and 
‘of thé diameter of the edin to be played with, Line it | 
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‘with dark paper, and paste on one side of the coin some 
' of the same paper. Previously to your performance, 
let a similar coin be concealed where you can remember 
it, and, on borrowing a third coin of the sort, drop 
your prepared one plainly into the box, papered side up. 
Put the lid on, and shake the box up and down, when 
the sound will prove the coin’s presence. Now shake 
it from left to right, when the coin, fitting the interior, 
will not move, and, consequently, make no sound. Boldly 
remove the lid, 2nd show that the box is empty, as the 
coin seems now to be the bottom. The hidden coin can 
be discovered, or the one you borrowed can be juggled 
out of a bystander’s ear, pocket, or hat, at pleasure. 





ANOTHER BOX FOR DISAPPEARANCSES. 

A box is upon your table, into which you plainly 
place little articles of the nature of sweetmeats, toys, 
cakes, &c. One of the party is asked to lock the box, 
and you tap it and the table with your wand, to prove 
there is no trap or hole. Leaning over the box, so as to 
mask it considerably, tilt it over on one side, when, on 
opening the lid, the contents are gone. 

Explanation.—The box, which is square, has no 
bottom, or, rather, a side swinging on a hinge seems 
to be the bottom of it. It has a lid with a lock, and 
a spring catch, and no other mechanism. _ 


Borrom. 


Fig. 61. Fig. 62. 


A, the-box without the bottom. 4B, the binge, cor- 
responding with D, the site of the “hinge-pin in C, an 
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- taigle piece exactly fitting one side and the bottom of 
‘the box. The spring catch prevents it falling outwards 
except when its movement is wanted. When you turn 

- the box upon its side, after letting the catch go, the 
. bottom remains on the table’s surface line, and the side 
becomes the bottom, and, of course, shuts off all view of 
what is really only on the other side of the flap. When 
the box is set up again, the pieces resume their former 
places. With a box of a suitable size, a man or other 
large object could be conjured away out of sight quite 
as effectually. 


A 
B 
D D 
t C = 

Fig. 63. Fig. 64. 


A, the box, with object, D, to disappear. B, the same 
on one side, the false bottom concealing the object. 


THE PEPPER-BOX TRICK. 


Procure an ordinary tin pepper-box_ of the elegant 
shape here shown, which is not unlike the pillar posts, 
and let a tin tube be soldered to the bottom, which is 
removed, so that it will play inside it like a telescope’s 
, Slides. Cut a slit at the bottom on one side of this tube, 
, #@ that a coin will enter it. Make the lid double, en- 

closing cy metal counter, which will move with a sound 
when the top is shaken. Borrow a shilling, which is to 
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coin ; it instantly drops to the bottom, and by the slit 
falls out into your hand holding the box, In fastening 
the lid, push up the inner tube, and rattle the counter. 
Pretend to drop the coin through its prison into a hat 
or on a plate. Then rattle the counter, previous te 
picking up the marked coin from the floor, or in a 
corner, or under Master Bobby’s collar, &c.. 


ee 


cc——T 


Lh 





Fig. 65. 


THE BELL AND BIRD TRICK. 
To transform Canary Seed, under a Bell, into 
a Live Bird. 


Preparation.—Let a tin bell be made, eight inches high, 
and five inches wide at the mouth. Of the same metal 
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have a cup made five inches deep, which will go into the 
bell; have an edge to it, as represented in fig. 69. A 
- second cup or box, which will go into the first ons, will 
be but an inch deep, with an edge a little broader than 
the other one, as shown.in fig. 68. In addition, have a 
bag, large enough to hold a handful of bird-seed and a 
bird, such as a pigeon, and all your preparations are 
complete. 





Fig. 70. 


Performance.—Let your bell be circulated amongst 
the audience for scrutiny, to persuade all that there is 
nothing suspicious hidden in it, and let the bag of seed be 
exarhined, that no one can imagine a bird was contained 
in it. You have already put the bird in the box 
(fig. 69), and covered it by the other (fig. 68). The 
two boxes seem but one, and you put them into the bag 
of seed, saying it is to fillit, But the seed only goes 
into the upper cup. You set the whole on the table, 
asking a lady to take a pinch of the seed in her hand, 
to utterly remove doubts. The double box being on the 
table, cover it with your bell, which you press down 
firmly ; if the sizes of your boxes were properly adjusted, 
the smaller one will be of the inside diameter of the bell, 
and 80 be pinched by it, and will come up with it when 
_you unopver the second box (fig. 69), and the: bird will 
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- be free to leap out, as here depicted, to the generul sur- 
prise. 





' Note. —A few small holes made in the box (8g. 69) 
will give the bird air. 


THE MAGIC PADLOCK. 

A padlock is represented in the following fAgure, 
which can be attached to a person’s lip with all appear 
ance of piercing the skin, and which cannot be removed 
without the magician’s help. 





Fig. 72. Big, 78, 
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“Fig, 72 shows the padlock. open, in other omer | 
vwith the button A pulled out, and the bolt B let down. 

Fig. 73 is the same padlock closed as it is shown to 
the audience, who cannot undo it, if ignorant of the 
secret. Ais the movable button pushed in, and B the 
movable bolt run up, so as to unite with the elbow part 
of the principal stem. 

To open the lock, you need only pull out the button 
A at the same time that the bolt Bis let down. To. 
fasten it, let go the button A and the bolt B, which shut 
of themselves. 

By this instrument a door with a hasp and staple can 
be fastened so that, while against all others it is secure, 
you can open it in five seconds. 

It can also be used as follows. Call to you some youth 
who has been particularly boisterous during the enter- 
tainment, and ask him several questions, to which his 
native impudence will probably cause him to give 
bouncing answers. Upon that, say sternly, ‘‘ You’re 
a very good boy, but have the fault of too long a 
tongue,”’——and clap the padlock to his upper lip quickly, 
though, of course, not roughly, and say, ‘‘Now, my 
friend, speechify if you can.” 

But there is little fear of the victim abusing’ your 
permission, in his bewilderment at the experiment. There 
will be sufficient spring in the apparatus to prevent him 
or outsiders releasing him, when you will come to his 
uid and liberate him with a mere touch. 





THE KEY AND THE RINGS. 
To Take Rings off a Key. 


A key ig, shown, on the shank of witch. are ‘three 
rings, much ‘too small to be forced over the wards or. 
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the handle: the puzzle is to ‘take off the rings, and ‘ 
again, when they are free, to put them on. | “ 





Fig. 75. 


Fig. 74 shows the key encircled by the rings as it 
is presented to the audience. 

Fig. 75 shows the same key in two parts, which are 
held firmly together by a catch at the end of B, which 
enters into the end of A, the spring of which is forced 
by the insertion of the little pin C. It will thus be seen 
how very easily the rings can be taken off and put on 
the key. ; 

In presenting this puzzle to the audience, you tell 
the following story :— | 

‘‘In the dark days when all men of superior learning 
were compelled to enter the Church, or run the risk of 
the sorcerer’s fate, a wise man was encaged in the 
dungeons of Toulouse, which he found too tight for 
him, by the way. To add mockery to his pains, two 
or three rings of his leg-irons were welded around the. 
stem of a key which opened his dungeon door, and his 
iailors daily jeered him, saying that he had only to. 
charm the key off the rings to set himself free. In 
time he puzzled himself out of the bondage, so that 
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“one. day they who had had such rare sport with him, 
‘found he had made himself scarce. Now, how was it | 
‘possible for him to extricate the key from the rings, or 
as in this case in your hands, the rings from the key P”’ 

Upon the impossibility of this solution being owned, 
you take the key, hold it behind you (or ask for your 
hands to be covered with a hat or a handkerchief), and 
separate the key so as to get off the rings, when you 
restore the key to its former condition. The tool to 
‘force the spring is so small as to be easily concealed, 
and as practice will enable you to perform the trick 
with one hand in time, the mystery will remain 
impenetrable. 





THE BARREL OF REGULUS. 


To Enclose Coins in a Cask and defy their being 
taken out. 


The little barrel here depicted is made on the 
principle that no force that can be reasonably applied 
will drive in one head of it; but that same head, on 
being pressed from within, will readily drop out. 


Fig. 76. 


| “Having shut up inside the barrel | 
‘eoin, a lady’s ring, s marble, or other small. article, ‘the 
‘barre}"is presented to the audience, with the assurance 
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that not one amongst them will be able to extract the 
prisoner. 

While they try, you can relate the story of Regulus, 
the Roman general, rolled down a hill in a cask lined 
with spikes, and regret that he did not know the secret 
of leaving a cask as freely as Diogenes his tub. 

On all attempts proving fruitless, you pull ont the 
tap, insert a strong iron wire by the hole, and push . 
the head A, which will fall into your hands. 

You will naturally take good heed that no one sees 
how you get at the contents of this magic cask. 

Boxes can be made on this same plan, of any shape 
fancy may suggest. 


THE SUGAR-PLUM VASE. 


To Change White Beans into Swam-shot. 


On account of this vase and its cover having both 
false bottoms, it holds very little. Hach of these false 
bottoms is opened by pressure on a spring above and 
beneath. 

Preparation.—In the cover is placed some black beans, 
or swan-shot, or similar small BsORe5) and in the vase 
itself white beans. 

Performance.—Whilst chatting about paradoxes, and 
the difficulty of proving that black is white, you show 
the white beans, apparently quite filling the vase. You 
put the lid on, and at the same time make the white 
beans fall into the bottom out of sight. But, suddenly 
feigning that you forgot to let a few of the beans be 
handled by the audience, to convinco all that there is no 
deception, you open the vase. But, as “pressing the 
spring in the cover has made the shot or black beans 
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) drop down into the vase, yon affect to be as much an~ 
‘tounded as your audience really are. 





raft illssseH I iis 






Fig. 77. Fig. 78. 


THE BEWITCHED BILLIARD BALLS. 
Te send a Ball from one Box into another Boz. 


Preparation.—Let two boxes or urns be made, exactly 
alike, with a cover to each, deep enough to hold a 
billiard-ball. In one of the urns is shown the ball, and 
the other urn is exhibited quite empty. The ball being 
in the cover of the apparently empty urn, it is shut up 
roughly enough to make it drop down into the cup which 
it fits, and you say, as you cover the other urn in which 
the duplicate ball is seen, ‘‘ This ball must fly into that. 
other urn without my handling either of them.” In 
putting the cover on, you give a slight shake, which 
makes the ball leap up into the lid, and so its removal 
reveals the empty urn; but the other urn now being 
uncovered, you cun easily display its ball dropped down 
at the first into the body of the urn. This can ve 
repeated as often as seems desirable. | 
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THE TWIN VANISHING BOXES. 


Two boxes are required, precisely alike as far as out- 
ward appearance is concerned, but one having a false 
bottom in the cover of it. 


E =i, 


Fig. 79. Fig. 80. 


In this secret piace is put a coin or medal, which can 
be heard to rattle when the knob is let up, but which is 
held firmly when the knob is pressed, the sound of the 
coin shaking making it be believed that the box con- 
tains money, though it is actually empty. The other 
box only resembles this in shape, having no secret re- 
ceptacle, and can be handed round among the audience. 
This latter we will call the plain box, and the other the 
false one. 

Performance.—QOnly one box is to be shown at a time, 
although both are to be in your hands, and hence practice 
is required to make you skilfulin the operation. Borrow- 
ing a marked shilling, florin, or crown, according to the 
size of the coin contained in the false box, you place it 
in the plain box. You exchange the latter for the false 
box, with care to rattle the shilling, by loosening the . 
knob; then pressing it down, you beg a lady to wrap the. 
box up in an end of a scarf, or handkerchief, and hold 
it tightly. This done, you order the coin to vanish from 
the wrapped-up box, which is uncovered, and found, with 
surprise, to be empty. Taking this box, you exchange it 
for the other, which really contains the cdin, and in. 
‘which it is found, to the double amazement. 
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THE BELL AND BEANS TRICK. 


 Prepar atign.— Have a bell made, as shown in fig. 81, 

"where there is a cavity in the top to hold half a pint of 

beans, peas, or shot. The handle is kept up by a spiral 

spring, but when you press it down, it opens the mouth 
of the cavity, and lets out its contents. 

Performance.—Having put 

into a half-pint measure a 

shilling or other coin, heap it 

full of beans, and say, “My 

agricultural friend, Benjamin 

Bumpkin, came to Covent 

Garden last week, and, hear- 

ing of the celebrated forty- 

feet-an-hour climbing bean, 

went into the shop to buy 

some. He rang the bell— 

(you ring the bell)—-and had 

sae the measure full of beans 

poured out to him.” You empty the measure into 

the bell, retaining the com by your thumb. Pour 

back again, and say, ‘‘ But Mr. Bumpkin haggled 

about the price until the man became bumptious, 

nd took back his beans—(pour into the bell, and 

press the handle, so as to fill the secret place)—and 

refused to return the money. My friend went out fora 

policeman, and returned. The shop was closed, but he 

rang the bell furiously.—(Ring the bell, hold it mouth 

‘down, when it seems to be empty.)—He forced his en- 

trance and shook the seedsman by the collar, to obtain 

his money— (drop the coin)—and the benevolent 

Bumpkin had to depart without the beans.—(Cover the 

measure with the bell, and press the handle, to let. 

the beans ryn down-into it).—Yet he onght to have 
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persevered, for here (show the measure) are the beans: 
ready for him.” | : 


THE ENCHANTED FIGURE CASE. 


To tell the Number formed by Three Figures in a Boz 
without seeing in what order they were arranged. 


A box is given to one of the company, which contains 
three blocks, on which are the figures 2, 3, and 4. He 
is asked to place them in any order he pleases in the 
box, which he is to return to you locked by himself, 
without letting you know what sum the three numbers 
compose. 


Fig. 83. 


This box has a flexible bottom, as of that felt-lined 
india-rubber cloth used for covering pianos, through 
which, while you seem but to be holding the box in 
your left hand by the right-hand opening, you can 
easily feel the order of the blocks; ‘that of No. 2 being 
narrow at the base, that of No. 3 equally thick through- 
out, and that of No. 4 narrow at the top. A very little 
practice will teach the knowledge of these blocks by the 
touch. The trick must be performed rapidly. By 
similar means a box can be constracted to hold seven’ 
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or birstve blocks, differing enough to betray their 
identity by the feeling, the first to tell which day ot 
the week, and the other which month of the year is 
chosen by the audience. 


TO MAKE A PICTURE WHICH CHANGES ITS 
ASPECT FROM THREE POINTS OF VIEW. 


Make a box without a cover, say ten inches wide by 
six high, and one inch deep. Groove the top and the 
bottom, on the inside, with straight lines, one inch 
apart, into which can be inserted slips of cardboard, 
thin wood, or metal, an inch wide, and so long as to 
fit an end in the top and bottom grooves diametri- 
eally opposed to each other, perpendicularly. Take a 
picture a little less than ten inches wide and six high, 
and cut it perpendicularly into inch strips, pasting the 
first one of them on the left hand against the back of 
the box, on the left in the space between that side and 
the first groove; the next slip in the next space, until 
all are placed. Take a second picture, ten inches wide 
and six high, and cut it perpendicularly into inch strips, 
which you paste, the first inside the left side of the box, 
the second on the right side of the first upright board, 
the third on the right side of the second board, and so 
on; so that any one on the right of the box, at a 
certain point of view, will see the picture as an entirety, 
since the edges of the board are nearly unnoticeable. 
A. third picture of the same size as the last, cut into 
inch strips, is pasted on the other side of the boards 
and on the inside of the right side of the box, which 
looks perfect to any one on the left of the box. There- 
fore from before and from either side a different picture 
ean be sean fn the same box. Signs are thus constructed, 
of letters instead of pictures, which read differently to — 
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those coming up the street either way or are on the 
opposite footway. 

So far this is merely an sphical illusion, and to make 
it a magical apparatus a slight modification is required. 





THE TRANSFORMING PICTURE. 

Lut the boards on which are the cut pictures be not 
fixtures in grooves, but set on hinges at the back, so as 
to be drawn by a wire into lying flat either to the right 
or left. Thus the picture on the back of the box will 
not only be totally covered by them, but, whichever side 
of them is presented, another picture is seen by the 
spectator, who—the movement being accomplished 
noiselessly—may well be puzzled to account for the 
change, which can be repeated by reversing the move- 
ment. 





THE CHINESE TOP TRICK. 

Some twenty-five years ago a Chinese man-of-war, 
on a voyage around the world, made a stay in New 
York Harbour. The chief officers were well received 
by the merchants, who are rarely blind to the gain in 
cultivating friendly feelings with possible customers, 
and in return the Orientals feasted them on board their 
vessel. Among their native entertainments, none ex- 
cited more amazement than the performances of the 
company of jugglers, part of the retinue of the captain 
and learned men attached to the ship. Indeed, the 
officers were entreated to let them perform on shore 
at the houses.of the merchants during evening parties, 
and, their su S Tooes being reiterated, some one of a 
speculative mind induced eight or ten of them to desert, 
" Tie perdu till their ship had sailed, and then, for a living, 
to give public performances at the Broadway Theatre.’ 
They executed many novel feats—the ‘pinning a man te 
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Se “ ‘tomrd. ‘with knives thrown from a distance, balancing, 
tight and slack rope dancing with umbrellas in lien of 
; “balancing-poles, keeping jars containing children in 
_ ‘motion in the air with their feet, and the huge top 
which, contrary to all laws of nature as previously 
understood, spun with its peg on the end of a string, 
ran along a string across the stage through cages 
wherein were bells, which it rang, &c. After a while, 
the troupe broke up, the members learning English, and 
going off as ‘“‘stars’’ of travelling circus shows, or 
settling in New York as cigar-dealers, and so on. Of 
one I learnt the construction of many of their ingenious 
pieces of mechanism, and introduced the top in my own 
performances. A few years ago the two Japanese 
troupes of acrobats and jugglers, Professor Risley’s and 
another, which gave entertainments in London and 
elsewhere, brought out this same top-spinning feat, and 
the same reception of wonderment greeted it. 

Like most of the deceptions here made clear, the 
means towards surprising ends are simple. 





D2 
Fig. 86. , rig. 85 

. The top, though to appearance like any common top, 
made of peg and body in one, is composed of four 
pieces, each of which plays its part in conducing ta 
the phenomena. A is the body, two inches in length 
and three in diameter, to which is joined a fixture B, an 
inch length of quarter-inch staff, either wood or 
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if the body is of light wood, let this head and pin be of 
hard wood; if of metal, say hollow tm or brags, the 
head and pin will be a cylinder of the same. The 
materials are to be light and strong, and that is all, 
Through the centre of the top is bored a hole, into 
which fits a rod C, three inches and a quarter long—~ 
that is to say, it projects a quarter of an inch below the > 
top; its upper end terminates in a handle, by which it 
can be held while the top revolves freely on it as on an 
axle. A little above its end is a hole pierced, or a 
groove round it, by which can be fastened a hollow 
metal cylinder D, with its lower end (shown in D 2) 
closed up, and a small hole bored in it. A piece of hard 
wood or iron wire, half an inch long, H, ends on one 
part with a point, on the other with wedge-shaped 
cut, and is retained inside the cylinder D, as shown 
in fig, 86, by the turned up end of the cylinder 


(D 2). 


Fig. 87. 

To put the parts together, begin by thrusting the rod 
C through the top downwards, and, having dropped 
the loose peg E into the hollow cylinder D, put the 
latter on the end of C, and make it fast. The appara- 
tus is now complete. , a 

To Spin the Top.—Between the head of B and thé top 
itself wind a cord several times around, so as to cover 
all that space, holding the top by the head of the rod C 
and the head of ( which prevents either turning. On 
withdrawing the string by a steady forcible movement 
of the right hand, and releasing B, the top spins, -—* 
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pou nay til hold it by the head of O, or place it like 


” : ae ordinary top on the table or floor. 


 Performances.—Practice will enable you to spin the 


5 - top in the air and catch it on your hand; to take it up 


on the hand—palm or back; to spin it on the tip of a 
finger. The groove in the peg will aid other feats, such 
as setting it on the edge of a sword-blade, up and down 
which it will run, spinning, as you raise and lower the 
‘weapon; on a smooth cord or wire, stretched, gently 


inclined, from point to point, even a considerable dis- 


tance; on the end of a string, where a knot prevents it 
slipping altogether off, either at right angles to it, or at 
an angle of forty-five degrees. In its running along a 
wire feat, the finale is to have the wire lead through a 
little Chinese temple, where a box full of cut gold-paper 
has a hinged bottom held up by a spring, which the top 
must strike on its road: its emerging amidst a cloud of 
golddust has a very pretty effect. The top also sping 
on its head, on its edge, on a wire or string loop, 
around the rod B, &c. If hollow, a hole bored in it, or 
a whistle inserted, makes it a musical top. If large— 
and we give the dimensions one-third less than that of 
the ones we have used in public performances—a bell or 
two can be placed inside, with three or four loose copper 


or brass bullets, the contact of which causes a pleasing 


tinkling. The top can be painted and gilt profusely 
after Oriental designs; a gold and black lacquer-is effec- 
tive; but there is no limit to adornment in barbaric 


THE BIRD WHISTLE. 


“There are ‘two ways of imitating such birds as the 
Canary, lark, thruah, &c., in each of which water plays 
ee ee a ee | 
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make a whistle at the lower end of a quill, and fit that 
end to the hole where the spout came off. Fill the tea- 
pot half full of water, and, on blowing the whistle, the 
wgitation of the water by the passage of the sound- 
waves through it will give the trills desired, which can 
ye modulated according to taste. Second: make a 
whistle in the middle of a piece of willow, elder, or 
«kindred wood, six inches long, and let the end not to 
your lips be under the surface of the water in a tumbler. 
The same effect is produced as before. The high tone 
resembles the canary’s ; a lower pitch, the lark’s, black: 
bird’s, &c. 


MUSIC CEASING AND RESUMING ITS COURSE AT 
COMMAND. 


If you suspend a heavy weight to a cord wound 
yound the axle of the cylinder of a barrel organ, gravity 
will cause it to work the machine, A vefy simple 
‘arrangement of a wheel worked by a spring ratchet 
catching at teeth in its outer edge will enable you even 
at a distance to stop and to make recommence the 
music. The organ itself can be set in concealment 
behind an automaton organ-grinder, who can thus 
appear to obey your orders. 


TO IMITATE TRUMPETING ON THE VIOLIN. 
Let a bridge of wood be made in this form :— 


inverted glass. 
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.. Pat- under the strings, it makes them sound one 
ome higher, except the fourth and fifth, On playing 
~.. ‘ty lively, dashing tune, the music will have a strong re- 
- gemblance to that of the trumpet. The fourth and fifth 

_ strings lie under the bridge, and escape the heightening 


strain designedly. 





“TO DRINK WINE AND SNEEZE COIN. 


Have some coin in your pocket-handkerchief. Drink 
a glass of wiue, and, very naturally, lift your handker- 
chief to wipe your lips; suddenly exclaim, ‘‘ What a 
singular flavour! quite metallic, that wine,” and, 
sneezing, open the handkerchief as you lift it again, 
when the coin falls. At the same time, carry your 
left hand, in which you have a few sixpences between 
the ball of the forefinger and thumb, to the glass, and, 
turning it upside down, say, “No wonder, when I 
was drinking this!’ and let fall the coin as if from the 





TO HAVE FRESH FLOWERS IN WINTER. 


At the season of flowers blooming, cut fine ones with 
a few inches of stem, and dip them entirely in melted 
wax ; wrap them up so coated in tissue paper, and put 
them on a layer of fine sand in a box, and cover them 


over with sand. Put away in a dry place. When 


wanted, take them out, tear off the paper, chip off the 
wax, and put them in water, in wlzich is dissolved a 


pisich of salt or saltpetre. 


e 





TO EXTRACT THE CENTRE PIECH OF THREE 
PAPERS ROLLED UP TOGETHER, 


‘Cut a. strip of paper, one inch wide, into three pieces, | 


one six inches, one five inches, and the third four inches | 
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long. Lay the long strip down, and on it the next 
longest, and lastly the small one; one end of each of 
the latter to be placed even with one end of the long 
‘one. Now roll them up from that end, the long one out- 
side, so as to make a cylinder as thick as a lead pencil. It 
seems impossible to extricate the middle, or five-inch 
strip, from the cylinder without touching the little one. 

Unuroll the cylinder a little until the end of the 
middle piece appears, which you seize in your right 
thumb and forefinger. Hold the cylinder between your 
left forefinger and thumb at each end, so that it can 
turn round like a wheel. Pull the middle band, and it 
will come out, and leave the little one unseen, and the 
outer strip but little unrolled. 


AN EGG ENCIRCLED BY A WEDDING-RING. 


Soak an egg till the shell is flexible, in vinegar or 
weakened acid. Pull it half through a ring, and leave 
it to get hard in cold water. If varnished, it will 
remain an amusing sight. 


TO DRAW WATER FROM A KNIPS. 

Be prepared with a bit of sponge or cotton 
holding a few drops of water, to be hid behind One ear 
or in the coat-collar behind. Take two knives, and let 
them be examined, to prove their hilts are solid, and 
altogether dry. Make some flourishes with them, 
during which you get the sponge in one hatidaupay the . 
right; then, holding the sponge between your fingers 
and the knife handle, scratcb the latter with the other 
knife point, at the same time pressing thé sponge : 
drop or two of water will ran down. _ Throw away ae 


sponge. 


z ‘ee pprcxs: WIT APPARATUS, mo 
= eS A BLIND. 

After you have excited wonder in a few of your 
i | tricks, you are sure to have several pairs of eyes upon 
‘ you, whose sharp owners will be delighted to catch you 
tripping. Turn the laugh on them beforehand by such 
-a.means. as this. Let us say you are putting some 
object under a cover. In turning away, carry your 
hand to your pocket, as if concealing something. Some 
one will declare that you had not left the article under 
the cover, but only pretended to do so. Whereupon, 
you will lift the cover, and expose the object. This is 
sure of a laugh. But, in putting on the cover, really 
convey away the thing; so that the very attempt to 
perplex you becomes a means of furthering the ends you 
have in view 


THE JAPANESE BALL TRICK. 


A, ball is shown to the audience, through which freely 
passes a silken cord, decorated at one end with a tassel, 
and at the other with a ring, which 
can be slipped on the forefinger. 
The ball is totally devoid of any 
mechanism whatever. The tassel 
being put under one foot, the ring 
slipped on one finger, and the cord 
drawn moderately tight in a per- 
pendicular position, the ball is let 
run down the cord. This can ‘be 
done again and again; but the per- 
former makes the ball stop at any 
part of the cord at his own pre 4 
einrecininal imac iia aaron a 
. @ided.on by the audichoe, 
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| Heplanation.—The hole by whieh the cord threads 
the ball is at either opening wider than the cord, and 
apparently runs straight through it; but there is, in 
reality, a deviation from the straight line in the perfora- 
tion; therefore the least tightening of the cord, which 





Fig. 90. 


makes it straight from end to end outside the ball, givea 
the part of the cord within it a firm hold by friction, 
which checks the slipping of the ball, whatever ita 
weight. By practice, the slight movement of the finger 
which holds the upper end of the cord will be imper- 
ceptible to the lookers-on. 





THE MAGIC COFFEE-POT. 

Preparation.— A. coffee-pot is made of tin or electro- 
plate, in the manner of the pneumatic magic bottle and 
funnels, as shown in fig. 91; to 
each of the two compartments B , 
and C is a pipe, H and G, con- 
nected with the spout, and another. 
through the hollow handle to the 
small air-holes Eand F. Take off 

the cover, and fill B with coffee, 
and C with milk, and cork up 
— those openings, and put on the 
Oe ee lid, As long as the openings in 
_ Mig-91 the handle are covered,, which is 
-. dope naturally by the thamb,— 





iomaenanente 
Ot cree 
4 Wye ual 
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Biot a 7. can go ont by the spout, and the pot seéins 


being promised from the empty 
pot, you usk whether it is to be with or without milk, 
and, by releasing one or the other or both the holes in 
the handle of pressure, you can pour out café-noir, café- 
au-lait, or coffee and milk together. 


RUBBING TWO RABBITS INTO ONE. : 
(Herrmann’s unrivalled Feat.) 

You will require a table with a trap, disguised by the 
surface of it being laid out in geometrical patterns, which 
coxceal the outlines. 

Take two rabbits, guinea-pigs, or handkerchiefs, and 
Show them to the audience. Holding one in each hand, 
and seeming to rub them together, you can make that 
in the right hand cover the other completely, and so 
push it down the trap unsuspected. Then ceasing to 
rub, you hold up the remaining animal alone in his 
glory. To a skilful hand the trap table is not needed, 
for a pocket in the table, a bag behind it, or on the 
person, will suffice for the disappearance of the object. 

Note.—After having performed this trick several times 
before the same audience, you may justly fear that the 
table is suspected of complicity with you. It will be 
well, therofore, if, dividing your entertainment into two 
‘parts, by dropping the curtain for a few minutes, you 
have the trap-table substituted then for one, txastly 
‘alike outwardly, examined by the andienve in the early 
part of the evening. | 





 «‘THE MAGIC EXTINGUISHER. 7 
A candle being lit on your table, yon apeak of its 
| feing unwanted, and clap an extinguisher ge it om 
lifting off this oup, the dandle has disappeared. . 
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EHeplanation.—The candle is hollow, and adapts itself. 
perfectly to the cavity of the extinguisher; the top has 
& bit of wick soaked in wax or oil, which only burns till 
you put on the extinguisher, and remains in the bottom 
of the mock candle, which is only a tin case. 





TO DIVIDE WINE AND WATER WITH TAPES. 
* 
(Petorelli’s celebrated Trick.) 


Preparation.—Have three tin covers made, half-egg 
shaped, an inch and a half on top; on two of these 
covers is soldered a piece of thick brass, copper, or lead, 
quarter inch thick; in the centre bore a hole, the same 
in diameter, two inches from the top, and on the inside 
will be a water-tight partition or floor, through the 
centre of which make a small hole. Fill the tops of 
the covers, one with water, the other with wine, then 
cork them well to exclude the air, and, consequently, 
keep the liquid from coming out at the small hole made 
in the centre of the partition. Into a tumbler put as 
much water as there is water in one of the covers, and 
cover it. Then put about the same quantity of wine in- 
another tumbler as there is in the second cover, and 
place that cover well over it; now have a tumbler with 
a hole through the centre of the bottom (made with a. 
drill or diamond), closed with a long peg from the. 
under side. In your trick-table have a small auger 
hole in which the bottom of the peg is held firmly. 
Cover this tumbler with a similar cap to the others. © 

Performance.—Take off the covers of the tumblers” 
having wine and water, and mix them. Pour both into 
the perforated tumbler, replace the tumblers and cover 
them. Lift up the perforated tumbler, concetiling the 

peg with your hand; place it back with eg through | 
the hole, and cover it over. Take a red and white tape 
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‘ome Satay of tinfoil and quicksilver, This can be heard 
“to drop down the gun barrel, but it will fiy into minute 
“particles on leaving the gun, The human target mean- 
“while puts the real bullet into his mouth, and when the 
‘report is heard, shows it between his teeth. Neverthe. 

less, it is a poor feat to run such a risk for. Far safer, 

if not far better, to employ a prepared gun. (See Gun 

Tricks in our other books.) 


THE MAGIC RINGS. 


Have hslf-a-dozen rings made of steel, strong iron, or 
brass wire, a foot in diameter; one set of two and one 
set of three are made by linking so many together, - 
jnseparably ; one is solid; one or two more have a cut 
in them, which is imperceptible from the spring of the 
metal closing it up; moreover, this joint is always con- 
cealed between the forefinger and thumb when not in 
motion. Other loose ones can be handed round for 
inspection, the above being held together in the left 
hand, or on the left arm. Clashing them together, you 
make some flourishes, and show the pair, as if you had 
joined them together. Again flourish, and produce the 
three as the pair with an added one. The three and the 
pair can be linked together by the split one, and so on. 
You can, if the metal is good steel, throw one ring up in 
the air and letting it strike the split ring on the edge 

by the cut as it falls, it will link itself on it too quickly 
for the means to be seen; you can also pretend to rub . 
one through another; other manceuvres will suggest 
themselves. Bear ‘in mind that having one of the 
 Separpte solid rings always disengaged will serve you to 
give it out for examination instead of the si one, 
ease of thechajlenge. 3 


ae 
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“INFLATIN G A BALLOON WITHOUT FILLING. 

- Into your balloon—that is, a sheet of thin india. 
rabber, or a dampened bladder—put a teaspoonful of 
ether, and tie the mouth up. Pour hot water on the 
outside, when the ether becoming vapour, the balloon’ 
will be swelled out. 


THE CADDY FOR CHANGES. 

It seems absurd that, after you have cut up an 
orange, under the eyes of the bystanders, and put the 
pieces inside a tea-caddy, with the cover on, you should 
aver you can restore the fruit. Nevertheless, on again 
taking off the cover, and dropping in a thread, all the 
pieces are fished out strung on the thread. 





Fig. 94. 
aay ‘other articles can be cut up, burnt, or Siew! ise 
reduced to: pie a remnants, and ital the less be: 
restored... ‘ | | : 


ee \ Ricks wire AP PARAY 
‘ Baplanation—The caddy ia a end 


a saith ends, up and down in which 
7 = headed caddy, just easily enough not 


-. effort to move it, but keeping whatever ph 

' taovesitto. Having put the cuttings in the apps 

(1), you must manage unperceived to turn the appara: 
tus upside down, where, in No. 2 caddy, are the pieces 
of an orange threaded as described. 





WARMTH OF DIFFERENT COLOURS 
' Place upon the surface of snow, in bright daylight or 


' gunshine, pieces of cloth of the same size and texture, 


but of different colours, say black, blue, green, yellow, 
and white: the black cloth will soon melt the snow 
beneath it, and sink downwards; the next the blue, and 
then the green; the yellow but slightly; but the snow 
beneath the white cloth will be as firm as at first 





TO SWALLOW A BARBER’S POLE. 


Cut three sheets of tolerably stiff paper into strips the 
longest way, three inches wide; mark off into inch divi- 
sions, and colour both sides, one edge red, the other blue. 
Paste all the strips to form a long band. Magicians 
have a reel to wind such bands up, but you can do it on 
around ruler. Leave the centre end folded over so as 
to present itself to be pulled out. Take this compact 

rall up in the hand with some bookbinders’ paper shav-. 

. ings, and in pretending to fill the mouth with the latter 
sad chew them, insert the roll. Give the centre end a 
sharp but steady pull, and the whole will draw out the ‘ 

Tength of your arm. If well made, and not pulled: ‘out 

| too far, yeu can push it back to ita former state. 8 

- For parmandiney, there is. substituted for: the: ‘paper. 
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the Mountebank’s Pudding, that is, a dozen tin hoops, 
so made as to fit within one another, each in the next 
largest, and covered with cotton to deaden their sound. 
Their own weight, when the large one or small one is 
held up, makes them slide out so as to form a long cone. 





THE MAGIC CARD-CASE. 


In “ The Secret Out” we explained how from a; 
of cards in a case set on top of a decanter those cards 
would leap up which were called by name. That 
required the aid of a confederate. Here we show the 
means of obtaining the same success by 
a little simple machinery being the assis- 
tant. 

Preparation.—T wo cards are chosen by 
the audience from the pack, and re- 
placed with the others; you put them all 
in a case A on top of the pedestal B. 

The persons who selected the cards are 
asked to name them, and in that same 
order the two are seen to rise from the 
pack, and leap free from the others. 

Ezxplanation.—The column C is a tube; 
MM, \ the foot B is a box. Within the lid D is 
i, a trigger, which opens and shuts a hole 
just where the lower end of the tube is 
screwed into its centre. The trigger is 

Fig. 95. = worked by the performer where the au- 
dience cannot see it. The tube is filled with fine 
wand, dry, the trigger being closed. At the top of 


Mw 
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. the card-case, across it, in the middle from side to side, 
is a smooth round bar, with a groove in the centre, 
wherein a thread will. run without getting out; 
the thread is fastened at the front of the case in the 
middle, by one end, and the other end is brought ovér 
the pack, down, under the second of the cards to be 
called up behind it, over half a dozen cards of no 
importance, down behind them, and the first card to 
be called being there placed, up behind it and over the 
bar in the groove; now attach to the end a leaden plug, 
just fitting the interior of the column. On touching 
the trigger, the sand flows out of the tube, and the 
weight sinking as gradually the tautened thread pulls up 
the cards with a steady, mysterious movement. Itisa 
duplicate pack which occupies the front part of the 
card-case; and into the other portion of it, where it 
does not interfere with the working, you put the pack 
drawn from. You “force” the audience to take those 
cards of which you have a similar pair ready on the 





Fig. 96. 


thread. The machine is prepared by setting the trigger, 
as shown in fig. 96, to retain the tube full of sand, and 
placing the duplicate cards on the thread as directed. 
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THE MIRACULOUS GROWTH OF FLOWERS. 


A handsome flower-urn is brought forward, full of 
garden mould, on which some seeds are sprinkled, and 
a marked coin or borrowed ring set. A cover is put 
over it all to exclude air and light, known to be so un- 
favourable to the development of magic vegetation. On 
lifting the cover, the urn opens out in several pieces, 
exposing a bouquet. Something is seen shining in the 
largest flower of the group, and, hastening to open its 
petals still more, you find it is the very coin or ring 
which had been planted amidst the seed. 

Hzplanation.—The urn, which may be square, six or 
eight sided, or round, with fluted sides, is encircled for 
an inch deep at the top by the turned-over edge of a 
shallow pan, in which mould is placed, and on which 
the seed and a duplicate ring is planted. The interior 
of the urn holds a magician’s bouquet, or, in other words, 
a bunch of flowers of painted sheet iron, so made that 
the leaves fold up into small compass, but expand when 
released from pressure. In removing the cover, you 
carry away the false top, and at the same time remove 
the band which its turned-over edge formed around the 
top of the parts of the urn; they open out, like the 
gigantic lilies which enclose fairy-queens of pantomime, 
and the flowers, freed from all restraint, expand under 
the eyes of the company. Of course, the ring is not 
there, but you pretend to see it, and in putting forward 
your Lh nd, you hold the ring between finger and thumb, 
and seem to pluck it out of the flower. 


THE BIRD IN THE FLOWER 


’ Make a rose or tulip out of cardboard or tin, fasten it. 
ona ster. with little springs which shall force open th# 
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petals (see The Magic Rose, in “The Secret Out’). 
Leave in the centre, when the petals are closed, room 
enough to. hide a small bird, or other little creature; 
push the flower down into a cylinder, which will keep it 
closed. On it being pushed up through the case, the 
leaves will spring open, and the prisoner leap or fly 
out. 


THE TEMPLE OF BALL. 


You show to the audience a small toy house, in the 
front of which are three doors, opening outwards if 
pushed from within, but kept closed by a spring. <A 
ball is given to be marked, and may be dropped down 
the chimney in the centre of the roof by any one. 





Fig. 97. 


Nevertheless, the ball will roll out of that door of the 
three which has previously been indicated by the audi- 
ence. 

Hzplanation.—On being let fall down the chimney, 
the ball enters a tube, which leads straight to the centre 
door; bit at two: points on its line are valves, the 
‘mouths of two other tubos, into which the ball falls by 
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its own weight when those valves are open, and which 
lead respectively to the right and to the left hand doors. 
These valves are’ opened by a lever, similar to those on 
accordeons, worked by a wire, and closed by a spring. 
Two little knobs, imperceptible, thanks to the edge of 
the stand being studded with brass nails with the same 
pattern heads, are under your hand when you hold up 
the house to have the ball dropped in, and your ae 
press either at pleasure. 


THE VANISHED WATCH. 


The box used for making coins, &c., disappear, 
although it is locked and held during the performance 
by a spectator, has been explained in “The Secret Out.” 
Its secret is, that a door in one end lets the article slip 
out into one’s hand, even while you are in the act 
of giving the box to be locked up. In such a box 
a watch is placed, and after it is. fastened the watch is 
heard distinctly ticking. Nevertheless, on opening the 
box, it is found quite empty, and necessarily the ticking 
is not heard. 

Explanation.—In the side or bottom of the box is 
conrealed the movement of a watch, with a wire con- 
necting with the catch on which the lid descends, in 
such a manner that when the lid is close shut the 
watch movement is set going; on the lid being hfted 
and that pressure removed, the mechanism stops. 

This is one of Robert Houdin’s inventions. 


“THE MAGIC PLATE. 
A lady’s ring, or a marked coin, being plactd in the 
centre of a plate, either of china or metal, it appears to 
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remain there, although it is in your hands to be disposed 
of where you will. 





Explanation.—There is a hole cut in the middle of 
the plate, which is concealed by its outline forming that 
of a star-centre, or other figure, painted or chased on 
the upper surface. The hole is about the size of a finger- 
ring, or florin piece, and is covered by a piece of metal 
or china, as is most fit, underneath, which slides at a< 
touch from the hole, to let any object thereon fall 
through into the hand beneath. The circular lines of 
the pattern will seem to the audience, if not too near 
your table, those of the ring or coin. 

The multiplying salver, by which a certain number of 
borrowed coins have others added to them by simple 
contact with the plate, is a modification of the above, 
which we have described in “The Secret Out.” 


WINE CHANGED INTO GRAPES. 
Taking up a wine-botile, you fill from it two or three 
glasses, and then, after having let the company examine 
® plain leather cap, cover the bottle with it. After a 
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few flourishes with your wand you tap the cover with 
it, and lift it off to another part of the table, discovering 
a heap of grapes, which has taken the place of the 
bottle. | | 

Explanation.—Take a cone of metal, like an extin. 
guisher, half as long or so as the bottle, with its mouth 
just too large to slip inside it when inserted point down, 
and the better to prevent it being pushed in, cut tha 
edge a little, and pull out little ears in it with a pair of 
pliers. This cone will hold enough wine to fill a few 
shallow glasses. Thus you have nearly the whole in- 
terior of the bottle yet at your disposal, and into it you 
put a quantity of grapes, raisins, or, for the matter of 
that, any dry substance which flows out freely. The 
bottom of the bottle, just within the outer edge, is move- 
able in one piece, on a hinge at a point, with a catch 
opposite, which is easily released when you put the 
cover down upon it, or when you take it at the bottom 
to lift it up. When, thereftre, a grasp of the cover 
takes up the bottle within it, the bottom opening re- 
leases the contents. 
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__—.. HEAD. 
To have a Oard picked from the Pack scattered in the Atr 


by an Inanimate Figure. 


One of the audience is let select a card, which is 
returned to the pack, and shuffled with the others. A 
stand is brought in, being a column surmounted by a 
gilt or painted head, the base of which is hollow, and 
forms a box where the pack is put. At the word of 
command the closed door of the base flies open, and the 
pack is thrown out into the air, falling dispersed, ex- 
cept the chosen card, which appears in the middle of 
the dacaha s face. 
hea Explanation. —In the base a 
Cy simple coiled spring of steel tape 
\ will suffice to cast out the pack; 
the catch of it is released when you 
push in the pack, but the door is 
arranged to move outwards with 
resistance until it passes a certain 
point, when it freely opens; the 
cards are thus expelled forcibly. 
You forced the company to take a 
certain card, of which a duplicate 
was already in its place in the head. 
The illustrations show the front and 
hack views of the head; in the 
former, the face is painted on a piece of sheet iron, 
. which turns on pivots in the centre of the upper and 
lower edge; on the baek is ee or pasted the dupli- 
cate card. 

The movement which releases the spring at the base 
of the stand lifts a catch on one side of the let-in plate, 
which, by the action of an elastic cord, wound once 
round it or a springy wire, executes a turn upon the 






Fig. 100, 
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pivots, so that the card on the back is now seen in the 
front. . 


THE HAMMER OF THOR. 


An egg, apple, or orange is taken up from a number of 
them, but pronounced not to be good; you lay it on the 
table, and, catching up a hammer, which is happily at 
hand, you strike it a blow to break it. On lifting the 
hammer, you find that you have outdone Charles Martel 
himself: he smote a foe to fragments, but you annihi- 
lated the egg. However, it occurs to you that you may 
have driven the egg through the table, without a trace 
of its passage. True! but does not lightning pass 
through solids without a mark of its route? So saying, 
you run your hand under the table, where, sure enough, 
you secure the egg. Whilst the incredulous spectators 
are examining the egg you had better look to the ham- 
mer, which will repay inspection. The head of it is 
hollow; one end is solid, but the other is closed with 
two little doors, kept shut by spring hinges, which open 
from the inside both ways on the egg being struck by » 
them, and close as soon as it has been forced past 
then. 
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TRICKS WITH APPARATUS AND 
CONFEDERATES. 


Ws have now come to the highest stage of modern 
magic, where the help ot a subordinate, generally quite 
unseen and unsnspected by the audience, and secret 
mechanism, enable one to perform feats as incredible as 
the fables of the ancients. Here we have space but to 
lay bare those performances which do not illustrate the 
discoveries of chemistry, electricity, magnetism, and 
optics, which will be given our attention later, as well 
as in a subsequent volume. , 
Elaborate as may seem the means by which the fol- 
lowing surprises are obtained, a closer view will show 
that they are readily managed, and, after all, differ 
merely in degree from the child’s trick of the three_ 
pieces of paper, “ Fly away Jack!” the great original ' 
of Hankypanky, of which the earliest performance was 
unrecorded when the Assyrians were young. - | 
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DRESS. 


..Jhere are two modes of appearing to the andience ; 
one as a foreigner, such as an Oriental, and therefore’ 
in the flowing robes of India, China, or Japan, most 
favourable for concealment; or in plain evening dress 
* in vogue. A court-suit would be imposing to one of a 
fine figure, as well as suitable for aiding one’s exper)- 
ments. 

In any case you must have the dress prepared with 
pockets, more numerous and in different places to where 
they are habitually made. You will find only by prac- 
tice exactly where they will be placed most handy. 





SPEECH. 


There are three ways of addressing an audience while 
you perform your feats. The school of Bosco and Dobler 
prescribes the pronouncing of old adjurations by ancient 
magicians, such as, “ Spiriti mei infernali, obedite!” 
(My demons, obey me!) The second way is merely to 
utter at the stage of a performance where the andi- 
ence’s attention is to be diverted, a set phrase, namely, 
‘“‘Hocus pocus, tontus talontus vade celeriter jubeo!”’ 
or, “ Presto—pacillo—pass! quickly !”’ For ordinary 
entertainments among friends, invent some burlesque or 
macaronic Latin sentence, “‘ Rustyfasty—susfiticum overi 
carpitorum aiditer mei!” 





THE CONJUROR'S ASSISTANT. 

The majority of deceptions can be performed by one's 
own self, bat when it comes to mechanical. apphances 
and the tretitment of borrowed articles secretly oat of 
the room, an accomplice in the craft is necessary. 
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A brother or relation who is bright and nimble, with- 
out being mischievous, can easily be tutored to assist 
you. The audience must be accustomed to his coming 
in and going out of the room very frequently, but more 
often than not without being on any material errand 
whatever, so that no one will be watching him too 
closely when he is indeed carrying away some article to 
be inspected, placed in a piece of mechanism, or done 
up in a dainty manner before being returned to the 
owner. 

The professional magicians have sometimes coloured 
youths, as a visible link of connection with the Black 
Art, and dress their assistants up showily; but for 
private entertainments, your aid can scarcely present a 
better appearance than in the dark euit of an ordinary » 
young English gentleman. If it is a servant of yours 
whom you employ, a livery or a page’s dress will be 
quite imposing enough. 


APPARATUS. 


In giving figures and explanatory directions for the 
making of magical implements in this work and our 
others, we have said little or nothing about ornamenta- 
tion. 

The tools of the prestidigitateur sold in toyshops and 
by the exclusive dealers in such goods are, in too many 
cases, vulgarly overlaid with gilding and barbaric work. 
The main thing is to have a material (hard wood, or 
metal, for instance) and an exactness of construction 
which will deprive you of doubts on the durability of 
the machines. There must never be a failure in the 
works of your boxes, cups, table-traps, &c., before the 
public, as one such mischance may spoil all the even- 
ing’s sport. Therefore, have your mechanical aids made 
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: thoroughly well, of plain, solid materials; and if, for 
_.impression’s sake, you find adornment is desirable, let 
_ you yourself, or a sister, or lady friend, who has an eye 
for colouring, decorate the outsides as profusely as taste 
dictates. 

Remember, the Magician of the Halls of Diablerie has 
to dazzle the eyes of the gallery gods, whilst your audi- 
ence will pay less attention to gauds, and more to the 
results of your experiments. 

In this way, twenty shillings will provide you with a 
trick for which, in a tinse]l-covered state, five or more 
guineas might be charged you. 


A MAGICIAN’S BURLESQUE PLACARD. 


- On either side of your little stage whereon you exer- 
cise your art the decorations may comprise a shield, 
- ornamented in mock heraldry with the juggler’s insignia— 
cups, wand, sword, cards, hieroglyphical signs, &c., and 
a comic placard, founded on the following assertions :— 

‘* By Desire, there will appear Signor Puscellino, native 
of Whanpfobia, Doctor of Pyrotechny, A.Z.X. and 

R.8.V.P., Professor of Chiromancy and Letnomancy, 
known as Light-fingered Hieronimus, who has passed all 
the degrees in every Academy of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, and the Isle of Man, for algebra, mineralogy, 
topography, middleography, hydrodynamics, and low- 
drodynamicalogismatics, as well as the occult, mystic, 
and transcendental sciences, such as cabalistics, busology, 
astrology, superstitions, animal magnetism, alchemy, and 
divination. 

“ As Consulting Secretary of the Grand Mogul and 

Oriental Magi, he has devoured the burning ices of the 
Poles and _the tallow of the ‘Oossacks, and ‘has resided 
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for a brief term of nine hundred and thirty-one years, 
‘seventy months, and forty-four days with the East 
Indian mountebanks, who taught him how to save 
himself from shipwreck by always travelling by rail- 
way. 

“From East Barking and Bellowchistan he brings 
talismans to discover policemen when a robbery is being 
perpetrated, and foretells the past without the use of 
Cornelius Agrippa’s mandragora or Albertus Magnus’s 
salamander sermons. He possesses the wick of a Jack- 
o’-lantern and the bridle of a nightmare, not to mention 
the elixir of life, Cagliostro’s powder, St. Germain’s 
potable gold, the staff of the Wandering Jew, the bauble 
Cromwell had taken away, and the sword for which 
Balaam wished. 

‘‘ By the perpetual movement of the philosopher’s 
stone, it squares the circle, and strikes fire out of a block 
of ice on the darkest night of a lunar eclipse. 

‘* He cures the toothache, not by hammering the acher 
out, or breaking the victim’s jaw, but by decapitating 
the sufferer, engaging to pay five hundred pounds forfeit 
if his patient complains of non-success three weeks after 
this operation.” 


THE SPEAKING HEAD. 


This deception, known anciently as the Decollation of 
John the Baptist, has been lately revived under several 
titles, as “The Sphynx,” “The Head of the Decapitated 
Speaking,” &c. | 

It is rather a ghastly subject, and the better it is done 
. the less pleasant it is to witness. But we do not wish 
the reader to be left in ignorance of the secret Ppngs of 
any known cheat. 

A table is placed on the stage; between ifs fore legs 
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ie med papered or painted exactly like the wall around 

7 ‘and behind it, in order that the audience shall fully 

believe that they see under the table. Another way is 

to. have a centre leg in front, from which to each of the 

legs at the back a sheet of looking-glass is fixed, to 
- reflect the floor, and seem to continue its pattern. 


C 


B 
* * 
Ae BK 
ae . 
— i 

Ne 
* 
D A D 

Fig. 101. 


A, centre leg of table; B O and D D, the other legs; A B and 
A.C, the plane mirrors, between and behind which, BE, is an open 
space, where a man can easily bestow himeelf. 


Formerly a long black cloth was hung all round the 
table. 

The table-top is composed of two planks, in which is 
cut a circular hole, corresponding to one cut in the 
cloth, and permitting a man’s neck to be encircled 
by it. 











errr eave remeee 


A wooden platter, silvened, or painted to mptemble 
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erockery, is cut also to set around the man’s neck like 
@ collar. 





Fig. 103. 


The man is arranged with a false body, as a figure in 
a tableau; or another man, whose head is passed down 
through the second hole, appears to be his body; but a 
dummy answers the same purpose almost as well. 





It is better, where the audience is n + numerons, and 
therefore does not need the elevation of the figures, te 
"ave the man in a room underneath, and his head alone 
appear up through the floor, a couple of the planks 
being cut, as directed, for the table; the mock body can 
then be arranged more picturesquely, with an execn- 
tioner’s scimetar, or headsman’s {block and afe, as the 
story you must relate during the exhibition dictates, 
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Around the neck of the man on he dish wind a roll 
of dough, kneaded with bullock’s pik blpod 
will ooze out on the dough bein i 
| the man’s face—of course painted li 
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fl 
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head. 





‘THE ENCHANTED WARDROBE 


Now, if two mirrors of a certain:size conceal a man 
sitting down, itis clear that tgvo mirrors of other dimen- 
sions will hide a man uprigh| Consequently, if a box, 
lined and carpeted with tape etry. gf a’ geometrical pat- 
tern, is made, and from a pogt ‘nedr its centre at front 
two mirrors are set at acertaih angle, their planes coin- 
ciding with the diagonal lines of the carpet, precisely 
as in fig. 101, a man standing upright between them in 
the opening of the angle will not only be invisible, but, 
since the reflection of the sides and floor in the mirrors 
seems to show the whole interior, be unsuspected. 
Therefore, the wardrobe is opened to prove its empti- 
ness, and the door locked, yet, on opening it again, a 
man or other object 1s seen within; or a person could 
be locked up in it very like the secret occupant, and his 
appearance with his déppel-ganger would create much 
amazement. 





THE BRAHMIN SITTING IN THE AIR. 


This feat, known to Europeans as Pretended Mag- 
qetism, or Etherial Suspension, was first practised by 
Robert Houilin, with his son as the magnetized subject, 
and ther by Macallister, whose wife was the exponent.. 
_A person is shown horizontally extended in the sir, with 
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only his elbow resting on the head of a cane, which, in 
rarn, simply is stood upright on the floor. 





Fig. 105. 


This is startling in its simplicity; but in our “ All 
Round the World” tour with Bradley’s Old Kaintuck 
Minstrels, we saw in India an itinerant juggler who 
performed the trick without pretending, for a wonder, 
that he had the piety of a Brahmin to sustain him on 
nothing. The preliminary arrangements were executed 
amidst a ceaseless clamour kept up by the fellow’s 
assistants, to blind the spectators; and while placing 
him in position, they held four shawls around him, so 
that those on the ground could see nothing. I was in 
this unlusky state, but our harpist (we had lost the 
instrument at Alexandria, but the musician, though he 
played the clarionet and violin, retained the name of the 
capacity under which he was engaged) was up at the 
window of the house which our party had tufned into 
jm inn, What he saw from his height, ten feet above 
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animals —--deer, horses, tigers, crocodiles, etc., also 
birds and fishes. The figures are perforated to 
represent the eyes, shape of the dress, etc. 

“At the back of the shed, concealed by the sheet, 
sit the musicians, who keep up an incessant din on 
drums and cymbals.” ! 

The puppets for these shadow-plays are usually cut 
out of deer-skin (not buffalo hide) and it is worth re- 
marking that they are all considered to be more or 
less animated ; a stringent propitiatory ceremony has to 
be performed in their honour, incense being burnt and 
rice scattered about, just as in the Wa’yong ceremony 
already described. 

The present writer, while in Selangor, bought from 
a Kelantan Malay named ’Che ‘Abas, a performer of 
shadow-plays, his entire stock-in-trade, including not 
only his musical instruments (amongst which were 
some curious drums called gédu and gédonbak), but also 
his candle (with its shade), the rice used for the cere- 
mony, and his entire stock of shadow-pictures, all of 
‘which are now in the Cambridge Museum. 

The following classification of the more important 
kinds of theatrical performances, which was drawn up 
for the present writer by ‘Che Hussein of Penang, the 
actor of whom mention has already been made, may be 
of interest, and will serve to indicate briefly their several 
characteristic features, though it does not profess to be 
absolutely exhaustive :-— 


tJ. D. Vaughan in /.7.4., quoted in Denys, Dese. Dict. of Brit. Mal., 
s.v. Puppet Shows. 
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head, arms, legs, and trunk fall scattered on the stage 
You are amazed, then horrified, then alarmed. Yot 
nervously take up the head, but it bites you, and hangs 
on your finger by its teeth. You finally get free. Ah’ 

@ brilliant thought breaks on you: you can repair thi 
mischief. You take up one leg and go to the hanging 
where you set it up; admire your work. Place thi 
other beside it. On turning, you are kicked: you hav 
placed the left for the right leg. You rectify the error 
On the legs you sct the body, to it the arms, and oni 
the head, when the eyes roll and the figure marches ou 
at you, and you fly by another door, followed off by th 
figure. 

Hzplanation.—A dummy figure must be made, reser 
bling your assistant in face, form, aud dress, divided u 
as stated. At the shot, these members are thrown 01 
of the doorway. When you take the head up, you ¢ 
so by a short wire at its mouth, which makes it see 
that it bites you. When you set the legs, &c., up at tl 
doorway-hanging you really push them through, you 
movements being hidden by yourself being between 
and the audience; and it is the man’s own limbs whic 
are shown. When completed, he walks out. TI 
hanging is cut in strips (weighted with shot) whe 
required. 


A RING SHOT OUT OF A PISTOL FOUND IN TF 
BILL OF A DOVE, IN A BOX SHARCHED At 
SEALED. 


A borrowed ring is putin a pistol, loaded by one 
the company. (For the manufacture of Magic Pis 
see “The Secret Out.”) An empty box is shov 
which is closed by a third person, who binds it rou 
with a ribbon, and presses his seal on it. This caske: 
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left on the table in full view during the trick. Never- 
theless, after the pistol is fired, and the box opened, 
there is found in it a dove, holding in its beak the same 
ring as that rammed down the pistol. 

Explanation.—Under the pretence of showing how 
the pistol is worked, you juggle away the ring, which is 
passed to your agent, for him to attach it to the trained 
pigeon’s bill; by extending his arm under the trick- 
table—(for the Magician's Table, see “The Secret 
Out”’)—he opens a trap by which he can thrust the 
bird up into the box by its false bottom; the sealed rib- 
bon around the box cannot prevent this, since the 
hidden door is in only half the bottom, and care is 
taken that the ribbon shall not be crossed twice, so as 
to forbid the introduction of the bird. 

You must have a second pistol like yours, to substi- 
tute for it, which can be taken apart to reveal the 
absence of sccret mechanism. Or, if you palm off a 
false ring for the borrowed one, you can have this 
duplicate actually bent and rammed down into the 
barrels and fired off. 

For the manufacture of such boxes, see descriptions 
in th’s work and *‘ The Secret Out.” 


THE DAMAGED HANDKERCHIEF RESTORED. 


Borrow a lady’s handkerchief, give it to a gentlemay 
to hold, and instantly exclaim, ‘‘ Dear me! what a pity 
you have torn it,’ and taking it from him, rolled up in 
a small compass, pass it away under the cover of 
shaking out a similar handkerchief, but torn. Say, 
‘‘ Now it is useless, sir; I cannot return it to the lady 
in that state. Here—you had better mend it!’’ Roll 
it up; but, in seeming to hand it to him, ,eally give 
him a roll of cambric, composed of four lengths of three 
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inches wide, joined at the ends. On his unfolding thi 
or rather your seizing one end and unrolling it, yc 
declare, ‘“‘It is even worse now than before. You real 
cannot go to the length of returning this to the lady. 
Go to your table, and say, “The Jeast I can do is 1 
send it back perfumed.” Pour upon it from a phial . 
spirits of wine. Upset a candle, and the spirits wi 
ignite and consume the handkerchief. Take up tt 
dish, with grimaces at its being hot, and put it on tl 
table, on the trap. Make several fruitless attempts t 
put out the fire; but, only at last, clap a cover on 1: 
lifting it up every few seconds to see if it is extinguishec 
The last time of lifting it, you affect surprise, for on th 
dish, now clear of ashes (thanks to the confederac 
of a substituted plate, with the original handkerchiet 


ironed, fotded, and scented), is the handkerchief, which i 
returned to the owner. 


THE BALL IN PERPETUAL MOTION. 


You take up a ball, and on placing it on the edge o 
the table it begins to spin round, as if of its owr 
volition. Probably some bystander will suggest the 
action of quicksilver. You at once seize the ball, anc 
cut it into quarters, to show that it is hollow indeed, 
but empty. It may be advanced that there had been 
mercury within it, which you juggled away. You take 
up an ivory ball, and it no sooner is laid on the table 
than it rotates as the other in the first experiment. It 
is certainly solid. Mr. Goody, in a bright condition on 
this occasion, hastens to accuse the table of concealed 
mechanism. Upon which you drop the ball into an 
earthen pipkin, where it is heard revolving noisily. 
Rather confounded, it is some time before the sharp 
listener deglares that the ivory ball is not moving in the 
pipkin, but the sound is made by a ball relied round ina 
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dish under the floor, or in an adjoining room. Indig- 
nant, you catch up the ball and fling it at the wall; 
it strikes, but it does not rebound and fall: on the 
contrary, it stops where it hit, but then begins to move 
in a circle in a series of small rings, or epicycloidivally, 
as the geometricians say (fig. 107.) 


O 


Fig. 107. 


Heplanation.—To make the first ball which revolves 
of itself, you bore various holes in different directions in 
the outside of a hollow wooden ball, and, putting some 
quicksilver inside, in sufficient quantity to move the 
ball easily by its weight, plug up all the holes on the 
outside with wood; wax the surface to fill up the 
cracks, and paint and varnish it all smoothly, to make 
it seem solid. On putting this ball in a dish, and 
giving it a slight spin or not, at pleasure, the quick- 
silver running in and ont of the cavities within will: 
impart an apparently endless rotation to the ball. You 
substitute a second one to be ent open, which is inno-- 
cent of contents; the second ball is solid, except that a 
hole bored in it is filled with a plug of heavy metal to 
make it keep long in motion when once set revolving. 
You pretend to throw it at the wall. At the same time 
as your empty hand goes forward, you stamp yaur foot— 
® signal for your assistant to pull a wire and let a piece 
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of tapestry—a square of the papering or wall—drop lik: 
a trap and discover what seems to be the same wall—ai 
inner surface, on which a second white ivory ball is see: 


to move. 
B 


K 
Fig. 108. 

B, the ball fastened to the end of a rod, G, the other 
end of which is set on a pivot in the centre of a circulai 
plate, A: this plate is immovable upon the large disc, 
A C D #E, which revolves on its centre, of course 
carrying the small plate with it; the ball has, therefore, 
two motions imparted to it, which make it describe 
epicycloids. An endless band on the other side of the 
wall connects the small plate axis with that of the 


large one, which is turned by a simple crank and 
wheel. 





THE INDIAN BASKET TRICK. 

In a table is a trap; under it an elastic case, with a 
bottom of wood drawn up against the under side of the 
table-top by the action of four spiral springs, each at a 
corner; a valance with long fringe runs around the sides 
and front of the table. You lift up the fringe, to show 
that there ‘is nothing beneath the table. You call your 
attendant, who answers you saucily; whereupon you 
seize him and cover him with a basketwork bell-shaped 
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cover. The child instantly ships through the trap, and 
his weight makes the folding-case—bellows fashion— 
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drop far enough down to give him room to he there out 
of sight. Upset the cover, after having run a sword 
through it, &c., and prove that the boy has gone. In 
conclusion, either put on the cover so that the boy can 
get up into it again, or Jet another boy, dressed and 
appearing enough like him for the audience to perceive 
no difference, run out from behind the audience, appear 
at a window at a distance, or otherwise effectively cap 
the trick. For anecdote relating to this feat, and giving 
hints to vary it, see our work on “ Ventriloquism.”’ 
Variation.—Put the assistant in a box, which is over 
a trap in the floor, through which he goes; and saw the 
box, and apparently him, across the middle. Cover the 
two halves of the box with a large cone, on the removal 
of which out leap two persons, your assistant and a 
counterpart, who came up through the trap meanwhile. 
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ROPE, RIBBON, STRING, AND THREAD 
TRICKS. 


THE DAVENPORT BROTHERS’ ROPE TRICK. 


TAKE a rope eight or ten yards long, rather stiff, and 
cut it exactly in halves. Hide one half in the room or 
closet where you are to be shut up, together with a 
sharp knife. Let there be a strong nail, with a head or 
a hook in a corner of the same closet. 

In being bound, keep your muscles rigid and not 
relaxed, and avoid having your hands tied behind you, 
though practice will enable you to care little about that. 
Resist such tight tying as stops the circulation of the 
blood, and fancy tying, as the “ Tom Fool’s Knot.” 

After being shut up out of the andience’s sight, undo 
the most important knot by help of the nail, and, 
getting the knife, cut yourself free. Hide the knife and 
fragments of rope, and march out to the audience with 
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the duplicate rope in your hands. In case of a fear of 
the nail exciting suspicion, only have the knife, which 
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Fig. 110. 


ean be held with the teeth while you get one hand free 
to use it. 

In the generality of cases, you can work your hands 
free, and wriggle out of the fastenings. 


THE CIGAR RIBBON TRICK. 


In opening a bundle of cigars, persons are thought- 
Jess enough to throw aside, or even to cut the fancy 
ribbons which encircled them. Do not you repeat such 
folly. There is half an hour’s amusement in each tape. 
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Take ‘up one; it forms a link about ‘three inches jong. 
Spread it out on the forefinger of each hand, as in fiy.111. 





Fig. 111. 


Turn your hands over one another as a “blind,” or 
means of mystifying the bystander. Then close each 
forefinger over the ribbon, upon the top of the thumb of 
each hand. 





Fig. 112. 


Now, by reversing the hands, putting the tip of the 
left forefinger to the thumb of the right hand, and the 
left-hand thumb to the forefinger of the right hand, 
and keeping the ends of the fingers together, you raise 
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the forefinger of the right hand and the thumb of the 
loft. 





Fig. 113, 


By this movement the ribbon is set at liberty. These 
three movements are to be made in rapid succession. 


MOCK WORMS. 


Fiddlestrings cut into two-inch bits, and placed on a 
warm plate, will make vermicular movements; you can 
gum small beads to one end to represent heads, if 
you like, and so further the illusion. 


TO BREAK A STRING AT ONE POLL 


The string must be arranged as shown. 





To break it, give tue end in the right hand a steady 
jerk, when it will brea« at the point of crossing. 
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MYSTERIOUS COTTON. 

Break a yard of cotton from the reel, previous to 
commencing, and conceal it between the left finger and 
thumb. Break off another yard, and request parties tc 
cut it; then conceal the pieces between the right finger 
and thumb, and so be enabled to produce the piece you 
have concealed between the left. 


A CURIOUS PRACTICAL JOKE. 

In the days of perukes and periwigs, a Paris actress, 
fond of frolic, found means to fasten the ends of some 
thin strong wire to the pigtails of all the musicians in 
the band-box; the other ends were bound to a strong 
cord, which, in its turn, was fastened to the curtain- 
roller. When the signal was given, up went the cur- 
tain, and the musicians were left bareheaded, with their 
wigs dancing in the air. 


TO SUSPEND A WHIGHT, AND CUT THE STRING 
WITHOUT ITS FALLING TO THE GROUND. 
You tie the string in a bow, about the centre. Having 
done this, cut the bow, and the weight will, of course, 
remain suspended. 


THE STRING WITHOUT AN END. 
Tie the ends of two yards of string together, and hang 
it on your arm, of which you put the hand in your pocket. 


Fig. 115. 
Or the strap of a field-glass can be used. Without 
moving your hand, you are to take the string off you. 
Ezplaiution.—Put the string through the armhole of 
your waistcoast—for you must have your coat oft—over 
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the head, and through the other armhole. Put the hand 
underneath the waistcoat, and draw the string down 
around the body until it drops out around the waist, 
when it will fall to your feet, and you can step out of 
the circle. 





SAMSON’S BOND. 
Take a yard of string, and tie its ends together, and 
put it on tho left hand, as in illustration the loop A 





WS (WE 
WW Fig. 116, 


around the thumb, forward; and put the lower string of 
the loop A around the little finger, and the upper string 
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of the loop around the forefinger, as in fig. 117. Then 
pull down the loose string of the loop around the fore- 
finger, as in illustration. Now let the long loop hang 
Joose ; lift both loops off the thumb, draw them forward 
till the string is quite tight, and then put them behind 
the hand, by passing them between the second and third 
fingers. .Then pull the part of the string that lies 
across the roots of the fingers, and all will come off. 








THE THUMB TRICK. 


You state your ability to release your thumbs, though 
bound together; and, what is more, of tying them to- 
gether yourself when released. 





Pee your hands sida by side, palm up, and lay a 
piece of thick string acroas them, letting the ends hang 
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down; then bring your palms quickly together, at the 
‘same time catching secret hold of the middle of the 
string with your fourth and fifth fingers. Let any 
person tie your thumbs together as tight as he pleases ; 
but you having hold of the string, it will only appear 
that he is doing so. Let him place a hat over your 
hands; then blow upon the hat, and say, ‘‘ Upon the 
word, fly open, cord!’ Slip your thumbs from under 
the loop. Have the hat removed, and show your free 
dom. On the hat being again placed over your hands, 
say, ‘‘ As happy bride, be firmly tied!’ while slipping 
your thumbs under the string again, and they will 
appear tied as at first. After performing the trick, sub- 
stitute a duplicate string for examination. 





THE MAGIC TWIST. 


Take a yard of rather thick string, and tie the ends 
tugether. Tut one end on the hittle finger, cross the 
string, put the next finger between the lines, cross them 
in the same way, right to left, then the next finger, &c. 
On leaving the forefinger, do not cross the-Jines, but 
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carry them round the thumb and back again, without 
crossing them, one each side of the forefinger; then 





cross again before putting the middle finger between the 
lines ; cross for the next two fingers, and hold the lines 
out, a8 in illustration. Take the thumb out, and, on 
pulling the string at B, it will all come off. 





Fig. 122. 


"When played with the teeth of a rake, instead of your 
fingers,it is known as “ The Haymaker’s Trick.” 
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THE PIN AND THREAD TRICK. 


This is a simple variation of the feat last given. Into 
a stick, bannister, or post, thrust a pin, peg, or, what is 
handiest, a penknife blade, at right angles. Take the 
same string as before used, and hold it by the ends, 
which are untied. Let the middle rest over the knife 
on the stick, as in the illustration, line AB. Each end 





Fig. 123. 
is now to be passed around the stick, with the end A 
over the other. Bring them to the front, and over the 
knife, so that the end A comes in the right, and B in the 
left hand, as at starting. Pass both ends around again, 
always keeping A over B, and hold both strings in the 
left hand, while you pull out the knife. The string will 


come off freely. 





THE PRISONERS’ RELEASE ; 
Or, the Chain. and Manacle Trick. 

In default of two pair of bracelets (in each of which 
is a small ring, to which is fastened the end of a steel 
chain, one chain to each pair), use string, or taptand 
fetter and chain two persons—preferably, a lady and 
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gentleman—as in illustration. The puzzle is for thera 
te release themselves, or anybody else to do so, without 
antying the knots. 





i , Fig. 124. 
Ezplanation.—B makes a loop of his chain, passes it 
under either of A’s manacles, slips it over A’s hand 
(see Fig. 125), and both will be free. 
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Reverse this proceeding, and the fettering is rein- 
stated. 


Variation.—There is a simpler means of extrication, 
the two persons being attached as follows :— 


Fig. 126. 


One of the two pulls the loop down under his feet, 
and so up his body over his head, when they become 
perfectly free. 





THE LIBERATED PRISONER. 


The story you tell is, that there was once a prisoner 
who was chained in a dungeon after this manner: on 
his legs were fetters with rings, through which rings a 
doubled chain was run, its loop being once through one 


: 








ring, and the ends then through the loof and . through 
the other ring to a stone column in the cell. Texed’* 
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how is he to get free of the chain, s0 as to begin to 
break prison ? 

Bzplanation—Taking a pair of scissors as the man’s 
legs, and the finger-holes as the rings, and string for 
the chain, place them in this position. 
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Fig. 128, 


Take the loop end of the string and pass it along clear 
through the upper handle; then carry the loop still 
further towards the lower handle until it is passed 
entirely around the whole scissors, and you can then 
remove them, as the string will slip through the 
handles. 


TO TAKE A KEY FROM A DOUBLE STRING IN 
SPITE OF THE HOLDER OF IT. 


Tie the ends of a piece of string together, and pass it 
 @ ring or key, and let it be held on a person’s 
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thumbs; or two persons can hold it. Nevertheless, you 
can take off the key without moving the eine from 
either thumb. 
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Fig. 129. 


First lay the left forefinger against the double string, 
between the key and the thumb to the left, at the point 
ec, fig. 180. Take hold of the upper string with the 
right-hand fingers, at the point d, between the key and 
the left forefinger, and draw the string towards you, so 
as to form a loop, as at d, in fig. 130. 





Fig. 130, 


Pass this loop around the thumb to the left, with care 
not to twist it, nor to remove your forefinger from its 
position against the double string. If your forefinger 
‘were now to be removed, the string would at once slip 
from the hand of the person to the left, and the key 
would fall to the ground. Therefore, keeping the fore- 
finger in‘ its place, you extend the thumb, passing it 
behind the key, and laying it upon the double string in 
front, at the point e, fig. 130. 

You now grasy the lower string of the loop with” the‘ 
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right-hand fingers» . the point f, between your thumb 
and that of the person on the right, and draw it towarda 
you and make a loop; without twisting this loop, pass 
also over the other person’s thumb. Upon removing 
your left-hand finger and thumb, and pulling the key, it 
will come away into your hand, although the ends of 
the doubled string are still firmly held. 


MERCURY'S ROD; 
Or, the Intertwined Cane. 


Take a thick wire, or a short, smooth cane, and wind 
round it lengthwise four times a doubled cord tied at 
the ends (Fig. 132). 
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Fig. 181. 


Some one, generally an accomplice, is selected to hold 
the cane by its two ends, and cautioned not to let the 
end E fall from the cane. But he secretly takes the 
upper end E off the stick and holds it pressed against it 
to conceal that he has disengaged it. N on say, “You 
see the string is fastened around the cane.”. You then 
pull the end F of the string, when it comes suddenly 
loose, and you exclaim, “There! I mount it was 
fast around the stick; and it was not so.” After 
having several times wound the string about the stick 
in thir -way, and it every time appearing, on pulling it; 
that it is not fast, one of the party offers to do as much 
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himself. But this time, efter winding the string again 
round the cane, you pass one end through the end of the 
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Fig. 132. 


string E, as at K, fig. 132 and place it in the hands 
of your confederate. In pulling upon the string, this, 
having been passed over the stick, will remain fast 
hanging to it, and confuse your antagonist. 


TO CHANGE PAPER SHAVINGS INTO RIBBON, 
STRING, OR TAPE. 


You will require a couple of handfuls of bookbinder's 
shavings, which, tossed up lightly, will cover a table, or 
fill a waste-paper basket ; and a dozen yards of quarter- 
inch ribbon, tape, or yard-lengths of string, various 
in colours, and sewn into one; this can be rolled up 
into a wheel or ball, taking up little room. With thia 
in your hands, take up some of the shavings, and pretend 
to eat some of them, doing your gormandizing in a 
pantomimic manner—that is to say, with an eye to 
creating merriment. Hach time you replenish your 
mouth, remove the masticated paper. At last, take a 
great gulp to make an end of it, and, by drawing the 
end of the ribbon coil from the mouth, prove the trans- 
formation. Keep the teeth nearly closed, and the ribbon 
can be pulled out foot by foot, without the wilde roll 
being drawn forth. 
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TO THREAD A NEEDLE SEVERAL CONSECUTIVE 
TIMES. 

Thread a needle with a yard of cotton, and draw it 
through till the ends are even. Lay the double thread 
over the forefinger tip three or four inches from the 
needle, holding it tight between the middle finger and 
thumb. Pass the needle through each thread at the 
point A, fairly between each strand of it. Now draw 





Fig. 133. 


the needle and thread through the part of the thr2ad 

jast mentioned until it comes out straight, with: no 
appearance of knot or catch in thread, although there is 
a loop where the needle passed between the strands, but, 

carefully smoothed down with the nails, it will not be 

noticed. Hold the needle up, the thread hanging down, 

saying, ‘‘ Now I have threaded it once.’’ Then, turning 

your back to the audience, pull the single thread that 

goes through the eye of the needle until it comes to the 

place where you have passed the needle through the 

strands. Now draw the loop through the eye, and you 

will have three threads in it; still continue to pull upon 

the three threads, and when you have pulled the loop. 
part through the eye again, you will have five threads 

_ through, and so you can keep on until you have 

the eye of the needle as full as possible. With scissors, 

cut the +.7eads off, about two inches from the needle, 

and i%.will appear as in fig. 184. Then show it to. 
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audience. whom you will take care nod to instruct in the 
secret. 





THE MAGIC THREAD AND NEEDLE. 

This is peculiarly a lady’s feat, but can be done just 
as well by one of the ruder sex. A needle is threaded 
in plain view, and the usual knot, or a still larger one, 
tied at one of the ends. The needle and thread, never- 
theless, is drawn through a piece of cloth several times, 
as if the knot were non-existent. 

Ezplanation.—Around the top of the right middle 
finger a needleful of thread, abont eight or ten inches 
long, 18 wound once, and the thimble put on so as to 
hold and hide its upper end. 
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- You must keep the thread out of sight while you 
thread the needle properly with a duplicate thread, 
drawing up one of its ends quite close, and concealing 
it between thumb and forefinger. The other end hangs 
down as far as that thread fastened under the thimble, 
and besido it, so that they two will seem to be both ends 
of the one thread. 

Knot the piece under the thimble at the upper end, 
and sew, moving the hand quickly on getting the needle 
through, and it will seem as if the knotted thread was 
actually drawn through the stuff. 


THREADING THE SAILOR’S NEEDLE. 

Around your thumb wind a piece of thread or string 
in this manner. Jet one end of it, A, drop between the 
thumb and the forefinger of your left hand ; then wind 
the other part, held in the right hand, two or three 
times round your thumb; next, make a very little loop, 
B, with the same end, which hold between your tinge. 
and thumb, saying that, as you have no big-eyed needle, 
this loop must represent it. Now let go the end C, and 
take hold of the end A, which you must have left abr mt 
six inches long, and a spectator will fancy you pass it 
through the loop, and take hold of it again when so passed 
through. But, in reality, you have passed the end of 
the string A quickly round the top of the thumb, so that 
it came between the thumb and the forefinger, thus 
getting into the loop, just the same result as if you had 
actually put it through the loop at once. 
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THE RINGS INVISIBLY SPLIT. 


“You have ready three bone teething rings, or such as 
are to bo obtained at the saddler’s, and four pieces of 
cotton-cord, matching the rings in colour. “Two of these 
strings you double separately in the middle, where you 
tie them neatly together with fine but strong cotton. 
When about to perform, let the audience have the rings 
and duplicate cords to examine. Point out particularly 
that the rings are undivided, to all appearance, but 
remark that to magicians all things are open. In 
returning to your table, substitute the prepared cords 
by dropping the other pair accidentally behind your 
table with your left hand, while, in pretending to catch 
them, you take the other from the secret shelf. 

Give the two ends of one cord to one person to hold, 
and the two ends of the other to another. They must 
not pull hard, or the thread will break. Let them 
approach each other, and each give you either end of 
his cord. Tie these two ends together, bringing the 
knot down to touch the rings. On returning to each 
person the end of the cord next to him, you hold the 
rings on your forefingers, the other fingers preventing 
separation of the cords by mistake. On bidding them 
pull hard, the threads will break, and the rings remain 
in your hands, though the strings are unbroken. The 
strings and rings can be examined. 


THE SAME WITH BEADS OR BALLS. 


This trick is one of the oldest known. Originating 
in the East, it has been popular in Europe under the 
titles of the ‘“‘ Paternoster Trick,” or “‘ My Grandmother’s 
_Beads,’’ from irreverent jesters employing rosaries for 
the rerformance. 


Sy si 
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‘ Having gone through the same prelimineries as before, 
run the double cords through three balls with holes, and 
have them held by two persons, each having two ends. 





After the rest of the movements have been made as 
before, the breaking of the string will leave the balls in 
your hands. Chinese coins, with the square holes in the 
centre, bracelets, handcuffs, or any such articles, are 
adapted to this trick, as will be readily seen. 





Fig. 138, 


-Let some of the audience have half a 
dozer. Veads, or perforated balls, to examine, and others 
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cut two pieces of thin string, not of the same length, 
which you will double into two loops, one of which is 
to be passed through the other. 





Fig. 139. 
You can keep the point of joining hidden by many 
ways of holding the cords, of which we give one. 





Fig. 140. 
When the beads are returned, thread them all, with 
the centre bead covering the union. 
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Tie the ends A and D together, and then the ends C 
and B together. Let these tied ends be tightly held by 
two persons in their two hands, but thé strings to be 
left slack. Hold your left hand over the beads while 
you slide the centre bead off the union; so that you can 
draw out the two loops and run the beads off into 
your hands. Bid the holders give a strong pull, and 
the strings will separate, while you hold up the beads. 
If the string is flexible and elastic, it will retain but 
slight mark of the loops. 


THE HOUR OF THE DAY OR NIGHT TOLD BY A 
SUSPENDED SHILLING. 


Sling a shilling, or sixpence, at the end of a piece of 
thread by means of a loop. Then, resting your elbow 
on a table, hold the other end of the thread steadily 
betwixt your forefinger and thumb, observing to let 
it pass across the ball of the thumb, and thus suspend 
the shilling into an empty glass. When the shilling 
has recovered its equilibrium, it will for a moment 
be stationary: it will then of its own accord, and 
without the least agency from the person holding it, 
assume the action of a pendulum, vibrating from side to 
side of the glass, and, after a few seconds, will strike 
the hour nearest to the time of day; for instance, if 
the time be five minutes past six, it will strike six; 
if thirty-five minutes past six, it will strike seven; 
and so on of any other hour. 

The thread should lie over the pulse of the thumb, 
which may in some measure account for the vibration 
of the shilling. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS PENDULUM. 
A Ring and Thread Trick. 


To one end of a silk thread, a foot long, fasten a 
heavy, plain gold ring, and with the other attached 
to your forefinger, the hand and arm being in the 
position to ‘“‘make a swan’”’ in shadow figures: let the 
ring hang down half an inch from the table, on which 
your elbow rests. The nervous movement felt when- 
ever you hold a limb in enforced steadiness will make 
the ring swing tremulously for a time. When quiet, 
pat three or four shilling pieces under it, when it will 
begin to swing in and out from you. Put your thumb 
under the silk, at the same time lowering the hand 
to keep the ring at its same position; it will swing 
from right to left. 





Fig. 142. 





TO MAGNETIZE A WALKING-STICE. 


To each end of a piece of black silk, or horsehair, 
two feet long, fasten a bent black pin like a hook 
secretly in the back part of your trouser-legs, a couple 
of inches below the knees. Then place a light dark- 
coloured walking-stick within the inner part of the 
thread, as shown in the illustration, and, by moving the 
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legs, the cane will dance about and caper fantastically. 
At night the thread is invisible, and the cane will seem 
not to have any support whatever. The performer 
states, before commencing this trick, that he intends to 
magnetize the cane, and, by moving his hands as pro- 
fersors of magnetism do, and keeping time with his feet 
while he whistles, detection is next to impossible. 








THE MAGICAL KNOT. 


You propose to tie a knot with two ends of.a hana 
kerchief, which knot you will undo by simply pulling 
the ends. Take one end of the handkerchief in each 
hand, the ends inside. Tie a single knot, and your 
hands will be in the position seen in the illustration. 

But instead of pulling the ends C and D, you take 
hold of the part B between forefinger and thumb, drop- 
ng the end-D, and pulling the end C, and the bight, 
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or bend, B, which loosens and not tightens the knot. 
All these movements to be executed as one, and qnickly. 





TO MEND A CUT HANDKERCHIEF. 


Have concealed in your left hand a piece of cambric 
matching that of the borrowed handkerchief, and in 
«pretending to wholly roll up a bit of stick in the hand- 
kerchief, wrap one end in the cambric. The folds will 
conceal the place where the handkerchief laps the 
cambric, or your hand holding the stick will suffice. 
You have now only to run your knife round the stick 
and show the piece of cambric which you detach. 
Afterwards, juggle away the pieces, and return the 
handkerchief uninjured. | 
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PUZZLES WITH STRING. 


THE STRING AND BUTTON TRICK. 


Down the middle of a long piece of leather make two 
parallel cuts with a knife, and below them a hole. Run 
» piece of string under the slit and both ends through 
the hole, to which you tie two buttons, or beads, bigger 
than the hole. Now, to get the string out without 
removing the buttons, you must draw the slip of leather 
through the holes, and the rest is easy. 





Fig. 145. | 
Instead of buttons, cherries on their stalks can be 


used, to make the apparatus seem to be more of an 
impromp*u recreation. — 
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THE PUZZLE OF COUPID. 

Cut a piece of thin wood about four inches long and 
three-quarters broad. Bore three holes. Cut pieces of 
bone, cork, or wood, into the shape of two hearts, and 
then arrange the whole upon strings, as in the diagram. 
The puzzle is, to get the two hearts upon the same 
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Fig. 146. 


Answer.—First draw the heart A along the string 
through the loop B, until it reaches the back of the. 
centre hole; then pull the loop through the hole, and 
pass the heart through the two loops that will then 
be formed ; then draw the string back through the hole 
as before, and the heart may easily be passed to its 
companion. 

Rings, beads, buttons, or any such articles can be 
used in place of the carved hearts. 

Variation. With Beads or Balls.—Get the cover of a 





Fig. 147. 
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small cigar-box, or similar thin board, five inches long, 
and cut it out the shape represented in figs. 147 and 148. 





Fig. 148. 


Then arrange strings (leather bootlaces are excellent) 
and balls, as shown in the same engravings. 

The puzzle is to take off the large ball withont unty- 
ing the strings, or removing the little beads. Push the 
ball close up to the wood, and pull the loop dogvn 
through as far as it will go; then pass the end of the 
loop through the hole, and over the bead, as here 
shown. The two loops will then separate, and the 
ball comes off. The knots at the ends of the string are 
to prevent the loops being pulled through by the beads. 


THE HEART PUZZLE. 


Cut a piece of thin board in the shape of a heart, 
about three inches by two, and bore holes in it. 
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Take eighteen inches of string and draw it, with a 
small heart at the end of it, through No. 1 hole, behind, 
out at 2, over in front to 3, under to 4, over to 5, and. 
6, the top holes, where a loop is made to hold it to the 
string from 2 to 8; all without twisting the string. 
The puzzle is to remove the string from the large heart, 
without undoing the loop... To do so, loosen the string 
and draw the loop through the hole No.2; pass it 
behind and through 1, when you can slip it over the 
small heart, and draw it ont. 


THE SCALE AND RING PUZZLE. 


Provide a thin piece of wood of about two inches 
square; make a round hole at each corner, sut 
ficiently large to admit three or four times the thickness 
of the cord you will afterwards use, and in 
the middle of the board make four smaller 
round holes, in the angles of a square, and 
about half an inch between each. Then 
take four pieces of thin silken cord, each 
about six inches long; pass one through 
each of the four corner holes, tying a knot 
underneath at the end, or affixing a little ball, 
or bead, to prevent its drawing through; fig. 150. 
take another cord, which, when doubled, will 
be about seven incheslong, and pass the two ends through 
the middle holes a a, from the front to the back of the 
board (one cord through each hole), and again from 
back to front, through. the other holes 6 b; tie the six 
ends together in a knot, so as to form a small scale, and 
proportioning the length of the cords, so that when you 
hold the scale suspended, the middle cord, besides pass- 
ing through the four centre holes, will admit of being 
drawn up into a loop of about half an inch from the 
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surface of the scale: provide a ring of metal, or bone, of 
about three-quarters of an inch in diameter, and place it 
on the scale, bringing the loop through its middle; then, 
drawing the loop a little through the scale toward you, 
pass it, double as it is, through the hole at the corner A, ° 
over the knot underneath, and draw it back; then pass 
it in the same way through the hole at corner B, over 
the knot, and draw it back; then, drawing up the loop 
a little more, pass it over the knot at top, and afterward 
through the holes C and D in succession, like the others, 
and the ring will be fixed. 

To release the ring, reverse the former process, by 
passing the loop through the holes D C B and A, as 
described. 


THE BOARD AND RINGS. 


Furnish each end of two small boards, about four 
inches in length and one inch wide, made of some hard 
polished wood, with small brass rings, as represented in 
fig. 151. (The rings with screws used by picture-frame 


Fig. 151. 


makers are best.) Now have a piece of string (not 
liable to twist) with the ends tied together, and com- 
mence by passing one end of the double string through 
the ring f from above downwards; then pass the lower. 
loop over the entire board, and draw it tight by pulling 
the opposite end of the string. Thus you form the first 
hitch, which will be at one end (say h) of fig. 152. The 
puzzle is to form a similar hitch on the farthermost ring 
of the second board (after passing the double string 
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through the ring e from above downwards, and through 
the ring d from below upwards, then throngh the ring 
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Fig. 152. Fig. 153. 


e from above downwards). You pass the loop h over 
the ring c and board B, through the ring d, and over 
the board A; then draw the loop so formed tight, by 
pulling the boards A and B in opposite directions. This 
curiously interlaced mass, as represented by fig. 153, 
few will be able to disengage. 

In order to do so, pass the loop ¢ along the board A, 
through the ring d. Pass the board through the loop 
ec, and draw your boards in opposite directions again, 
and you will find you have freed one end, and the board 
A is at liberty. The board B can easily be loosened, by 
simply drawing the loop over it and pulling the double 
string out. 
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DIVERSIONS FOR INTERLUDES. 


KEY, HEART, AND DART. 


Tus favourite old cardboard trick is of easy accom- 
plishment. You have but to cut out of cardboard, tongh 
and elastic if possible, a double-healed dart, a key, and 
a heart in which are made four angular slits. 





Fig. 154. Fig. 155. Fig. 156. 


To arrange the three in an apparently inextricable 
manner, and which will, indeed, baffle many attempts to 
separate them, you press out the lowermost cut in the 
heart, so that it forms a loop, which you draw through 
the ring (made small) of the key, so that you can pass 
one end of the arrow through it, without breaking the 
pasteboard. Then fold the arrow together in the middle, 
so that one point.shall fit accurately upon the other, 
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bring the loop back into its former position, drawing it 
out of the ring of the key, which then glides down the 
arrow, and hangs, held fast by its barb, when the three 
objects will be joined together as seen in fig. 157. 





The pastebvard must not be bent by the person who 
tries to undo the entanglement. 


THE TIRING-IRONS, BAGUENAUDIER, OR 
CARDAN’S RINGS. 

Description.—In a fiat board, of wood, bone, or metal, 
are ten holes; in each hole a wire 1s loosely fixed, beaten 
out into a head at one end, to prevent it slipping through, 
and the other fastened to a ring, also loose. Each wire 
has been passed through the ring of the next wire, pre- 
viously to its own ring being fastened on; and through 
the whole of the rings runs a wire loop or bow, which 
also contains, within its oblong space, all the wires to 
which the rings are fastened; the whole presentisg so 
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complicated an appearance as to make the releasing the 
rings from the bow appear an impossibility. 

To Take off the Rings.—We have given a picture of the 
‘“‘ten-ring puzzle,” but it can be made with seven, nine, 
or eleven rings, at pleasure. 





Fig. 158. 


Take the loop in your left hand, holding it at the end 
B, and consider the rings as being numbered 1 to 10. 
The lst will be the extreme ring to the right, and the 
10th the nearest your left hand. 

Draw ring the lst off the bow, and drop it down 
through the bow, so as to be between the board and the 
bow. Do the same with the 3rd *; replace the Ist, by 
passing it up through the bow; bring it to the end of 
the bow, always bearing in mind that the wire supporting 
the rings should be perpendicular between the two 
sides; bring down 1 and 2 toyether ; then 5 **; take up 
1 and 2 together; bring down 1, take up 3 and 1; bring 
down land 2 together; bring down 4; take up 1 and 2 
bring down 1 and 3; take up 1; bring down 1 and 2 
together, and bring down 7. This would finish the 
seven-ring puzzle. For the game with more rings, 
begin as stated, and proceed to the point **, and keep 
on tillthe 6th ringisdown. Return to the point marked 
with *, and go on until the 5th ring is down. Note.—lIf 
there is an even number on the bow, the first and second 
ones must be brought down Werner if odd, only bring 
down the first one, 
ievereal.—Put on 1 and 2, bring down 1, fais up 3, 
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and then 1: bring down 1, and go on, always taking up 
the first or outward rings. 


FOR SEVEN RINGS. 


Take off . 1 
: 3. 
Put on 1 
Take of 1 & 2 
” 5 
Put on 1 & 2 
Take off 1 
Put on 3 
1 
Take off 1 & : 
Put. a L & 
Take off . 1 
99 . 3 
Puton . 1 
Take off 1 & 2 
Put on 12& 
Take off 
Puton . : 
33 ~ 1 
Take off 1 & 2 
Puton . 4& 
PP 1&2 
Take off 3 
39 1 
Puton . 8 
‘Take off 1 & 2 
Put on 5 
» L&2 
Take off . 1 
Puton . 8 
all 


3? 


‘Take off 1é& 2 


Take off . 
Put on 1& 
Take off . 
Put on 


7 
2 
1 
3 
” ee 
Take off 1 & 2 
Put on 4 
» L&2 
Take off 1 
9 3 
Put on . 1 
Take off 1 & 2 
Puton . 5 
. 1&2 
Take off . 1 
Puton . 3 


| Tee ee | 


Put on 1 & 2 : 
Take off . 


Hor b 


Puton . 
Take of 1 & 2 
Put on . 6 

oy 1&2 
Take off . 1 
Puton . 3 
1 


Puton . 4 
1&2 
Take off . 1 


TaBLE.—To Take off the Rings. 


Put on . tl 
Take off 1 & 2 

ss . 4 
Put on 1&2 
Take off 


Pat on : 
Take of 1 & 


Put on 1& 
Take off 
Put on 


m0 me So OD Do ee OO 


Take off 1 & 2 
Put on . 4 
Ss 1&2 


TasLe.—To Put on the Rings. 


Take of . 3 
Puton . 1 
Take off 1 & 2 

a0 . 6 
Put on 1&2 
Take off . 1 
Put on 3 

99 ae: 
Take off 1 & 2 

Are end 
Put on 1& 2 
Take of . 1 

ae 8 
Put on 4. lL 
Take of 1 & 2 
Puton . 7 


Take off . l 
” 3 
Puton . 1 
Take off 1 & 2 
5 


Paton 1 & 2 ; 


Take off . 1 
Puton . 8 
ry) ° 1 
Take off 1 & 2 
” . 4 
Put on 1&2 
Take off 1 
33 3 
Put on 1 


Take off 1é& 2 


| Puton 1& | 


Take off . 
Puton . 


2 

1 

3 

9 _ i 
Take off 1 & 2 
Put on 4 
2 

1 

3 

1 


» L& 
Take off . 
Put on. 
Take off 1 & 2 
Paton . §& 

¥5 1&2 
Take of . 1 
Paton . 8 

” L 





When there are more rings, bear in mind the supposed 
number of the ring which you wish to remove or put 


on, so as not to be confused. 
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LATIN MADE EASY. 
Consultation of Four Physicians. 


First Doctor. Is his honor sic? Pre letus felis 
pulse. It do es beat veris loto de. 

Second Doctor. No notis as qui casi e ver fel tu metri 
it. Inde edit is as fastas an alarum, ora fire bellat 
nite. 

Third Doctor. It is veri hei! 

Fourth Doctor. Noto contra dictu in my juge mentitis 
veri loto de. It is as orto maladi, sum callet. {Here 
thisod octo reti resto a par lori na mel an coli post ure. | 

First. It is a me gri mas I opi ne. 

Second. No docto rite quit fora quin si. Heris a 
plane si tomo fit. Sorites Para celsus: Pree re adit. 

First. Nono, Doctor, I ne ver quo te aqua casu do. 

Second. Sum arso: Mi autoris no ne. 

_ Third. No quare lingat pree senti de si re his honor is 
sic offa colli casure as I sit here. 

Fourth. It is sether an atro phi ora colli casu sed: Ire 
membri re ad it in Doctor bro dies esse, here it is. 

Third. I ne ver re ad apage in it, no re ver in tendit. 

Second. Professo rhare is offa qui te di ferent noti o 
nas i here. 

First, It is ad ange rus casis ani. 

Fourth. I must tellure alitis ago uti humor. Hi sto 
macto is empti. 

First. It me bea pluri si. 

Second. Ure par donat presenti des ire; His dis eas is 
a cata ride clare it. | 

Third. Atlas tume findit ap ane in histo es. 

Fourth. Pree hos his a poti cari; cantu tellus? Ab lis 
ter me bene cessa risum de cens. Itis as ure medi in 
manicas es. 
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Third. I tindit isto late tot hinc offa reme di; fori 
here his honor is de ad. 


Second. His ti meis cum. 

First. Is it trudo ut hinc ? 

Fourth. It is veri certa in. His Paris his belli sto 
ringo ut foris de partu re. 

Third. Ne, 1 fis Ecce lens is de ad letus en dum 
apri esto pre foris sole. His honor has bina Cato 
liquor a de isti here. 

First. Alor dis sum times as tingi as an usu reris. 

Second. Acrou nis alligo time a verbi mi at endans 
for a forte nite. 


Third. O mei ne vera tendo na nil ordinis sic nes ani 
more. 

Fourth. Acrou nis miti smal in a nil ordo fis qua lti; 
sum pes fore times more. It isto mocat a Doctor. 

Second. Leetus paco fitis time. 

First. A itis hi time in de editis, forus alto fallas 
campe ringo fas fastas arato ut offa da iri; fori fera bea 
tinge veri minute, ido. His lac quis an das turdis aussi 
sto ut valet is re di forus. 


Second. Ali feris ab ast in a do; fori here ano is at 
adis stans. 


TO BREAK A STONE WITH A BLOW OF THE FIST. 


Find two stones, from three to six inches long, and 
about half as thick; lay one flat upon the ground, 
immovably, on which place one end of the other; 
raising the reverse end to an angle of 45 degrees, and 
just over the centre of the other stone, with which it 
must form a T, being upheld in that position by a piece 
of thin twig or stick, an inch or an inch and a half 
long; if the elevated stone be now smartly struck about 
the centre with the little finger side of the hand, the 


Q 
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stick will give way, and the stone will be broken to 
pieces. 


WALKING LIKE A FLY, HEAD DOWNWARDS. 


Acrobats astonish the uninitiated by walking on 
polished marble slabs, head downwards in theatres and 
circuses. It is indeed frightful to see an Antipodean 
perched up in mid-air, with his head to the ground— 
but a long way above it—and his feet to the roof. 

The feat is performed, in the first place, by using air 
pumps, and working them step by step, to extract 
all the air under appendages on his feet, so that the 
outward pressure on one foot will exceed his whole 
weight. If he is 150 lb. weight, it requires ten square 
inches of atmospheric pressure to balance that; for the 
atmospheric pressure is 15 lb. on every square inch of 
the earth’s surface; therefore, 10 x 15=150 Ib. This 
pressure must be on one foot, while the other is being 
moved forward. The courage required to perform the 
feat is not small, and the labour is very severe and 
tedious. It is needless to say that, although the 
polished marble slab is the greatest wonder to some, 
he could not perform the feat on rough porous boards. 

Again, by having loops of rope depending from the 
ceiling, an athlete has been known to walk some 
distance, held up by one foot in one loop while he 
advances the other foot. 


TO IMITATE MANDRAKEES. 


There are many roots of plants which assume curious 
shapes, and even a close resemblance to the human 
form. The briarwood is particularly capable of being 
iypproved upon, and, when fresh and living, comical 
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shapes, like dwarfs, can be made of it. Hollow out the 
head, dnd put in a grain or two of barley or millet; 
bury the figure in earth for a fortnight or so, when the 
seed sprouts, and the filaments protruding can be cut 
off, so that the little image seems to have a head of 
hair; side whiskers and beard can also thus be added. 


TO TAKE A MAN’S VEST OFF WITHOUT REMOVING 
HIS COAT. 


This seemingly ridiculous and unreasonable trick is 
to be performed without cutting, tearing, or in any way 
damaging the vest, or without removing either arm 
from the sleeves of the coat. 

Hzxplanation.—The party performing this trick must 
be careful to select a person whose coat-sleeves are 
large enough at the wrist to admit the hand; if the 
person has on a spring overcoat, let him remove the 
undercoat and replace the overcoat, ana the trick can 
be easily performed, as overcoats are generally loose. 

You proceed by unbuttoning the vest in front; then 
unbuckle the strap behind: you then place your hands 
underneath the coat behind, taking hold of the bottom 
of the vest, at the same time requesting him to extend 
his arms at full length over his head; then raise the 
bottom of his vest over his head (if the vest is tight 
it may require a little forcing) ; the vest will now be in 
front, across the chest. Take the right bottom end ot 
the vest and put it into the arm-hole of the coat at the 
shoulder, putting your hand up the sleeve at the same 
time and seize the end and draw it down the sleeve, 
which will release that arm-hole of the vest; you then 
pull the vest back again out of the sleeve of the coat 
and put the same end of the vest in the left arm-hole c: 
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the coat, putting your hand up the sleeve of the coat in 
the same manner and seizing the end as before, when 
you may then draw the whole vest through his sleeve, 
thus perforriing the trick. 
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TRICKS WITH COINS. 


TO MAKE COIN VANISH. 


“Dritt a hole in a coin, and fasten to it a couple of feet 

of round elastic cord, the other end of which you sew 
inside your coat-sleeve at such a distance from the cuff 
that, when the cord is not stretched, the coin will hang 
just out of sight. Taking a borrowed coin of the same 
size as the concealed one, you pretend to wrap it up in a 
handkerchief, but really wrap up the hidden one. Let 
some one hold the handkerchief tight just between your 
finger-ends and the wrapped-up coin. Make a few 
flourishes, and, bidding the person let go the handker- 
chief, you whisk it into the air. 

The coin is drawn up your sleeve, and, of course, 
nothing falls out of the handkerchief, which can be freely 
examined. Afterwards produce the borrowed coin from 
where you please. 

Variation.—Taking a coin between the forefinger and 


: 


' 
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thumb, you can give it a spinning motion up your ais 
so that it will fall within your sleeve. 





Fig. 159. 


Another Way.—Having a little white wax on the 
middle finger-nail, lay a shilling on the palm of that 
hand, and say that you can dismiss it into nonentity at 
a wave of your wand. Then close your hand, and the 
waxed nail has but to touch the coin to carry it with it 
on opening the fist. Say, ‘“‘ Whip, snap, go!” and, 
opening out your hand, the coin will have disappeared. 
Leave no trace of wax on the coin, in case of its being 
asked for for examination. 


A COIN MELTING BY THE HEAT OF ONE’S 
HAND. 


Make an amalgam of quicksilver and filings of pewter 
or lead, which will melt in one’s hand. Ask for a coin, 
say a shilling, and, pretending to put it in the hand 
where you already hold this composition, squeeze your 
hand so that the mercury trickles between the fingers 
out in drops upon the floor. 

- Or you may load a pistol with this metallic paste, fire 
"th olf and pretend to find the original coin in the target 


“* you aimed at. 
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TO TELL A MARKED SHILLING AMONG THREE. 


Having held two shilling pieces in your closed hand 
for a minute or two, you ask a marked one to be put in 
the hand with them, while you turn your head away ; 
the three shuffled together, and your hand then closed, 
you undertake to inform the company which is the 
marked one, and do so by the feel, as the marked one is 
sure to be colder than the two which had been warmed 
in your hand. 





TO DISCOVER A MARKED COIN. 


Mark a coin, say with a star or cross, and hide it. 
Soon afterwards borrow a coin of the same date and 
cost, and say that, to prevent any suspicion rising of 
your substituting another coin, you will markit. Do so. 
with the same token as you scratched on the first. 
Juggle away coin number two, and, by any menns, indi- 
cate where the other is. Whoever goes for it will share 
in the general surprise when they see what appears to 

be the identical one. 


THE COIN AND KNIFE TRICK. 


You undertake to place a coin exactly under where 
a penknife, stuck in the ceiling, might fall. It is as 
easily managed if the ceiling were a hundred feet from 
the floor as if only ten. Hide in your hand a sponge 
with some water, and, when the knife is stuck in the 
ceiling, secretly lodge a drop of water on the end of the 
handle, and watch where it falls on the floor, and imme- 
diately place your coin over it. Give the ceiling a tap 
with your fist, and the end of the knife will drop exactly 
on the coin, following the direction of the 
water. 
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TO SEND A COIN FROM ONE HAND TO THH 
OTHER. 

Hold your hands open a little distance apart on the 

table, the left palm level with the fingers of the right. 

Place a halfpenny, a shilling, or some such coin, in each 





Fig. 160. 


hand, that in the right being on the fourth and little 
finger. Now, if you suddenly turn the hands over, the 
right-hand coin will fly unseen into the left palm. 
Unless the spectator should have a side-view, the passage 
could never be detected. 


TO SEND A SHILLING THROUGH A TABLE. 
Take five or six inches of silk, to one end of which 


you attach a bent pin, and to the other a medal or coin 
about the size of a shilling. 





Fig. 161. ° i 
Jet a shilling be marked by one of the company, 
: “@iach you take and pretend to wrap up in a handker, 
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chief, in which you have already hooked the. bent pin, 
Take it in the left hand, pinching the coin between the 
forefinger and thumb, so that its shape is seen through 
the wrapper, and hold it six inches above the table. 
The real shilling is held between the ball of the thumb 
and the root of the forefinger of the right hand, with 
which you take up a cup, saucer, or glass, and put it 
under the table. Let fall the counter while still holding 
the handkerchief, and it will rattle on the table. In- 
stantly drop the real coin into the cup, where it will 
jingle. These two sounds, seeming to be made by the 
one object passing through the board, will perplex the 
















































Line 





Fig. 162. 
most incredulous, particularly when you shake the hand, 
kerchief in your left hand at the same time that your 
right places the cup with the coin before all eyes. 

Variation.—Instead of the counter already there, 
really pub a coin in the handkerchief, and with a fine 
meedle and thread, while your hands are under the har4.. 
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kerchief, secure that coin with a few stitches. When 
the handkerchief is shaken by the party, nothing will fall, 
and you confidently assert that the coin has flown away. 
Bring back the marked one which you have concealed, 
in any striking way which the instructions of this book 
or your own wit will suggest, 


TO SEND A COIN INTO A BOTTLE WITHOUT 
TOUCHING THEM. 


Cut a card the size of an old penny piece, and lay it 
on the mouth of a bottle large enough to let a sixpence 
slip easily into it. Lay a sixpence on the card exactly 
over the orifice. Strike the card smartly by springing 
out your forefinger caught by your thumb; and when 
the card is spun away, the sixpence, of which the inertia 
has not been disturbed in any direction by the action, 
must fall straight down into the bottle—or remain unsus- 
tained in the air, which would be still more marvellous, 
if possible. 





TO TELL COUNTERFEIT MONEY BY WATER. 


If it be a piece of silver that is not very thick, as a 
half-crown or crown, take another piece of good silver 
of equal balance with it, and tie both pieces with thread 
or horsehair to the scales of an exact balance, and dip 
the two pieces thus tied in water; for then, if of equal 
purity, they will hang in equilibrio in the water as well! 
asin the air. If one piece is lighter in the water than 
the other, there is some other metal mixed with it of less 
specific gravity than silver, such as copper. If heavier 
than the other, it is bad from having been alloyed with 

heavier metal, as lead. 
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THE TWIN COINS. 


Stick a shilling under a table by some white wax. 
Borrow a shilling from among the audience, and rub it 
flat upon the table, with your open hand onit. Sud- 
denly pick off the adhering coin with your left forefinger 
nail, and, at the same time, shove the other coin down 
off the table. Scrub them together to remove the traces 
of wax, and toss them upon the table. 


THE DOUBLED COINS. 


Take two sixpences, evenly stuck together, and put 
them into a person’s hand, as if there was but one; 
then, acting as if you put a sixpence into your left hand, 
use some strange words, to make it appear that you 
convey the sixpence from your own hand into the 
stranger’s. Open your left hand, and nothing will be 
seen; then open the stranger’s hand, and rub the pix- 
pences apart (while so doing) with your thumb. He 
will be surprised to find two sixpences where he thought 
there was but one. 





THE OBEDIENT SIXPENCE. 


Between two shillings put a sixpence on the table- 
cloth, and on the latter set a tumbler. You offer to 
remove the smaller coin without displacing either the 
glass or its two supporting coins. Say solemnly, 
“Ninny, ninny, now come!” and simply scratch the 
table-cloth with the forefinger-nail in the direction you 
would have the coin to move. 





GOLD, SILVER, AND COPPER, 
A half-sovereign, a shilling, and a halfpenny bein, 
put on the table, you propose to tell which has 
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touched during your turning round, or absence from the 
room. Your confederate (as previously agreed) touches 
his eye for the coin nearest the centre of the table, his 
nose for the second, and his chin for the third. Or 
other signals are arranged. 


A NUMISMATIC DILEMMA. 


Put the three coins used in “Gold, Silver, and 
Copper’ in a row; assure the company that you can 
take up the middle one without touching it. If you 
remove one of the flanking pieces to the side of the 
other—that is to say, number one to beside number 
three—the middle one becomes an end one, and can be 


safely taken up. 


TO SEND MONEY FROM ONE HAND TO THE 
OTHER. 

On your right palm lay a shilling, and on the top of 
it place the top of your left middle finger, which press 
hard upon it, at the same time using strange words. 
Then suddenly draw your right hand away from the 
left, seeming to have left the coin there, and shut your 
hand closely, as if it still were there. This may really 
appear to have been done; take a knife, and seem to 
knock against it, so as to make a great sound. This is 
a pretty trick, and, if well managed, both the eye and 
ear are deceived at the same time. 


_, A COIN GHANGED INTO A COUNTER. 


Secretly keeping a counter in the palm of the left 
as before, seem tp put some sixpences therein, 
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which, being retained still in the right hand, when the 
left hand is opened, the sixpence will seem to be turned 
into a counter. — , 


TRANSMUTATION OF COIN. 


Have a shilling secretly by you, and borrow another 
and a half-sovereign, laying them plainly on the right 
on your table. Borrow two handkerchiefs, and in one 
roll up the concealed shilling, but pretending to wrap 
up the gold coin. Let one of the party hold this hand- 
kerchief. In the other, wrap up the half-sovereign, but 
pretend it is the shilling, and let another person hold 
this. Touch the handkerchief with your wand, and say, 
“Presto, Pacillo, Pass!’? On opening the handker- 
chiefs, the gold coin will seem to have substituted itself 
for the silver, and vice versd. 


THE FLYAWAY PAPERS. 


This knife trick is to be accomplished principally 
by practice. Have a paper-knife, with both sides 
exactly alike. Stick three smal] pieces of paper on one 
side of the blade, as in fig. 163. 





Fig. 163. 


Let the spectators see that the paper is really on the 
,blade. If you turn the blade swiftly, you can ‘execute 
two revolutions of it, so as to bring the same fin-.. 
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uppermost, thongh you seem to be showing that papers 
are on both sides. In their presence take off one or two 
of the papers, showing them the naked side of the knife, 
as if you had rubbed all the paper off. Now repeat the 
former method, viz., quickly turn the knife-blade twice ir 
your hand, by so doing always showing the same side. 
thus showing that the blade is bare: blow upon it, and 
turn the knife over once, and show the side on which is 
one or two papers. 





The breath alone will have seemed to make it, come. 
The turning is executed by the mere movement;of the 
wrist and forefinger, as shown in the double illustration 
(fig. 164), which must be thoroughly practised. 





Ni : 
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THE BEAUTIES OF CRYSTALLIZATION: 


Ir crystals be formed on wire, they will be liable to 
break off, from the expansion and contraction of the 
wire by changes of temperature. | 


CRYSTALS SEEN TO FORM. 


On a perfectly clean slide of glass put a film of a 
solution of sal ammoniac (chloride of ammonium), aud, 
putting it in a microscope, with an electric light, the 
tree-like branching forth of the substance will be seen 
on the white disc projected on the wall or screen. 


- ALUM CRYSTALS. 
1.—Dissolve alum in hot water; place in it a smooth 
glass rod and a stick of the same size; next day, the 
stick will be found covered with crystals ; but the glass 
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rod will be free from them: in this case, the crystale 
cling to the rough surface of the stick, but have no 
hold upon the smooth surface of the glass rod. But if 
the rod be roughened with a file, and then placed in 
the alum water, the eight-sided crystals will adhere to 
the rough surfaces, and leave the smooth ones bright 
and clear. 

2.—Bore a hole through a piece of coke, and suspend 
it by a string from a stick placed across a hot solution 
of alum; it will float; but, as it becomes loaded with 
crystals, it will sink in the solution, according to the 
length of the string. Gas-coke has mostly a smooth, 
shining, and almost metallic surface, which the crystals 
will avoid, while they will cling only to the most 
irregular and porous parts. 

For yellow, add powdered turmeric to the hot solu- 
tion; litmus, for bright red; logwood, for purple; and 
writing ink, black. The more muddy the solution, the 
finer will be the crystals. 

To keep coloured alum crystals from breaking, or 
losing their colour, place them under a glass shade, with 
a saucer of water; this will preserve the atmosphere 
moist, and prevent the crystals getting too dry. 

To make Alum Baskets.—Dissolve in hot water as 
much alum as it will take up—one pound to a quart: 
filter it through blotting paper into a pipkin, or porce- 
lain vessel. The tints desired must be added before the 
filtering. For crimson, madder, litmus, and cochineal; 
for yellow, turmeric or saffron; for black, China ink 
thickened with gum arabic; for blues, indigo dissolved 
in sulphuric acid; logwood, for purple; for sky-blue, 
blue vitriol; for green, a few drops of muriate of iron. 
‘When the solution is filtered, boil it gently until half 
has evaporated. Pour into a vessel, in which you 
plunge a basket of ordinary wicker-work, reeds, rushag, 
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split wood, or wire; if of wire, make the surface rongh 
by winding roagh woollen cord round it. 





CRYSTALS OF SALT AND NITRE. 


Make distinct solutions of common salt and nitre; set 
them in two saucers in any warm place, and let part of 
the water dry away, or evaporate; then remove them to 
& warmroom. The particles of the salts in each saucer 
will begin to attract each other, and form crystals, but 
not all of the same figure: the common salt will yield 
crystals with six square and equal faces or sides; the 
nitre, six-sided crystals; and if these crystals be dis- 
solved over and over again, they will always appear in 
the same forms. 





CRYSTALS OF LIME. 

Hold in a wineglass of hard water a crystal of oxalic 
acid, and white threads—.e., oxalate of lime—will in- . 
stantly descend through the liquid suspended from the 
crystal. 





: CRYSTALS OF VITRIOL. 
Tie some threads of lamp-cotton irregularly around « 
wopper wire, or glass rod; place it in a hot, stron 
B ro 
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solution of blue vitriol, and the threads will be covered: 
with beautiful blue crystals, while the glass rod will be 
bare. 


CRYSTALS OF SULPHATE OF SODA. 


A strong saline solution excluded from the air will 
frequently crystallize. the instant that air is admitted. 
For this purpose, make a solution of Glauber’s salts 
(sulphate of soda) in boiling water (3 Ib. of the salt to 
2 lb. of water); bottle and cork quickly; also tie over 
the neck a piece of wet bladder. When perfectly cold, 
or even a few days afterwards, remove the cork, and the 
salt will immediately crystallize, shooting out the most 
beautiful crystals, at last becoming nearly solid: at the 
same time the whole becomes warm, in consequence of 
the latent heat generated by the change of the liquid to 
the solid state. Ifthe liquid will not crystallize quickly 
on removing the cork, tie a crystal of Glauber’s salts to 
a bit of wire; touch the surface of the fluid, when the 
whole will begin crystallizing. 

Variation.—In half an ounce of water dissolve the 
same quantity of common soda. Into this pour sul- 
phuric acid (oil of vitriol) half an ounce; crystals of 
sulphate of soda will be found in the cold liquor. 


CRYSTALS OF TIN. 


Mix half an ounce of nitric acid, six drachms of mu- 
riatic acid, and two ounces of water; pour the mixture 
upona hot tin plate, and, after washing it in the mixture, 
it will bear a beautiful crystalline surface, in feathery 
forms. This is the celebrated moirée métallique, and. 
when varnished, is made into ornamental boxes, &e. 
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The figures will vary according to the degree of heat 
previously given to the metal. 


A GROUP OF COLOURED CRYSTALS. 


Take half an ounce each of alumine (alum), sulphates 
of copper (blue vitriol), of iron (green vitriol), magnesia 
(Epsom salts), potash, soda, and zinc (white vitriol) ; 
separately dissolve them, and pour all the solutions into 
a large vessel. When the water evaporates, the crystals 
will shoot up, and the intermixture of colours will present 
a beautiful sight. 


CRYSTALS OF BISMUTH. 


Melt a pound of bismuth in an iron ladle; skim off 
the dross ; take it off the fire whilst fluid, and let it cool 
somewhat. Break a hole in the crust, and pour out 
what remains liquid within, and there will be left a mass 
of beautiful crystals. 
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CHEMICAL VEGETATION. 


1—THE TREE OF DIANA. 


Pour on a glass plate or a tile, set horizontally, a 
solution of nitrate of silver in double its weight of 
water. Next surround with this liquid a sprig imitated 
in copper or zinc wire, and leave it to be covered wita 
the silvery crystallization, which will cover it in a few 
hours. (We have given another method of making this 
Tree of Diana in “ The Secret Out.’’) 


TREE OF SATURN. 


Put some sugar of lead in water in a bottle, and 
having fastened one end of a spiral wire to the inside of 
the cork, -and the other to a piece of zinc, insert the 
latter within the bottle, and stopper it up tightly. The 
zinc being a little below the surface of the water, 
the precipitation of the acetate ‘will collect on the wire, 

The older it is, the brighter it looks. an | 
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{ 3.—THE TREE OF JUPITER. 


In a fish-globe, or any glass vessel of similar shape, put 
some rain or distilled water, and three drachms of muriate 
of pewter and about ten drops of nitric acid. When the 
salt is dissolved, hang a zinc wire down into the globe, 
and let the composition settle on it without touching 

‘¥t. It shines more than the lead tree, or Tree of 
Saturn. 


4.—THE TREE OF MARS. 


Dissolve iron-filings in strong spirits of nitre till the 
latter will take up no more of the metal. On the above 
pour, drop by drop, some oil of tartar. There will arise 
a strong effervescence, after which the iron, instead of 
sinking, will rise inside the vessel, line it, and shoot out 
a quantity of feathery branches, sometimes outside the 
vessel, with all the appearance of a plant. 





en 


® 168. 





Fig 
: TREE OF TIN. 


Into such a vessel ay was used for the lead tree, put 
distilled or rain water, three drachms of muriate of tin, 
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and ten drops of nitric acid. When dissolved, i 
zinc wire. In s few hours the tree will have fu 
Like the pewter tree, it is brighter than the Jead one. 





6.—THE PHILOSOPHER'S MUSHROOMS. 


Take a glass with a foot, rather large, and with its 
bottom ending in a poimt. Putin one ounce of rarefied 
Rpirits of nitre, and add one ounce of essential oil of 
guaiacum. ‘These are both cold liquors, and yet their 
union produces a violent fermentation, accompanied by 
emissions of smoke, in the midst of which a spongy 
mass, resembling a fungus, is seen to grow. It is the 
oily particles of the wood, coated with the unconsumed 
oil. 


7.—THE CAMPHOR TREE. 


Dissolve camphor in warm spirits of wine, 
pirit will dissolve no more; pour some of the soi? 
into a cold glass, and the camphor will instantly crystal- 
lize in beautiful tree-like forms. 





8.—THE FROST TREE. 


Take a glass jar, and fasten a wire across the bottom 
of it immovably, so that you can suspend by it a sprig 
of spruce, fir, or some such plume-like bough. On a red- 
hot plate of iron lay some benzoic acid, which will barn 
with a thick white vapour. Set the jar over the iron 
plate, and the vapour will be caught by the sprig and 
crystallize on it like hoar-frost. Hxolude the air, and it 
will remain an ornament for a long time. 
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bac 
Expuchents with Articles easily obtained 


Gass er, sticks of sealing-wax, and sulphar are 
useful whkn only small quantities of electricity are 
required. Glass tubes should be about three feet long, 
and as wide as can be conveniently grasped. The 
thinner the glass the better, if it will bear sufficient 
friction, which, however, need be but very gentle, when 
the tube is in good order. It is most convenient to have 
the tube closed at one end; for the electric matter is not 
only thereby best retained on its surface, but the air 
‘may be more easily drawn out, or condensed in it, by 
means of a brass cap and valve fitted at the open end. 
The best rubber for a smooth glass tube is the rough 
side of a black oiled silk, especially when a little amal- 
gam of mercury or other metal is put upon it. A little 
beeswax drawn over the surface of a tube will also. 
greatly increase its power. In rubbing a tube, the 
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hand should be kept two or three inches below th 
upper part of the rubber, otherwise the electricity wy 
discharge itself upon the hand, and nothing will remsi 
upon the tube for the experiment. When the tubeis i 
very good order, and strongly excited, it will thow o 
many pencils of rays at every stroke, withut th 
approach of any conductor, except what moture ma 
float in the common atmosphere. An unpolisied gla: 
tube, a cylinder of baked wood, a stick of seraling™®. 
or sulphur, &c., is to be rubbed with soft new, flannel 
rabbit or cat skin, tanned with the hair on. ( 


ELECTRICITY OF THE C 


During cold weather take a friendly c\- 
room, and draw your hand quickly over hé— 
times, in a contrary direction to that of t | 
cat be black, and the experiment be x 
room, the sparks may be seen. Very dh’ , ct cha 
of electricity may also be obtained by touc, ‘ag the 
of the ears, after applying friction to the ba ;k, and 
same may be obtained from the foot. Placing the 
on your knees, apply the right hand to the back, 
left fore paw resting on the palm of your left h 
apply the thumb to the upper side of the paw, so 
extend the claws, and by this means bring your 
finger into contact with one of the bones of the 
where it joins the paw, when, from the knob or e1 
this bone, the finger slightly pressing on it, you 
feel distinctly successive shocks, similar to thos 
tained from the ears. 








SIMPLE TRICKS. . 


lst.—-Take a piece of common brown paper, 
the size of an octavo book. hold it before the f 
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quite dry and hot; then draw it briskly under the arms. 
several times, so as to rub it on both sides at once by 
the coat. The paper will be found so powerfully elec- 
trical, that, if placed against a wainscoted or papered 
wall of a room, it will remain there some minutes with- 
out falling. 

2nd.—If the paper be again warmed, and drawn 
under the arm, as before, and hung up by a thread 
attached to one corner of it, it will hold up several 
fleecy feathers on each side. Should these fall off from 
different sides at the same time, they will cling together 
very strongly ; and if, after a minute, they be all shaken 
off, they will fly to one another. 

3rd.—Sparks from Brown Paper.—Thoroughly dry 
before the fire some rather strong brown paper; place it 
on your thigh, holding it at the edge, while, with the cuff 
of your woollen cloth sleeve on the other hand, you rub 
it smartly backwards and forwards for about a minute; 
if the knuckle be then placed near the paper, it will 
emit a brilliant spark, accompanied by a snapping 
modise: the prongs of a fork similarly placed will pro- 
duce three distinct streams of light. 

4th.—Warm and excite the paper, as before; lay it 
on a table, and place upon it a pea-sized ball made of 
elder-pith, which will immediately run across the paper. 
If a needle be pointed towards it, it will ran to another 
part, and so on for a length of time. 

Sth.— With Writing Paper.—Place an iron japanned 
tea-tray on a dry, clean, beaker glass; then take a sheet 
of foolscap, and hold it close to the fire until dry, but 
do not scorch it. Hold one end of this fine electric 
down on a table with the finger and thumb, and give it | 
a dozen strokes with » large piece of india-rubber, from 
‘left to right, beginning at the top. . Now take it up by 
'‘¢wo of the corners and bring it over the tray, and it 
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will fall down on it like a stone: if one finger be now 
‘bronght under the tray, sensible shock will be felt. 
Next lay a needle on the tray, with its point projecting 
outwards; remove the paper, and a star sign of the 
negative electricity will be seen: return the paper, and 
the positive brush will appear, It will give a spark an 
inch long, strong enough to set fire to some combustible 
bodies. If four beaker glasses are placed on the floor,’ 
and a book laid on them, a person may stand on them 
‘nsulated ; if he then holds the tray vertically, the paper 
will adhere strongly to it, and sparks may be drawn 
from any part of his body; or he may draw sparks from 
any other person, as the case may be; or he may set 
fire to some inflammable bodies, by touching them with 
a piece of ice. | 
6th — With Sugar, Quartz, or Flint—Rub two pieces 
of fine lump-sugar together in the dark, and a bright 
electric light will be produced. A more intense effect 
_ may be produced with two pieces of silex or quartz, the 
white quartz being best, even by rubbing the pieces of 
quartz together under water. 
_ @th.—Lay a watch down upon a table, and on its face 
balance a tobacco-pipe very carefully. Next take a 
wineglass, rub it quickly with a silk handkerchief, and 
hold it for half a minute before the fire; then apply it 
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near to the end of the pipe, and the latter, attracted by 
the electricity evolved by the friction and warmth ia the 
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former, will immediately follow it; and by carrying the 
glass around, always in front of the pipe, the latter will 
continue its rotatory motion; the watch-glass being the 
centre or pivot on which it acts. 

8th.— With Silk Stockings —Take two new silk stock. 
ings—one black, and the other white—and having 
heated them well, put them on the same leg; the action 
of putting them on will electrify them. If you then pull 
them off, one within the other, making them both glide 
at the same time on the leg, they will be found so much 
electrified that they will adhere to each other with such 
force as to support a weight which was equal at least to 
sixty times that of one of them. If you draw the one 
from within the other, pulling one by the heel and the 
other by the upper end, they will still remain electrified, 
and swell out in such a manner as to represent the 
shape of the leg. If one stocking be presented to the 
other at some distance, they will rush towards each 
other, become flat, and adhere with a force of several 
ounces. But if the experiment be performed with two 
pairs of stockings, combined in the same manner, the 
one white and the other black, on presenting the white 
stocking to the white, and the black to the black, they 
will mutually repel each other. If the black be then 
presented to the white, they will attract each other, and 
become united, or will tend to unite, as in the last 
experiment. The Leyden jar may be charged with 
these stockings. 

9th.—- With Sealing-wax or Amber.—Rub a piece of 
sealing-wax or amber upou the sleeve, and, while warm 
by the friction, it will attract straws or small pieces of 
paper. If a poker, suspended by a dry silk string, be 
presented to the upper end of an electrified tube, then’ 
“the lower end of the poker will exhibit the same 
phenomena as the tube itself. But if for a metallic 
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‘body a stick of glass or sealing-wax be substituted, 
these phenomena will not occur, which proves that the 
electrical fluid does not pass through these substances. 
10th.—Schonbein’s Electric Paper, which is trans- 
parent and waterproof, has peculiar properties. KRub- 
bing two sheets together with the hands, they will 
become inseparable, and in the dark flashes will be 
“geen passing between the surfaces where not meeting. 
A thin and very dry sheet, only passed over once by the 
hand against the wall, will cling to it for hours. It is 
thus that a card made of this material can be shown to 
adhere, without visible cause, to a plane surface. 


THE ELECTRICAL, OR FRANKLIN’S KITE. 


Take a silk kite, say, six feet long. Fasten to the 
head of it a thin iron wire, on the front side, reaching 
the point where the string is made fast; and on the 
other side ending in a sharp point projecting beyond 
the kite about a foot, so that when the kite is flying 
the wire will stick out vertically. Around the cord 
must be bound very fine copper wire, since dry hemp is 
a bad conductor. To the end of the cord is attached 
two yards of silk twine, to insulate the kite. Near the 
silk line is a tin tube, one foot long and an inch in 
diameter, connected with the kite-cord. 

Performance.—Having flown the kite while a storm is 
near, fasten the silk cord to some fixed object, where the 
- silk will be kept dry. The string must not be touched, 
except with a discharger. A straw has been attracted 
from the ground to the tin tube, where it drew off the 
electricity with a formidable flash of fire, some inches 
jong, and a fearful thunder-clap. Even in fine weather, 
such a kite will often become electrified, 80 that it 
, would be dangerous to touch the cord. 
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ELECTRICAL DANCERS. 


A warmed pane of glass, supported at each end ona 
book or block, if rubbed briskly with a dry flannel or 
soft silk, will make any bran placed under it leap up 
and dance about. In a box with a glass top may be 
little images of men, weighted slightly at the feet, of 
electrifiable material, which, on friction of the cover, 
will dance uv and down amazingly. 





THE FLYING FEATHER. 


Having electrified a glass tube, hold it near a stnall 
feather or pieco of gold leaf. It will fly to ‘the tube, 
remain there a few seconds, and then fly off. Ifthe 
tube is kept between the feather and wall, it may be 
driven round the room, the same side of the feather 
being always opposite the tube. If the feather should 
be ‘attracted by a rough electrified tube or stick of 
sealing-wax, it will fly between that and the one @ you. 
hold until the fluid is exhausted. 
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TRICKS WITH THE LEYDEN JAR. 


THE ELECTRICAL EARTHQUAKE. 


Buitp up a church, house, palace, or castle, witL 
building blocks, on a wet board, in a tub of water, and 
send a shock over the board and the surface, when the 
agitation will bring down the edifice in a heap of ruins, 
without exhibition of the cause. 


IMITATION THUNDERSTORM. 


Let a4 a4 be a wooden: stand, with two uprights, BB; 
cc are two small pulleys, over which a silken cord can 
pull easily; = is another silken line, stretched across 
from one upright to another; on these silken cords two 
pieces of thin cardboard, covered with tin-foil, and cut 
so as to represent clouds, and furnished with two small 
brass balls, are to be fixed horizontally, and made to 
communicate by means of thin wires, rand G, one with 
the inside, and the other with the outside of a charged: 
jar, D. Now, by pulling the loop of the silk line ©, the 
cloud 1 will be brought near the cloud 2; continue thig 
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slowly, until the clouds are within an inch of each 
other, when a beautiful flash, strongly resembling light- 
ning in miniature, will pass from one cloud to the other, 
restoring electrical equilibrium. | 





Fig. 171. 


THE ELECTRICAL MILL-WHEEL. 


Make a wheel, by inserting six or more glass spokes 
in @ common centre, each eight inches long, and 
ending with a leaden ball. Set it, exactly balanced, on 
a small vertical axis, turning easily in a glass rest; and 
on @ glass stand charge one jar positively, and another 
negatively, and put the wheel between them, with the 
knobs of each jar but a quarter-inch from the rim of the 
wheel. On turning the wheel, and making one bal} 
come up to the knob of the positive jar, it will be 
attracted, and keep on turning; while on passing, it 
will become positively electrified, and hence repelled. 
So with the negative knob, which will attract the non- 
electrified ball, and, on its passing, electrify it nega- 
tively, and therefore repel it when it shall have passed. . 
‘As all the other balls are served alike, the result will be 
"& constantly accelerated circular motion, lasting until 
the jara are exhausted of electricity. 
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THE PRISMATIO COLOJIRS. 

If you discharge electricity from a fine point against 
a polished tin plate, there will appear, first, a dull red 
ring round a central spot; after four or five shocks, a 
shaded circle, only visible at an oblique position from 
the light, which expands but little more. A second ring 
will next be marked, which also remains unalterable. 
And, lastly, a third ring will be marked after some 
thirty discharges. All the colours of the rainbow will 
be seen, extending from the edge of the centre ring, the 
innermost most vivid, and the inner rings closest 
together. A feather or the finger will not rub it off; 
but anything sharp will remove it. 


TO LIGHT A CANDLE BY A SPARE. 


Wrap some loose cotton round a long pin, or bit of 
wire, powdered with resin dust, and apply the naked 
end to the outside of a charged jar, and the resined end 
without delay to the knob, when it will flame up long 
enough for a candle to be lit by it. With a large jar, 
soaking the cotton wool in oil of turpentine will 
succeed as well. A piece of camphor, or of phosphorus, 
wrapped in cotton wool, will take fire even more 


readily. 
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TRICKS WITH THE BATTERY. 


THE ELECTRICAL ORRERY. 


To the knob of the conductor, fit six inches of brass 
or iron wire upright, ending in a point, fitting in a 
socket of a rod twelve inches long, exactly where it will 
be balanced. At one end of the rod is a gilt ball, 
‘representing the sun, while the other end is turned up 
at right angles about three inches, to support another 
rod, a8 on a pivot. This second rod, six inches long, 
has at one end a small globe, mapped out like the earth, 
and at the other a silver ball, representing the moon. 
Let the proportions be: the earth one-third the size of 
the sun, and the moon one-third that of the earth, 
exactness being no consideration. On admitting the 
fluid, its escape between the first pivot and the sun will 
make the latter turn round, and so the second rod will 
have to turn, carrying the moon around the earth, and 
the two around the sun. There will have to be a sharp 
point of metal between the first pivot and the sun, and 
another between the second pivot and the moon, t. 
: | s 
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reduce the friction at the second pivot below that at the 
first, and to prevent the globes remaining motionless. 
If the earth and moon are very light, they will revolve 
a dozen times faster than the sun. 





THE BEWITCHED PAPERS. 


Put a basket, holding scraps of paper, on an insulated 
stand, and let on the fluid; the papers will chase one 
another about and fall around outside the basket, like a 
theatrical snowstorm. A metal disc will answer better 
than a basket, or, indeed, might form the bottom of the 
basket. 





CURIOUS EFFECT OF ELECTRICITY. 

Fish can be kept fresh and eatable for two weeks, 
whilst under the action of electricity; after that time, 
the apparent freshness remains, but all taste is de- 
stroyed. 





TO MAKE A WAX FEATHER. 


Stick a wire in the end of the conductor, and at 
its point attach by heat a stick of sealing-wax. Under 
the wax hold a light till it melts soft, when, on sending 
the current through it, it will be driven out in spray- 
like threads, in different directions. 


GEISSLER’S TUBES. 

Take three feet of glass tube, and fill it with pure 
mercury ; invert it, as in making a barometer-tube, and 
the space left, when the mercury ceases to run out, will 
-be a Torricellian vacuum. Hermotically.seal it. Les 
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one end of this tube be held in the hand, and the other 
applied to the conductor, and immediately the whole 
tube will be illuminated from one end, and, when taken 
from the conductor, will continue Iumimonus, without 
interruption, for a considerable time; very often about a 
quarter of an hour. If, after this, it be drawn through 
the hand either way, the light will be uncommonly 
brilliant, and, without the least interruption, from one 
end to the other, even to its whole length. After this 
operation, which discharges it in a great measure, ‘it 
will still flash at intervals, though it be held only at the 
extremity, and quite still; but if it be grasped by the 
other hand at the same time, in a different place, strong 
flashes of light will dart from one end to the other. 
This will continue for twenty-four hours, and often 
longer, without any fresh excitation. This experiment 
has been called the electric Aurora Borealis. Small and 
long glass tubes, exhausted of air, and bent in many 
irregular crooks and angles, will, when properly electri- 
fied, exhibit a very beautiful Baa of vivid 
flashes of lightning. 

To make glass tubes sea a melt one end till it is 
closed together.. 


CAMPHOR ELECTRIFIED. 


While the fluid passes through lighted camphor in a 
spoon, it can be seen shooting out branches like a grow- 


ing plant. 


SPIRIT-RAPPING. 


In one room have an electric battery, connected by 
wires hidden under the floor and in the hollow leg of a 
table in the next apartment. with a" hammer, working 
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on’ an axle at one end, and raised up by the action 
of the current. If your confederate lets on and cuts 
the current at regular intervals, raps can be made on 
the inside of the table-top, where the hammer is con- 
cealed, in agreement with a system of correspondence 
_ of which the audience are informed. 


TO LIGHT A HUNDRED GAS-JETS WITH ONE 
PISTOL-SHOT. 

This is a modification of an older trick, and is 
managed by connecting the gas-burners with a wire, 
along which an electrical current can be sent. At each 
jet is a little grain of phosphorus; the gas being turned 
on at a signal, the magician fires a pistol in the air; a 
confederate emits the electrical discharge, which runs 
from burner to burner, firing the phosphorus, which . 
kindles the gas. Herr Dobler used to perform it with 
candles, the wicks soaked in spirits, and the phosphorus 
stuck on the wick, the wire running from one candle to 
another, as in the altered case above explained. 


THE ELECTRICAL WINDMILL. 


Form-a cross of two lengths of wire, with the points 
bent back a little, at almost a right angle. Setitona 
steel pivot, raised perpendicularly, so that the cross will 
turn horizontally. Insulate the machine and its plate, 
and electrify the steel point by the conductor. The four 
branches will turn opposite to the direction of the bent 
points as long as the electricity impels them. In the 
dark pencils of light will shoot from them to make a. 
ring of fire; or other rings, if the branches are unequal 
ja length. . 

Several stages of wach crosses of different sises, if, 
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smaller as each was higher, would form a revolving 
luminous pyramid. | 

To make the Electrical Horse-race, fasten cardboard 
horses to the points of the arms of the cross. 


THE WHEEL ROLLING UP HILL. 


At the four corners of a wooden board set as many 
rods of glass, gutta-percha, sealing-wax, or any other 
non-conductors, connected with fine wires from the tops, 
so that one pair being longer than the other, the outline 
of an inclined plane is traced. Make a cross of iron 
wire, with the points turned, as in the foregoing experi- . 
ment, mounted on a fixed axle, the ends of which will 
support it by being a little beyond the wire road each 
side. Connect this at the lower end by a chain from 
the conductor, and the fluid will run up the wire road 
into the wheel, and set it turning till it reaches the top. 
A little carriage might be so worked. 
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THRE ARMS OF THE MEDIOL 


In the escutcheon of the Medici are figured seven 
spheres, red on a gold ground. Hence the title of the 
following experiment :—Make seven pith-balls, and tint 
them red with ochre. Place them on the table, and 
having filled a tumbler with electricity, by applying its 
inside to the knob of the conductor, cover the balls with 
the glass. They will leap up and dance about for some 
time. 





THE ELECTRICAL FOUNTAIN. 


A vessel of water being hung where it can be electri- 
fied, put a capillary (7.e., hair-like) tube syphon in it. If 
the electric action be powerful, the water will spout out 
of the lower leg of the syphon in a number of streams 
forming a tube; if not strong, it will flow in a steady 
stream, though, naturally, the water would only have 
issued drop by drop. 


THE CUP OF TANTALUS. 


Electrify a metal cup of liquor on an insulated stand. 
As long as the current is kept up, no one can put his 
lips to the cup without being shocked. Break the 
current, and any one can drink without pain. 


FIERY WRITING. 


Cut out small diamonds of tin-foil, and gum them on 

a thin plate of glass, to form the outlines of letters, 
figures, or what you please, but not touching one 
another. Connect the end of one letter with the nearest 
-of the next by a thin bent metal plate, terminating 
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oat each end in a sharp point. A similar plate must ran 
from the first letter, and another from the last letter, in 
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each case, to the edge of the glass plate. On connecting 
the first metal plate with the conductor, when you touch 
the last, the fluid will trace the lines in sparks. If the 
last plate ends in a non-electric mass, the explosion 
between each diamond will render the figure very 
dazzling. 

Since the fiuid would, in such letters as O, for in- 
stance, not go around in a circle, but jump from the 
first to the last square, it must be circumvented. Mark 
one half the letter on one side of the glass, and the rest 
on the other, connecting the two by a narrow metallic 
band, which, running from the face to the back of the 
glass, shall carry the fluid from the last square of the 
first half of the O, for example, to the first square of 
the second half of the same letter, and, then uniting by 
@ similar band the last square of the second half with 
the first square of the next letter. 


THE ELECTRICAL GALAXY. 
Bore 5 some holes in a black board, following the out- 
lines of constellations, such as the Southern Cross, 
Berenice’s Hair, &c., two holes at each point, through 
‘which insert a doubled pointed wire, with the ends 
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brought together exactly over the mark. Let the wires 
be of various sizes, as the stars themselves differ in 
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magnitude. Let the wires at the back be all connected 
together, and with the conductor, so that the passage of 
the electricity off by the points will shine, and continue 
in splendour as long as the supply endures. 


THE SELF-GUARDED CROWN. 

Have a large print, say, of her Majesty, with frame 
and glass. Cut out the picture, about two inches from 
the frame, and paste the border inside the glass; fill 
ap the vacancy on that side with tin-foil or gold-leaf, 
gummed on smoothly. Cover in the same way the 
inner edge of the bottom part of the back of the frame 
with tin-foil, and make a communication between it and’ 
the tin-foil backing the glass. Now cover the other side 
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ef the glass with tin-foil, exactly over that on the back, 
and, when dry, paste the print over it, so as to fit the 
‘space underneath where it was cut from. On the 
Queen’s head place a movable gilt crown. 

Hlectrify the double tin-foil, so that anyone toying to 
take off the crown with one hand, whilst he holds the 
frame and touches the foil with the other, will receive 
a shock, and the apparatus is complete. Ifa number of 
persons form a ring to receive the shock, the trick is 
called ‘‘ The Cabal, or the Conspirators.”’ 


THE ELECTRIC CLOCK. 

A spiral spring of suitable strength is fixed at one 
end on an arbour of the mechanism to be moved, and at 
the other end on a ratchet wheel movable on this arbour. 
A stop spring holds the wheel in the position required 
for giving the necessary tension to the spring. This 
spring draws round the arbour and the centre wheel, 
which turns the second wheel by means of a pinion. The 
second wheel is provided with pins serving to raise 
a light copper rod or spring for shutting off the 
current from a battery passing through the electro- 
magnet. 





THE DEMON HANDS. . 


You are walking up and down in a room where your 
friends have been invited, and nothing is moré natural 
than that you should advance to each acquaintance as he 
enters, and perhaps give him a cordial shake of the 
hand. But what will be the amazement of the by- 
.standers when they see your friend, however grave 
and inactive a man in ordinary life, now proceed to 
eaper as if bewitched, contort his face, and try in vain 
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to disengage his hand from-your grasp. In a word, you 
have a portable battery upon you, with its discharging 
wire ronning down your arm, in the sleeve, to your 
hand, where a simple spring enables you to cut off the 
current when wished. 

But be careful that you, as the biter, are not bit. A 
previous sufferer by your diversion, who had come 
provided with a more powerful machine, might returp 
you shock for shock, to your discomfiture. 

The son of one of Torrini’s pupils, the Marquis de 
Malviventi, fell into his own trap during an electrical 
surprise. He had gone to a masked ball, given by the 
Duke of Aosta, in the character of Rigoletto, and in the 
hump of that tragic Punch he had an electrical appa- 
ratus cunningly ambushed. The wires running along 
his arms and legs permitted him to startle his friends 
and play other amusing freaks. He had w great success: 
"a crowd encircled him, but kept their distance. All of 
a sudden, as he was craftily approaching a lacquey with 
a tray of ices, he gave a loud and unmusical howl. The 
footman leaped ten feet in the air, and knocked down a 
group of candles, which fell, extinguished in the ices 
happily, on the satins of the ladies, whilst the marquis 
began a dance of the most remarkable character. This 
way flew his arms, and that way kicked out his legs; 
he gambolled like a human Jack-on-wires, a boneless 
acrobat, a veteran clown, an india-rubber man. The 
higher he bounded, the swifter he whirled round, the 
more frantic his gestures, the more loudly the throng 
applauded, as still thicker and more thick it grew. At 
last he managed, amidst divers inarticulate sounds, te 
utter the words, “Help!—remove my hump!” A 
friend, in the secret, ventured to approach him, thongh 
his arms were performing windmill work and his: lower. 
limbs outvied in vigour and variety of movement the. 
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eerk leg of the legend, and tore off the hump and its 
battery. The fact is, the machine had become dis- 
arranged, and subjected him to its galvanic fury. 


THE ELECTRIC BELL. 


It is sometimes of advantage to have the number of 
spots on a card or die, or the hour, sounded from a 
distant part of the room, while you, by your table, 
siunply wave your wand. Nothing more easy, with an 
electric current at your service. 

Fasten a thin strip of copper, or other suitable metal, 
A, flat on a piece of wood, B, which rests on your table. 
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Fig. 176. 





Let C be just such another strip of metal, insulated 
from A by a piece of ivory or ebonite, D; E E are the 
wires. Untouched, C will remain apart from B, and 
the current is broken; but on pressing its end down on 
the end of B the circuit will be closed. Every contact 
of C and B will result in a like tap on the bell at the 
further end of the wire, wherever concealed. 


; THE ELECTRICAL ROSARY. 

On a copper wire, wound round with silk, string a 
number of iron beads (common steel beads will answer, 
bat: not good steel ones, which would become per- 
. taanently magnetized for an appreciable length of tima).’ 
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Separate the beads from contact, and hang up the wire. 
On touching the ends of the wire with the conductors of 
a battery, galvanic or electric, the beads will fly to- 
gether. Break off the circuit, and they will separate 


again. 
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TRICKS IN MAGNETISM. 


A COMPASS NEEDLE ON A THIMBLE. 


Cor off the point of a long, fine needle, so as to leave 
it two inches in length, and bend it a little in the centre 
by heating it. Fasten a grain of sealing-wax, in the 
middle, and stick the point cut off in the wax, which 
will be a socket in which it pivots. Magnetize the 
needle by half a dozen strokes from the centre to one 
end, and from the other end to the centre, and mount 
the upright in one of the top indentations of a thimble. | 
If well balanced, it will turn and set due north and 
:outh, and answer to the presence of a piece of iron 
brought near it. 


, | TRICKS IN MAGNETISM, 
ARTIFICIAL MAGNETS. 

In a vessel half full of clean water put a quantity of 
iron filings, which are to be agitated till they grind one 
another into fine dust. Dry this powder, and mix it 
into paste with linseed oil. Squeeze into shapes, and 
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dry by a slow fire till hard. Place these blocks for a 
few seconds between the extreme ends of powerful 
magnets, and they will become strongly impregnated. 





THE CHAIN OF BULLETS. 
On the top of two uprights, lay two magnetic bars, 
about three inches distant at the ends. Put some steel 


Te | 


bullets between the bars, ayer they will become con- 
nected by the fluid; but, their weight making them sway 
down in the niiddle, they will form a chain. 


THE MAGNETIC WAND. 
' Take a rod of any compact wood, ten inches long by a 
third of an inch thick, and drill a small hole through it 
to contain a strongly magnetized steel wire. ‘Screw on 
an ivory knob at each end, differently carved, so that, 
you can tell by the touch alone which is the north and 
which the south pole of the imprisoned steel wire. ~ © 
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When. you hold out the south pole of the wand to the 
south pole of a magnetized needle freely suspended on 
its pivot, or to any light body floating on water con- 
taining a bit of magnetized steel (as a toy swan, fish, 
boat, &c.), it will be attracted to your wand. Reversing 
your wand, you can drive the object away, or, at least, 
make it turn so as to present the opposite pole. 


BRESLAU’S MAGIC SWAN. 

If the blade of a clean, dry knife be dipped into a 
basin of cold water, the particles of each of these two 
bodies do not seem to come in contact with each other ; 
for when the blade is taken out, the water slides off, 
leaving the blade quite dry, as if it had been greased. 
In the same way, if a needle be laid horizontally on a 
glass of water, it will not sink, but forms a kind of 
trench on the surface, on which it lies, and floats about, 
following in all directions the movements of a magnet, 
or, rather, being repelled or attracted according to which 
pole is presented to it. Take a large basin nearly full 
of water, and paint the letters of the alphabet in order 
round the rim, Run a steel or iron bar through the 
cork body of a duck, swan, Triton, Nereid, Syren, or 
similar figure, covered and moulded of white wax, 
painted as you please, and loaded to float naturally, and 
set it in the water. Desire a person to mention any 
name, which the swan shall spell, and supposing Alex- 
andra to be mentioned, you point with your magnetic 
wand (previously described) to the letter A, and the 
magnet attracting the bar concealed in the swan, causes 
it to stop at that letter, and so on until the name be spelt. 





oe MAGNETIC ANGLING, 
The figure of a fish is thrown into the water, with a. 
small magnet concealed im ife-mouth. Of course, if a 
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baited hook be suspended near it, the magnet and iron, 
by mutual attraction, will bring the fish to the bait. 
The fish can be made of cork, or hollow, of metal sides, 
soldered together. 


HOUDIN’S OBEDIENT WATCH. 

You borrow a going watch. On holding it to the ear 
of different members of the company it is found that 
some cannot hear its ticking, while others, not more 
sharp of ear in other matters, can count the beats. 

Ezplanation.—In the palm of one hand, under your 
glove, is hidden a magnet. When the watch is held 
in that hand, the action of the magnet on the balance- 
‘wheel stops it. When presented in the other hand, it 
resumes its working. 


THE FIGURE OF FILINGS. 
Upon a sheet of paper, a plate of glass, or a board, 
place some iron filings. A magnet moved about beneath 
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the board, will follow its movements in a quite amusing 
manner. If the filings are sifted on the board while the 
magnet is underneath, they will arrange themselves sur- 
prisingly. At each pole.there will be a vast abundance 
standing erect, and there will be fewer and fewer as 
they recede, until there are scarcely any in the middle. 
It was on this principle that it was suggested how 
Kempelen’s Chessplayer (the so celebrated Auto- 
maton) was manipulated. The chessboard upon the 
table top should have the squares exactly marked out 
under it, so that a man beneath could see them; from 
‘the centre of each square was to hang an iron ball by a 
silk thread. Hach chessman was to have a magnet in 
its base. Therefore the concealed man was informed 
on every move, since, whenever a man was put down on 


B new square, the ball in the square underneath would 
fly up to the magnet. 


THE TIME-TELLING FLY. 


Hang an iron fly by a thread, so that when it swings 
it will strike a gong or bell. You can use your mag- 
netic wand to make it fly against the gong and strike 
the hour; or—since the hidden agent in the wand may 
be suspected after your foregoing experiments—let a 
common wand be examined, and none the less perform 
the feat with it in your hand, since you will wear a ring 
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in which is set a magnet as the stone. (Sir Isaac New- 
ton had a natural loadstone mounted in a ring, which 
was of great power.) Instead of a fly, an animal’s 
figure, retained by an elastic cord, can be used, drawn 
from its den, or up a pole, on a table covered with the 
letters of the alphabet, to answer questions. 


TO CALL A CARD FROM THE PACK. 


You must prepare a card, by damping it so that the 
layers will separate, and you can thrust a thin tape of 
steel down the middle, an addition which will not 
appear if the card is pressed into its original condition. 
Force one of the company to select the card of the 
same suit and value as your prepared one—let us say, 
the king of hearts—and, in pretending to put that card 
in among the others, substitute your duplicate. The 
cards can then be shuffled by any number of persons. 
Let them be thrown down loosely on the table, when 
you run your hand, containing a concealed magnet, over 
them. The card with the steel will leave the others. 
Instantly taking it up, you make away with it, and 
carelessly throw down the real one to be examined. 


MAHOMET’S COFFIN. 


Have a model, nicely made, of a mosque, in the dome 
of which you set a magnet. Let a coffin be made of 
steel, painted with Arabic characters, and fasten to the 
centre of its under side a piece of the fine wire used by 
florists, which is almost izvisible. The lower end of 
the wire is fastened to the floor, so that the coffin mnst 
remain in the air, restricted from reaching the magnet. 
Let the mosque be full of dim, religious light, so that 

the wire is unseen, and a glase.ahade be put over all. © 
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In similar ways can be illustrated Sinbad’s ship run- 
ning on the Loadstone Rocks, or the comical tale of the 
traveller who, entering a cave of loadstone, was sur- 
prised, no doubt, to find himself turned upside down, and 
bung by the steel spurs on his heels to the roof, from 
which he only released himself by taking off and leaving 
there his boots. 





A STRING OF NEEDLES. 


Magnetize several needles, and, on taking up one with 
the magnet, all the others will follow, each one clinging 
to the next above it. 
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THE MAGIC OF AIR. 


BACCHUS AND THE WINE, 
Have some wine, or coloured water, in a toy cask, 
‘astride of which is a figure of Silenus, Bacchus, &c. 
There must be some air with the wine in the cask; a 
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3 
glass tube leads up into the mouth of the figure. The 
dress must be loose, and covering a bladder fastened 
round the body with a little air in it, so that, when the 
whole is placed under the receiver, and the air is ex- 
hausted, the aldermanic rotundity shown will seem to be 
the result of the wine-bibbing. 


TO EXTRACT A CORK FROM A BOTTLE. 
Put the bottle under the receiver of an air-pump. 
On exhausting the air, that within the bottle will expand 
and force 0.10 .1.e cork. 


PARACHUTES. 

Take a round piece of light paper, and fasten thread 
around the edge, regularly, a few inches apart, the lower 
ends to converge to a point where a cork is fastened, 
The air getting under, it will swell out the paper like a 
dome, and carry it to a considerable distance. Para- 
chute shells have been made, which, exploding at the 
height of several hundred feet, let out a parachute, from 
which is suspended a magnesium light, which illuminates 
the country for a large space around. 
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BALLOONS AND BUBBLES. 


THE GAS BALLOON. 


Smatui balloons are to be made of thin sheet india- 
rubber or gutta percha, tissue paper, bladder glued with 
marine glue, &c.; large ones of oiled silk. In the first 
place, make a pattern by cutting out twelve or more 
| gores of paper, in the shape of pointed ellipses, such as 
& cutting of orange-peel would be, made by two strokes 
‘of a knife from point to point diametrically opposite, the 
distance between the cute at ‘the widest place being an’ 
inch. As many of these pieces should be pasted to- 
gether as will form a globe with a pear-shaped ‘end. 
‘This succeeding, out ont of oiled silk the same minibéer 
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of pieces by one of the paper patterns, allowing for the ° 
lapping over at the edges, and join them with marine | 
glue, or by varnish and sewing. At the lower end insert 
a tube, and tie all the points of the gores firmly around 
it. Cover all with varnish (india-rubber dissolved in 
naphtha and turpentine). Cover all with a bag of net« 
ting, the lower cords of which will support a car or 
weight. 





TO FILL A GAS BALLOON. 

Insert the end of a tube, leading from a vessel of gas, 
hot air, &c., in the mouth of the balloon, and tie up 
when filled out. Fire balloons either have a framework 
of metal in their mouth, which holds a cup of spirits. 
and an ignited sponge, or are filled from a dish of 
ignited spirits by a cone of iron, on legs which bestride 
the dish, leading the hot air up into them. 

To make the Gas.—Put a pound of granulated zinc or 
iron filings in two quarts of water in a stone jar, and 
add gradually a pint of sulphuric acid. Have a tube 
run through a bung, with which you cork the jar, and 
fill the balloon at the other end of the tube. 


THE EXPLOSIVE BALLOON. 
Into a balloon put a mixture of chlorine and hydrogen 
gas. Stop up the mouth, and let it rise in the sun. In 
a few instants it will burst with a loud explosion, 





SOAP BUBBLES. 

Tf the bubble be blown of soap and water in a glass 
shade, which is instantly shut down on it, it will last 
for a long time. Bubbles can be blown of melted glass, 
from: the end of a pipe., Nearly all the essential oils will 
make nice coloured bubbles; also melted resin, 
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MINIATURE BALLOONS. 


Procure a bladder furnished with a stop; fill it with 
hydrogen gas, and then adapt a tobacco-pipo to it; dip 
the bow] of the pipe into soap and water, and, by press- 
ing the bladder, soap-bubbles will be formed, filled with 
hydrogen gas; these bubbles will rise in the air as they 
are formed. 
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THE MAGIC OF WATER. 


Motion is given to water by two powers, the pressure 
of the air and its own gravity. | 


TO KEEP DROPS OF WATER SEPARATE, THOUGH 
BROUGHT INTO CONTACT. 

A sheet of paper having been rubbed with the almost 
invisible seed of the lycopodium plant, or ‘“‘ puff-ball,”’ 
water dropped on it in small quantities will scatter into 
distinct globules, which will roll over the paper swiftly, 
_and but slightly touch the surface. 





TO SWALLOW A GLASS OF WINE THROUGH A 
MOUTHFUL OF WATER. 


Fill your cheeks with clear water, and put the glass 
of wine to the middle of the lips, against which press. 
the tongue formed into a sort of tube, through which you | 
mmust suck the wine carefully towards the palate. The’ 
water can then be spirted out withont being even red- 
dened by contact with the wine. 
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THE HARMONICA TRICK. 


You have on a stand a harmonica of eight glasses of 
the same size, which emit the same sound. But you 
say: “The common sort of tuners of organs, violins, 
and pianos are but dull fellows beside a magician. 
They bungle for half an hour over an instrument, and 
try the same pipe or string a hundred times before they 
can accord it.” 

Pour water into the eight glasses, and strike them 
with your wand, when they will exactly sound the notes 
of the gamut, and then you can play a little air. 

Explanation.—Each of the glasses has a tiny hole in 
the side at different heights, so that, when water is 
poured in, there shall run out all that is superfluous 
beyond what is needed to give the exact tone. 


TO TELL WHICH OF SEVERAL BASINS OF WATER 
HAS BEEN TOUCHED. 


You confidently tell a company of spectators that, 
several vessels of water being taken—the number im- 
material—and the hand of one of the observers being 
dipped for an instant in one glass, you—though absent 
when the dipping was performed—will guarantee to 
point out that identical vessel. 


Explanation. —All the vessels contain distilled water, 
which is pure, and not affected by chemical test. The 
skin is always ejecting imperceptible atoms, chiefly 
sodium, or common salt. You have a weak solution of 
- ‘duaar caustic ready, and test all the water. That basin 
in which a milky hue avpears must have been that 
touched. 
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CLEVER PLAN TO MEND A WATER-PIPE. 

A workman having to mend a broken lead pipe 
through which a current of water was passing with a’ 
pressure of fifty feet head, plugged the two ends and 
put broken ice and salt around them. In five minutes 
the water was frozen, the plugs taken out, a new piece 
soldered in, the ice thawed out again and the pipe set in 
perfect order. 


EXPANSION OF WATER BY COLD. 

** All fluids, except water, diminish in bulk till they 
freeze. Thus, fill a large thermometer tube with water, 
say of the temperature of eighty degrees, and then 
plunge the bulb into pounded ice and salt, or any other 
freezing mixture: the water will go on shrinking in the 
tube till it has attained the temperature of about forty 
degrees; and then, instead of continuing to contract 
till it freezes (as is the case with all other liquids), it * 
will be seen slowly to expand, and consequently to rise . 
in the tube, until it congeals. In this case, the expan- 
sion below forty degrees, and above forty degrees, seem 
to be equal; so that the water will be of the same bulk : 
at thirty-two degrees as at forty-eight degrees, that is, 
at eight degrees above or below forty degrees.”’ 


TO SPLIT A LOG WITH WATER. 

Bore out a log nearly to one end, like a cannon; fill 
with water, and put in a firm stopper. Expose the log 
to cold, and it will burst. Any freezing mixture will 
answer; for instance, three parts snow or pounded 
ioe, and four of potash, mixed, which lowers the = 
perature forty odd degrees. ’ 
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TO WATERPROOF PAPER. 


Soak the paper or prints on which you wish to write 
or paint in a strong solution of alum in water. 


MAGIC MAELSTROMS. 

Throw thin scrapings of camphor on water, and they 
will spin about for some time. But oil or grease dropped 
upon the surface will make them cease to move, as if by 
a spell. The motion is more vigorous in hot than in 
cold water, but ceases more quickly. Or, soak slices of 
cork in sulphuric ether for three days in a closed vegsel, 
and use them instead of the camphor. 


HOT WATER LIGHTER THAN COLD. 

Pour into a glass tube ten inches long, and one inch 
in diameter, a little water coloured with dye; then fill it 
up carefully with clear water, not mixing them ; apply 
heat to the bottom of the tube, and the coloured water 
will ascend and mingle with the other. 


THE WATER MALLET. 
. Take a strong, long glass flask, with a neck which 
can be sealed air-tight. Fill it one-fourth with water. 
Exhaust the air by an air-pump, and seal the mouth 
air-tight; or, by melting the neck with a lamp or blow- 
pipe, it. will be most effectually closed. When this flask 
is shaken, the water descends or rises like one solid 
mass, and dashes against the glass with a sound like the 
stroke of a mailet.. 
‘Mercury will give a ee louder sand, and, if pure, 
‘qill be luminoun, ‘ahd, in darkness, its motion. up et 
down the bottle will seom that of a stream of light. . 
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A BIRD AMONG FISH UNDER WATER. 


Get a glass fish-globe made double for you, with as 
much room inside as most cages afford a canary, and 
put in water and fish by a few holes in the outer rim, 
which will also give air to the inmates. Close up the 
mouth of the interior with a wire netting, furnished 
with a door, by which a bird or two can be let in, and 
a perch for the same. : 

A deal of astonishment will be furnished by the sight 
of the birds flying, or calmly perched, as it were, in 
among the perch themselves. 


CURIOSITIES OF WATERWORKS 


For ornamental purposes many ingenious devices have 
been originated, among which may be named figures of 
all sorts worked by waterwheels; the Chatsworth weep- 
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ing willow, which showers water from its branches on 
any one walking beneath; the balusters of a staircase, 
being sea-monsters, which spout the water, the higher 
to the lower, so as to form an aqueous rail; perpetual 
lamps; weeping statues; wells which are magnified 
Tantalus cups, &. 
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THE MAGIC OF OPTICS. 


OPTICAL RAT-TRAP. 


In this trap a mirror is so arranged that the rat 
which looks at the bait shall see his own image reflected 
in such a position as will lead him to believe that a 
second rat is trying to get before him in seizing the 
bait ; and when the first rat has been caught, his image 
will be reflected by a mirror, so that the next rat who 
shall look at the bait shall see two rats apparently 
striving to seize it, thus decoying him upon the turning- 
table, which yields to his weight, and precipitates him 
into the body of the trap. It is needless to add that 
this is but a practical application of the fable of the 
Dog and the Bone, enforcing the ever-new truth that 
the two birds in the bush are considered more desirable 
than the one in the hand. 


THE MAGIC TELESCOPE, WHICH BRINGS THE 
FACH OF AN ABSENT FRIEND INTO VIEW. 
Take an ordinary telescope D B, ona stand A, and 

place in it a plane mirror C, set at such an angle 
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that it will reflect anything, as if upright, ses at the 
game angle facing it at the bottom of the tube or hollow 
stand A. This mirror © can be on a hinge, with a 
spring worked by pressure on a small knob, so that at 
needs the telescope can be seen all the way through. 
You must know, of those who try the experiment, 
whom they most have in their thoughts, and the like- 
nesses of these persons are to be placed at the bottom 
of the stand. (See the construction of the Magnetic 
Well, in ‘The Secret Out,” which has many points of 
coincidence. ) 





A number of such photographs, mounted on metal 
disca, which can be moved in and out: like blades of a 
knife, can be arranged, so that by your simple pressure 
that one will be uppermost which you wish the observer 
to S00. 


«= msauilU MIRROR. 

With weak gum arabic water paint some shape on the 
face of a convex mirror, which will be invisible by day- 
light ; but if the sunlight is let upon it, the interception 
of the rays by the coated pe will make them 


apparent. 


THE ENDLESS VISTA. 
4 Stand & looking-glass up, and, about a foot before it, 
e another of the same size. Place your eye in the 
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centre, just behind the top edge of the second glass, 
before which, near it, is stood a little figure, or any 
brilliant object. There will be seen as many as eight 
repetitions of the reflection in the first glass. If the 
second glass has its sides painted like columns supporting 
a roof, and the figure is of a person, there will seem to 
be an endless hall of pillars with a guard between each 
pair. The scene, if made fixed, requires a sheet of paper 
to be painted like a marble floor, in squares, so that the 
lines of the edges of the glasses shall agree with them. 
If sides are added, let them be in square panels, with 
decorations at pleasure, of transparent paper and 
colours. 





TO TRANSFORM A FACE BY MEANS OF TWO 
LOOKING-GLASSES. 

One of the two mirrors place horizontally; stand 
the other at about right angles. If you look down into 
the upright glass a little above the line of juncture, you 
will see your mouth enlarged and your chinraised. By 
inclining the glass a little towards you and moving your 
head up or down, other changes and multiplications 
will ensue, such as views of two noses and four eyes, 
three noses and six eyes, and so forth. If you place 
the edges of the same glasses together perpendicularly 
to form an angle, you can see a singular reflection of 
your face duplicated partly, but with an eye betweon 
two noses, two mouths, two chins, &c. 


THE MAGIC BOX, BY WHICH A BALL IS SEEN 
ROLLING UPWARDS. 

In a square box fix a board from a few inches above 

the bottom at the back to the lower edge of the front, 

with a serpentine groove on the surface, in which « ball. 
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will roll without leaving it. Make a hole inthe front 
side so that an eye placed there can see inside, but not. 
80 low as the inclined board; and, from a point a few 
inches above the eye-hole, to the place where the board 
meets the back of the box, set a mirror. The glass 
being very clean, and there not being too much light 
admitted within the box, a leaden bullet or heavy ball 
rolling down the inclined plane will not be seen, but 
its reflection in the glass will be visible, and, to all 
appearance, the ball itself will seem to roll upwards. 


THE LIFE-LIKE BUST. 

Place a plaster or marble bust before a concave 
mirror, with a chafing-dish between. On the coals 
sprinkle incense, evolving clouds of smoke. The image, 
seen on this varying screen, will seem to move its 
features as if vivified. The same experiment can be 
performed simply by waving a light before a statue, so 
that the variations in the lighted and shaded parts will 
not be fixed on the sight. 





TO SEE INTO ONE’S OWN EYE. 

Look at a candle four or five yards off through a 
short-focus double convex lens held near the eye, and 
there will be seen a large luminous disc, spotted and 
streaked, at first confusedly, but gradually settling down 
into a fixed picture of the internal parts of the eye—the 
tornea vessels, the Jachrymal secretions, &c. 


a 


BURNING-GLASSES OF ICH 
_ Allens can be made of pure ice, free from salts and 
air-bubbles, by which the collecven of pp bo 
Kindle ganpowder. 


f 
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STORM-GLASSES. 


Vases of glass inverted on a shelf, table, or other 
support easily vibrated, on the ground-floor, will almost 
always herald the advent of atmospherical disturbance 
by their agitation and singing. 


a BOX FULL OF INTANGIBLE JEWSZLS. 
Fill a tube in one end of a box with glass prisms, and, 
on letting the sunlight enter, the other side of the box, 
painted white, will seem covered with precious stones. 


OPTICAL DELUSION. 


Very few persons are aware of the height of the 
crown of a hat. Ask a person to point out on a wall, 
with a cane, about what he supposes to be the height of 
an ordinary hat, and he will place the cane usually at 
about a foot from the ground. You then place a hat 
under it, and, to his surprise, he finds that the space 
indicated is more than double the height of the hat. 
(For a trick on this same principle, see page 125 “ Art 
of Amusing.’’) 





CONFIRMATION OF A JOKE. 

After having led a person to believe that his sitting 
m a draught has given him a swelling of the face, hand 
him a mirror which enlarges and distorts reflections of 
objects. The apparent corroboration of your assertion 
will for the time create some asgusement, _ 
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ANDROIDES AND AUTOMATA. 


THE TABLE FOR AUTOMATA. 


For the automaton figures made to perform by means 
of air blown through or into them a table can be 
expressly prepared, in order to mystify the curious. Let 
the top be of glass, but double plate, set a little apart, 
so that the air, blown in between by a pipe leading up: 
one leg of the table, shall go out by a minute hole 
drilled in the upper plate, just where you place the 
figure, and where the aperture in its stand can exactly 
eover it. For a figure to blow out a .candle, blow a 
whistle, d&e., this is excellent, as glass, from ite trans- 
parency, seems to defy any complicity with your decep- 


-tiona, (Other means are set forth at length in “ The 
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THE FLUTE-PLAYER. 


Construct a figure, or only the head, which may be 
of plaster of Paris, hollow, and large enough to contain, 
in the space behind the eyes, a bird. The figure may 
represent any character you please—say the Flute-player 
of Horace, a military musician in brilliant uniform, &e. 
The bird is to be perfect in a tune, in which art bull- 
finches and others of that tribe are trained; it is ac- 
customed to sing only om your giving a signal—let us 
say the playing on an instrument, such as the piano or 
violin. You show the image to the audience, lifting it 
up to prove it is unconnected, and devoid of secret 
mechanism, though this is not necessary when before 
intelligent persons. You let ten or twelve slips of 
paper, on each of which is written the name of some 
musical air—one being that in which’ the bird is skilled 
~——-be handed round, and then put in a bag. One of the 
audience then shakes the bag and draws out one of the 
slips. No one looks at it, but you, waving your wand 
mysteriously, sit at the piano and play a few bars of the 
tune, which is at once repeated by the concealed inmate 
of the flute-player. The papor is opened, and the name 
of that tune which you and your little feathered ally 
sounded is found inscribed on it. You alone, and none 
of the audience, know that the bag has two compart- 
ments. Into one of them the twelve slips of paper 
fall, to be caught by a flap falling over them, so as not 
to be touched by a hand thrust in at the mouth. The 
flap falling, opens the other pouch, in which are twelve 
slips of paper, all bearing the name of the tune which 
your bird sings; therefore, it little alarms you however 
much at random the selector makes his choice. 

You cannot repeat this trick, unless by chance your , 
bird knows two or more airs, and you ean rely on ite 
obeying your signals. | 
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Should the whirring sound made by the bird Sigkeie 
its position be audible, have no fear, for ninety-nine out 
of a hundred listeners will set that sound down as made 
by the machinery which they have preconceived to be 
your assistant. 





e 
THE TARANTELLA DANCERS. 


(A New kind of Chord Trick.) 

With pith you form some little inch-high figures, with 
a grain of lead glued to their feet to keep them upright, 
the limbs of thick horsehair, and the dress of silk floss, 
attached by rolling the body, moistened with gum or 
mouth-glue, in it. You place a quadrille party of these. 
on the strings of a horizontal pianoforte. Lift the cover 
so as to observe them, and, on touching the keys in a 
tune, they will leap about as if inspirited by the music. 
The cause is the vibration of the chords. 


THE MAGIC CHAIR. 

In the seat or back of a chair place a musical-box, 
wound up and ready to play on the release of a spring, 
liberated when any one seats himself thereon. Let the 
arms contain bands to secure the luckless chap who 
falls into them, and his attempts to liberate himself 
whilst a hornpipe is in process will excite much hilarity. 





AUTOMATON TRUMPETER. 

A musical-box is concealed in the pedestal of a figure, 
having clockwork to make it salute the company, put 
the trumpet to its lips, finger the keys, and so on. You 
distribute twelve pieces of music on cards among the 
dontpany for one to be selected. You must. force one, 
potion is most easily done by choosing that, which. en: 

aGoniplice suggests. However, there may be an objec. 
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tion to this; therefore, you pretend a little indignation 
at the company not being of one mind, and pretend to 
put the cards in a bag; but really the bag has already in 
it twelve similar cards, on which is printed the same 
piece of music. You can safely let any one, confederate 
or not, draw from this. Instead of a bag, a drawer can 
be employed. Now, on setting the trumpeter. going, 
he will play the tune thus decided upon. Of course no 
second trial can be permitted on this occasion. 





THE LITTLE SOLDIER WHO WILL ONLY LIE 
DOWN AT HIS MASTER’S COMMAND. 


Shape out a miniature man of 
pith, or hollow metal, with a gun 
which has a barrel; in the base 
enclose a little lead or quicksil- 
ver, which compels the whole to 
assume an erect position, how- 
ever violently it is for a time 
shaken, after the mode of those 
bowl-bodied mandarins in every 
nursery. Paint it and gild it 
prettily. 

Cut off a bit of solid steel wire 
which will exactly go into the 
gun-barrel, and not project at 
its muzzle, which,.being inserted 
secretly, will counteract the ox- 
cessive weight at the base, and, 
by thus changing the centre of 
gravity, make the figure remain 
in a prostrate state. Therefore, 
when others try to overthroy, 
the soldier without the — 


ing in his gun, they 
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an impossibility. But you can succeed, each trial, with. 
out fear of failure. Do not let the wire be seen, and 
‘the better to prevent it sliding out of the gun, put 
alittle beeswax at the muzzle, through which you can 
thrust the wire, but which will check its movement. 

On page 82 we gave a modification of this trick, 
known as the Demon Bottle. 


THE INVISIBLE POSTMAN. 


Presenting to the company a little doll, about four 
high, you say: 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, I beg leave to present to 
you, under favour of the Postmaster-Cleneral, the little 
invisible carrier of all my important messages—my 
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word of my secrets. He never duns me for his wages, 
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and cannot be accused of eating me out of house and 
home. He is all the better spy, from all parties whom 
he encounters esteeming him deaf and blind, not to say 
dumb. Now, then, John Henry Obadiah Flyingscnd, 
haste to the West Indies, and learn how the milk gets 
into the cocoanuts.” ; 

You put the doll to your ear, as if to hear his reply, 
and, standing it on the table, say : 

‘True, you ought to have your waterproof on before 
such a long voyage !”’ 

Show the waterproof, a light, deep-coloured silk 
cloak, long enough not only to cover the doll, but the 
performer’s hand at the same time up to the wrist. 
Then pretend to carry on a whispered chat with the 
Postman, and, finally slipping the cloak over him, say : 

“T understand, a traveller without money is like a 
ship without sails.” 

And twice carry your hand to your pocket, as if to 
get money to give to the doll, expiaining : 

‘‘ You cannot see the coin, my friends, because I give 
invisible tips to my postal official, because he travels 
unseen.” 

Instantly pull the cape up over the puppet’s head, and 
show that your hands contain nothing. Now turn the 
cloak inside out, and shake it, to prove that the doll has 
vanished. Lastly, deliberately roll up the cloak and 
twist it into a ball no bigger than a walnut, and chant: 


‘‘ Poor little fellow ! 
So nimble and airy; 
He well may yell Oh! 
In such a quandary. 
The question of milk 
In the cocoanut grown, ’ 
He dares not to ‘ bik ’— 
_ So fearz he my frown.” 
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Stop abruptly, and look up in one direction, fixedly, 
so that all eyes will follow yours, and beckon, as to 
some object in sight, and sing: 


** Out on the roof-tops, 

Beware! you will freeze ; 

News of the milksops, 

- Young man, if you please 

One good churn deserves 
Returns of the same; 

Come straight, without curves, 
My créme de la créme.” 


Whereupon seem to catch the puppet falling through 
the air, and hold him up in plain sight, as at the first. 

Ezplanation—The figure of wood is composed of 
three parts. The head has a rather long neck fitting 
into the trunk, on which the folded arms are carved ; 
this body terminates in a peg fitting into the legs. 
These two sockets are tight enough for the figure to 
remain whole under ordinary handling. The cloak 
covers all, though without it the places of junction 
would not be perceptible. The performer can easily 
take them apart and pocket the lower two of them 
when he pretends to take money out to give the Post- 
man, whose head is quite enough to lead the beholder to 
suppose the rest of the figure still there. ' The head is 
then put ina little pocket within the cape, which can 
be turned in every way without any sight of it being 
. afforded. The head being shown again, all believe that 
the entire figure is again present. __ 


THE DANCING DOLLS. 


. Make a figure of cardboard, with pegs at the knoe, 
«: whoalder, and thigh jointe, on which the limbs can 
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move, and throngh a hole, a little above the centre and 
back of it, pass two yards of elastic cord. Tie each 
end to objects, such as two chairs, about a yard high, 
sufficiently near together for the figure to all but touch 
the floor with its feet as it hangs in the middle of 
the string. Give it a pull, and it will dance up and 
down 
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INNOCENT DIVERSIONS WITH PLAYING 
CARDS. 


St SALA li if! A fla 
THE CHANCES, IN WHIST, THAT THE YFOUR 
HONOURS WILL NOT BE IN THE HANDS OF 
ANY TWO PARTNERS. 


Tie chances are about 27 to 2 that the partners, one of 
whom deals, will not have the four honours; 23 tol 
that the other side will not have them; 8 to 1 that 
neither side will have them; 25 to 16 that one side 
‘will caumt honours, or that they will not be equally 
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HOW MANY DEALS IN ONE SUIT OF CARDS. 

To discover this, make a continued multiplication of 
the whole number 52 by 13 terms for the 13 cards: 
62 x 51 x 50 regularly to 41 x 40, inclusive; and also 
repeat for 13 x 12, &c., to3 x 2x1. Divide one of 
the products by the other, and the result will be the 
number of different deals out of. the pack. By loga- 
rithms, the ciphering is briefly made. 


THE ARABIAN TRICK. 

To take up twenty cards, at five times, and each time 
an odd-numbered one, arrange two suits, without the 
picture cards, one after the other, regularly from ace to 
ten, inclusive, and call the second ace-eleven, the second 
tray, twelve, and so on. Then begin counting, but 
backwards, as in Arabic writing, from right to left, and 
saying, 20, 19, 18, 17, take up those four; next, 16, 15, 
14, 18, and take up to the last, 4, 3,2, 1, which are 
taken up. You have taken all up in five times, and 
every time an odd one, as 17, 13, 9, 5, and 1. 


THE MAGICIAN’S OWN TRICE. 
To name all the Cards in the Pack before being turned. 


Use a full pack. Lay the cards out in suits before 
you as follows: diamonds, clubs, hearts, and spades. 
Commence at the left, diamonds, and pick out the cards, 
from each suit in the following rotation: eight, ten, 
three, king, two, seven, nine, five, queen, four, ace, six, 
Jack. . Jack will end in diamonds; from the next suit, 
clube, take the eight, proceeding as before, the Jack 
ending in clubs ; from hearts take the eight and proceed — 
in the same manner, Jack ending in hearts; 
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spades take the eight, taking them up as before, when 
all will be picked up. You may then allow any one to 
cut the cards as many times as they wish. Then take 
the four top cards, which will be found to be some part 
of the above rotation, holding them in your hand as if 
you were in the act of playing a game, the top card 
being to your left, for example: supposing the four 
cards to be the nine of hearts, five of spades, queen of 
diamonds, and four of clubs, the next card on the pack 
will be the next card in rotation, ace, of the suit of the 
first card of the four to the left, viz.: ace of hearts, and 
so through the rotation, taking the suit from the four in 
your hand in regular order, when called off, having been 
careful not to break up the rotation and placing the 
four on the pack in the former position, lay the cards 
face down in thirteen piles; you will then find that the 
four cards of each denomination are in a pile by them- 
selves in the same rotation as before, commencing on 
the left with the nines,—as in example above given, the 
next being fives, &c. 

By committing the above order to memory, and with 
a little practice, this trick can be performed without 
holding the four cards in the hand. 


TO FIND A CARD IN A CANDLE. 

Among the many ways of producing a card, a piece 
of paper on which is writing, a ring, or a coin, from 
an. unexpected place, after it has been juggled away, 
the following is striking :— 

_ Having made away with the suse: your confederate 
or yourself, as circumstances permit, places it in 
candle, atthe bottom of which, in ita mannfactare, 
a.7aetad sone, like gn-extinguisher in..ghape, hasbeen. 
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set, so that the melted wax solidifies around it, and 
Jeaves quite a space, much like that at the base of wine- 
bottles. 

The candle is brought into the room among others, 
lighted, and at the critical moment you have but to 
take it up, break it as by accident, and pull out the 
article apparently from the very thick of the wax. 


fal 
+ 





TO SHOW A CARD WITHIN AN UNBROKEN 

You have previously prepared several eggs, by making 
a small hole in one end and forcing into each a card 
similar to the one which you intend to induce one of 
the company to draw. Therefore, after having had the 
duplicate card drawn, and pretendmg to shuffle it among 
the pack, but in fact making away with it, you call for 
eggs, and the prepared ones being brought in on a 
salver, you give the chooser liberty to select any egg of 
the number. On breaking it, of course the rolled-up 
card unfolds, and the audience apparently see the selected 
one. 





CHAMPION TRICK 
Zo deal all the Oarde out in Suite and in Order, plasing 
very other Oard at the Bottom of the Pack. } 
Lay the cards ont in suits, the cards througMott this 
whole trick to be placeli face up: sArrange the: 
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hearts, clubs, and diamonds in rotation, comme cing 
with the ace, face up, and ending with the king. Lay 
these on one side. Place the suit of spades in the fol- 
lowing order»>—Seven, ace, queen, two, eight, three, 
Jack, four, nine, five, king, six, ten. 

The seven being at the bottom, face up, and the ten 
at the top—lay this on one side. Take the suit of clubs 
and place the ace on the table, cover it with the two 
spot, allowing about one-half an inch of the ace to 
remain exposed on the left, cover the two spot with the 
three spot, allowing the same margin, then the four 
spot, and so on till all are laid down, taking care to 
have a margin each time. You then take the suit of 
spades and place the bottom card, seven of spades, 
under the ace of clubs, place the ace of spades between 
the ace of clubs and the two spot, and so on, ending 
with the ten of spades being placed between the queen 
and king of clubs; then push them together, being 
careful not to let the cards lose their positions. You 
then take the suit of diamonds and lay them out as you 
did the suit of clubs, then the suit of hearts in the 
Bame manner, placing the ace of hearts on the king of 
diamonds, and continuing it on as before. Then take 
the two suits, spades and clubs, and add them to the 
diamonds and hearts as you did the spades and clubs, 
putting the seven of spades under the ace of diamonds, 
ending by placing the king of clubs between the king 
and queen of hearts. You now shove them into a pile, 
‘and are now ready to perform the trick. Turn the pack 
over, face down, and place the top card on the bottom, 
‘tern up the next on the table, and you will find it to be 
the aoe of diamonds; the next card you put on the 
bottem and turn up the next, which will be the two of 
diamonds, and 20 on, placing every other card on the 
bottom te the last, turning up the others, which will be 
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found to be in rotation and in suits. Great care is 
requisite in arranging the cards, as one misplaced will. 
spoil the whole. 





TO GUESS SEVERAL CARDS CHOSEN AT RANDOM. 
- Show as many cards to each person as there are per- 
sons to choose: that is to say, three to each if there are 
three persons. When the first has thought of one, lay 
aside the three cards among which he set his choice. 
So with the next two persons, and then spread out the 
three first cards, face up, and above them the next three, 
and above these the last three, so that all the cards may 
be in three heaps of three each. Then ask each person 
in which lot is the card he thought of, and this much 
known, you can tell the cards, for the first person’s 
card will be the first in the heap to which it belongs; 
the second’s will be the second of that next heap, and 
the last person the third of the last heap. 


THE ROBBERS’ TRICE. 
(Les Quatre Voleurs de Marseilles.) 


Take one of the four Jacks and secretly slip three 
other cards on the back of it, and then place another 
Jack on it, leaving a little less than two inches of the 
first Jack exposed at the top; the other you place in the 
same manner, holding them all in your hand. You then 
show them to the company, and state that these four 
Jacks represent four robbers who forced an entrance — 
into a- dwelling-house through the roof, the occupants 
of which at the time were absent (at the same fimo 


you shove them all together in your hand, and ,pl 


them on the rest of the pack), and before pemeenag, 
their. nefarious business they agreed that. 
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should go down into the kitchen (you then take the top 
card and place it in the pack near the bottom), one 
more to go into the parlours (place the next card on 
the top in the middle of the pack), one more to ransack 
the bedrooms (put this one near the top), and the last 
one to remain on the roof to give the alarm. He soon 
had sufficient cause to give an alarm, when they all fled. 
At the same time you remark, “‘ Here they are,” dealing 
them off the top, the Jacks not having been removed, 
the other cards having been the ones placed in the pack. 
If this is done neatly, it will not be easily detected. 


TO MARK A CARD. 

' Run a needle into a playing-card only so deep as to 
pierce the first layer of paper; drop from the needle- 
point some clear water into the-hole, which will make 
the paper swell up so that, even after it all dries, the 
prominence can be felt by you. It is needless to add 
that you must take care of your hands to reach much 
eminence in card tricks, though we do not counsel you 
to ape those gamblers who make their finger-ends and 
the ball of their thumbs raw with acid, and wear gloves 
so as to keep the part inflamed, and therefore highly 
sensitive. 


THE DIAMOND TRIOK. 


Take the two, three, four, five, six, eight, nine, and ten 
of diamonds, and place them in a row on the table, and 
request any one to turn as many as they please around 
while your back is turned, and you will afterwards touch 
those turned. This is a very simple trick, but it will 
be found very difficult to detect... If you will examine 
these cards you will notice that the spots are nearer one 
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end than the other. In some cards there is quite a 
perceptible difference—in fact, in all cards there is some. 
The reason for selecting these particular cards is that 
the other suits cannot be turned without there being a 
difference in the formation or position of the spots; for 
example, the’seven and five of clubs, &c. Place them 
in a row with the small margin at the top or bottom, 
an you please. 


TO NAIL A CARD TO THE WALL BY A PISTOL- 
SHOT. 


A card being drawn from the pack, the person who 
chose it tears off a corner, by which he can remember it. 
it is torn up into smail bits, and burnt to ashes. The 
ashes are mixed with gunpowder, with which a pistol is 
_eharged, and on it, in lieu of balls, a tack, marked by 
one of the company, 18 placed. The pack is thrown in 
the air, and the pistol fired in the midst of it, when the 
burnt card is seen nailed to the wall. The card is found 
to agree with the piece torn off it, and the nail which 
perforated it is recognized as the marked one. 

Explanation.—Y ou force a card, and on seeing how it 
is torn, you similarly mutilate a duplicate. You ask for 
the chosen card, and substitute the other, which you 
destroy by burning. When the pistol is loaded, you 
take it to show how it should be managed. A plate at 
the side is opened by a secret spring, so that the nail 
falls out by its own weight. A bit of wire can be put 
back in-its place, for fear the suspicious audience “ may 
want the rammer to be passed down to convince them 
the nai:-still remains.”?” While more powder and a wad 
is put in the pistol, sou transmit the nail and card to 
your agent, who nails it on ® square of wood, filting 
hermetically a hole in the wall, covered with the same 
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papering as the wall itself. It is covered by a square 
of\the papering, held up by two pins, which can be 
pulled away by means of a wire held by your assistant. 
On hearing the pistol shot, the wire is pulled, and the 
false papering disappears behind a looking-glass - or 
picture-frame; the square with the card’ is unveiled. 
As the card and the nail are the same as the audience 
prepared, their wonder is assuredly justifiable. 


THE POLITICAL TRICK. 


An office under Government employed twenty clerks, 
ten of whom were Liberals and ten Conservatives. The 
superintendent was a Liberal. He received orders from 
higher authority to diminish the number of clerks to 
ten, with power to retain whom he pleased. He natu- 
rally, of course, wished to retain his friends, but in s0 
doing he would be showing great partiality, which he 
wished to avoid. After deliberating upon the matter, 
he offered the following plan to the clerks for their 
approval, viz.:—To place themselves in a line promis- 
cuously, and allow the superintendent to commence at 
the left and count off ten—every tenth clerk to consider 
himself discharged ; io which they all cheerfully agreed. 

In placing them in line, the superintendent took pains 
to arrange them in the following manner :— 

1L,1¢0,30,20,1L,3C0,20,2C,3L, 2C. 

Take ten red and ten black cards, the red represent- 
| ing Liberals (no sarcasm intended), and the black 
representing Conservatives (still less sarcasm imyuied), 
and place them as above, and you will find that the 
Conservatives were all discharged. . 
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TO CATCH A CARD AMONG THE PACK IN THE 
AIR. 


A person selects a card, looks at it, and replaces it in 
the pack. Yon pretend to shuffle (the fals2 shuffle in 
‘“The Secret Out’’), but really bring that card to the 
top. In handing the pack to one of the party for him 
to throw it up into the air, you leave in your hand this 
upper one. On your command the pack is thrown up, 
when, dashing your hand through the cards in their 
fall, you seem to catch one, which, of course, is that 
you held, and which you have worked forward to the 
end of your fingers. 


TO SEND A CARD UP INTO A HAT. 

You proceed the same way in this feat as in the last, 
up to the removal of the card. But instead of having 
the cards thrown into air, you borrow a hat, taking it 
in your left hand, and then into the other, which slides 
the card into it. Again change your hand—that is, 
shift the hat into your left hand, asking the person who 
holds the pack to put it under the hat, at the height of 
his head, and close against it, when naturally no one can 
see the card already inside it. You flick the pack lightly 
with your wand, and say: ‘‘ Your touch has the virtue 
to send the chosen card up into the hat through the 
trown.” The card will be found there indeed. 


THE RECRUIT TRICE. 


Take the four knaves, and lay them on the table in a 
row, and state that these Jacks represent four hawbucke, 
who wished to be soldiers, but, upon examination by the. 


surgeon. two of them were rejected on account of phy- 
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sical disability, while the other two were held. Ask 
the company to select the two rejected and explain why. 
The cause is that two of them have only one eye. There 
is not one in ten who will notice this difference, it heing 
the same in all packs of cards not of Continental 
make. - 








Some of the experiments in this work—more espe- 
cially those which chiefly depend upon sleight of hand 
—require personal instruction; and Mr. Cremer, who 
takes a lively interest not only in the Magic Art itself 
but also in the skilful performance of that art, is him- 
self prepared to give such instruction. He has had 
innumerable opportunities of remarking the rapid pro- 
gress made by those who have begun their labours 
under the direction of an old hand, and the great satis- 
faction which they have given at their amateur séances. 
In conjuring, as in everything else, to begin well is 
ultimately to succeed; and.Mr. Cremer invites novices, 
and experienced performers who may find themselves 
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in any little difficulties with. their tricks, to pay him a 
visit at his Saloon of Magic, 210, Regent Street, repre- 
‘sented in the preceding engraving, wherein appliances 
of every description are at hand, 7 } | 
and can readily be obtained if 
desired. 
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Nearly all that has been said in 
the preceding pages relates to hu- ; 
man performers. There are many | 
other kinds of performers, how- 
ever; and Mr. Cremer cannot re- 
frain from calling attention tosome =~ 
which he has lately had under no- 
tice. First of all, there is the Auto- 
maton ‘‘ Conjuror”’ himself—a re- 
cently-created but very ingenious 
gentleman-— who causes a pea to _ 
appear and disappear, to the abso- = 
lute mystification of the specta- 
tor, whilst “ gentle strains ” fall 
upon his ear. Then there is the 
performing bear—-the bear who 
growls and at the same time goes 

through a variety of antics, such as 
raising himself from the ground, —#ae 
moving his head from side to side, =] 
showing his ivories, and finally eee | 
pouncing down, as if upon his 2a ete 
prey, in a very startling manner. 3#=—= = 

There are dogs who go through a 
similar performance; monkeys who play the drum, the 
fiddle, the harp, and the guitar, and keep capital time 
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by rolling their heads and eyes, and grinning at the com- 
pany; cats who substitute civilized but natural notes 
for their hideous caterwauling; rabbits who perform 
the devil’s tattoo with really admirable dexterity; and 
cocks who give out their shrill clarion ‘so perfectly as 
to awaken immediate challenges in any neighbouring 
roost. 

These, and many like performers, will be found 
interesting adjuncts to any collection of magical ap- 
paratus: indeed, they may be made useful as acces- 
sories in the course of any entertainment; and Mr. 
Cremer will be happy to give explanations and illustra- 
tions to any one who may be desirous of receiving in- 
formation on the subject. 
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Faraday’ Chemical History of a Candle 
Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition. Edited 
by W. CROOKES, F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 45. 6d. 


Faraday’s Various Forces of Nature. 
New Edition. Edited by W. CrookEs, F.C.S. N umerous Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 
Finger-Ring Lore: 
Historical, regener: and Anecdotal. By Wm. JONES, F.S.A. With 
Hundreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and Countries. 
"One of those gossiping books which are as full of amusement as of instruc- 
tion,” —ATHENAUM, 
NEW NOVEL BY JUSTIN McCARTHY, 


Gentleman’s Magazine for January, 1881, 
Price One Shilling, contained the First Chapters of a New Novel 
entitled ‘“‘ THE COMET OF A,SEASON,” by JUSTIN MCCARTHY; M.P.,, 
Author of ‘‘A History of Our Own Times,” ‘‘ Dear Lady Disdain,” &c. 
SCIENCE NotEs, by W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., will also 


be continued Monthly. : 
*.* Now ready, the Volume for JULY to DECEMBER, 1880, cloth extra, 


price 83. 6d.,; and Cases for binding, price 25. each. 
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. THE RUSKIN GRIMM.—Square 8vo, cloth extra, 65. 6d. ; 
gilt edges, 75. 6d. 


German Popular Stories. 


Collected by the Brothers Grim, and Translated by EDGAR TAYLOR. 
Edited with an Introduction by JOHN RUSKIN. With 22 Illustrations 
after the inimitable designs of GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Both Series 
Complete, 

** The illustrations of thisvolume . . . ave of quite sterling and admirable 
art, of aclass precisely parallel in elevation to the character of the tales which 
they tllustrate; and the original etchings, as I have before said in the Appendix to 

my‘ Elements of Drawing, were unrivalled in masterfuiness of touch since Rem- 
brandt (in some qualities of delineation, unrivalled even by him). . . . Tomake 
somewhat enlarged copies of them, looking at them through a magnifying glass, 
and never putting two lines where Cruikshank has put only one, would be an exer- 
. cise tn decision and severe drawing which would leave afterwards tittle to be learnt 
in schools." —Extract from Introduction by JOHN RUSKIN. 


_ Post 8vo, cloth limp, 25. 6d. 
Glenny’s A Year’s Work in Garden and 


Greenhouse : Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to the Manage- 
ment of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. By GEORGE GLENNY. 


A great deal of valuable information, conveyed tn very simple language. The 
amateur need not wish for a better guide.’—LREDS MERCURY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 75. 6d. 


Golden Treasury of Thought, The: 
An ENCYCLOPEDIA OF QUOTATIONS from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited by THEODORE TAYLOR. 


New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4 


Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, 


Described from Antique Monuments. By ERNsT GUHL and W. 
KONER. Translated from the Third German Edition, and Edited by 
Dr. F. HUEFFER. With 545 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Greenwood’s Low-Life Deeps: 


An Account of the Strange Fish to be found there, By JAMES GREEN- 
WOOD. With Illustrations in tint by ALFRED CONCANEN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s, 6d, 


Greenwood’s Wilds of London: 


Descriptive Sketches, from Personal Observations and Experience, of 
Remarkable Scenes, People, and Placesin London. By JAmEsS GREEN- 
, woop. With 12 Tinted Illustrations by ALFRED CONCANEN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 4s, 6d. 


Guyot’s Earth and Mai; 
‘sor, Physical Geography in its Relation to the History of Mankind. 
With Additions by Professors AGASSIZ, PrzRCE, and Gray ; x19 Maps 
and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, and copious Index. — 
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Square 16mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth extra, 2s. per volume. 


Golden Library, The: 


Ballad History of England. By 
W. C, BENNETT. 

Bayard Taylor’s Diversions of 
the Echo Club. 


Byron's Don Juan.. 
Rmerson’s Letters and Social 


Godwin's (William) Lives of 
the Necromancers. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table. With an Introduc- 
tion by G, A. SaLa, 

Holmes’s Professor at the 
Breakfast Table, 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. 
Complete. With all the original II- 
lustrations. 

Irving's (Washington) Tales of 
a Traveller. 

Irving’s (Washington) Tales of 
the Alhambra. 

Jesse’s (Edward) Scenes and 
Occupations of Country Life. 

Lamb’s Essays of Elia. Both 
Series Complete in One Vol. 

Leigh Hunt’s Essays: A Tale 
for a Chimney Corner, and other 


Pieces. With Portrait, and Introduc- 
tion by EpmMuND OLLIER. 


Mallory’s Ae Thomas) Mort 
d’Arthur: The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round 
Table. Edited by B. MONTGOMERIE 
RANKING. 

Pascal's Provinoial Letters, A 
New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M’Criz, 


D.D. 

Pope’s Poetical Works, Com- 
plete. 

Rochefoucauld’s 
Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by SaIntTE- 
BEUVE. ‘<*. 

St. Pierre’s Paul and Virginia, 
and The Indian Cottage. Edited, 
with Life, by the Rev. E. CLARKE, 

Shelley’s Early Poems, and 

ueen Mab, with Essay by LzicH 
UNT. 

Shelley's Later Poems: Laon 
and Cythna, &c. 

Shelley’s Posthumous Poems, 
the Shelley Papers, &c. 

Shelley’s Prose Works, includ- 
ing A Refutation of Deism, Zastrozzi, 
St. Irvyne, &c. 

White's Natural History of Sel- 
borne. Edited, with additions, by 
Tuomas Brown, F.L.S. 


Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by: 


Maiden Ecstasy. Small 4to, cloth extra, 8». 
New Symbols. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Legends of the Morrow. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65. 


Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Hall’s(Mrs. S. C.)Sketches ofIrish Character. 


With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by MACLISE, GiL- 
BERT, HARVEY, and G, CRUIKSHANK. 

“<The Irish Sketches of this lady resemble Miss Mitford's beautiful English 

sketches in ‘Our Village,’ but they are far more vigorous and picturesque and 


bright.” —~BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. ® 


Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d.; a few large-paper copies, half-Roxb., 10s. 6¢% 


Handwriting, The Philosophy of. 


By Don FELIX DE SALAMANCA. With 134 Facsimiles of Si natures. 
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Haweis (Mrs.), Works by: 
The Art of Dress. By Mrs. H.R. HAwEIs. Illustrated by the 


Author. Small 8vo, illustrated cover, 1s.; cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 

“4 well-considered attempi to apply canons of good taste to the costumes 
of ladies of our time. . . . . Mrs. Haweis writes frankly and to the 
point, she does not mince matters, but boldly remonstrates with her own sex 
on the follies they indulge in. . « » « e may recommend the book to the 
ladies whom it concerns.” —ATHEN ZUM, 

The Art of Beauty. By Mrs. H. R. Hawets. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, with Coloured Frontispiece and nearly 100 
Itlustrations, ros. 6d. 

The Art of Decoration. By Mrs. H. R. HAWEIs. Small 4to, 
handsomely bound and profusely Illustrated, ros. 6d. [Jn the press. 


** See also CHAUCER, p. 5 of this Catalogue. 


SPECIMENS OF MODERN POETS.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65. 


Heptalogia (The); or, The Seven against Sense. 
A Cap with Seven Bells, 


outs: 7 : . 2 
Gaulticr.’ . . . leis no slight pratse to say that the volume befor... --—- + 
comparison with these celebrated collections. . . . But the merits of the boo 


cannot be fairly estimated by means of a few extracts ; it should be read at length 
to be appreciated properly, and, in our opinion, tts merits entitle it to be very 
widely read indeed.”’—-St. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 





Cr. 8vo, bound in parchment, 8s.; Large-Paper copies (only 50 printed), 155. 


Herbert.—The Poems of Lord Herbert of 


Cherbury. Edited, with an Introduction, by J. CHURTON COLLINS. 
(Jn the press. 


History of Hertfordshire. 
By JOHN EDWIN CUSSANS. 


This Magnificent Work, ranging with the highest class of County 
Histories, the result of many years’ labour, is now completed, and in course 
of delivery to Subscribers. 

It is comprised in Eight Parts, imperial quarto, each containing the 
complete History of one of the Eight Hundreds into which the County is 
divided, with separate Pagination, Title, and Index. Each Part contains 
about 350 pages, and is printed in the most careful manner on fine paper, 
with full-page Plates on Steel and Stone, and a profusion of smaller En. 
gravings on Wood of objects of interest in the County, and the Arms of 
the principal Landowners, together with elaborate Pedigrees (126 in all), 
now for the first time printed. 

The price to Subscribers is Two Guineas each complete Part. Pur- 
chasers are guaranteed the possession of a work of constantly increasing 
value by the fact that only three hundred and fifty copies are printed, the 
greater number of which are already subscribed for. 

Seventy-five copies only, numbered and signed by the Author, have 
or -luaeaae| printed on Large Paper (Royal Folio), price Four Guineas 
each Part. 
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Complete in Four Vols,, demy. 8vo, cloth extra, ras. each. 


History of Our Own Times, from the Accession 
of Queen Victoria to the General Election of 1880, By JUSTIN 
MCCARTHY, M.P. 

*‘ Criticism is disarmed before a composition which provokes little but approval. 

This ts @ really good book on a really interest.ng subject, and i ad piled on woras 

could say no more for it." SATURDAY REVIEW. 


mn er en  errrtinee, 











Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ws. 


Hobhouse’s The Dead Hand: 


Addresses on the subject of Endowments and Settlements of Property. 
By Sir ARTHUR HOBHOUSE, Q.C., K.C.S.1. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 45. 6d. 


Hollingshead’s (John) Plain English. 


: wed anticipate immense entertainment from the perusal of Mr. Hollingshead's 


& rebtectee? gules De ore, oe ae be eece ee e 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON News. 


Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2: 2s. 6d 


Holmes’s The Science of Voice Production 


and Voice Preservation: A Popular Manual for the Use of Speakers 
and Singers. By ¢ GORDON Hol. MES, L, R, C.P, E, 


Crown 8v0, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d, 


Hood’s (Thomas) Choice Works, 


In Prose and Verse. Including the CREAM OF THE Comic ANNUALS, 
With Life of the Author, Portrait, and Two Hundred Illustrations. 








Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s, 


Hood’s (Tom) From Nowhere to the North 
Pole : A Noah’s Arkzeological Narrative. With 25 Illustrations by 
W. BRUNTON and E, C, BARNES. 


“* The amusing letterpress is profusely interspersed with t fe J RSUrE rhymes 
which children love and learn so easily. Messrs. Brunton and Barnes do full 
Justice to the writer's meaning, and a Eee result of the harmonious coe 
operation of author and artist could not be desired.” —Timgs. 


Crown 8v0, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d, 


Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works, 


including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, and Hoaxes, 
Witb a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illustrations. 








Crown 8 80, _ cloth ex extra, 75. 


Horne’s Orion: 
An Epic Poem in Three Books. By RICHARD HENGIST HORNER, 
With a brief Commentary by the Author. With Photographic Portrait 
from a Medallion by SumMERS, Tenth Edition, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Howell’s Conflicts of Capital and Labour 
Historically and Economically considered. Being a eielcg? Cera ; 
Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing their igin, 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their Political, Social; 
nomical, and Industrial Aspects. By GEORGE HOWELL. 

“‘ This book is an attempt, and on the whole a successful attempt, te place the 
work of trade unions in the past, and their objects in the future, fairly before the 
public from the working man’s point of view.”"—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, I2s. 6d. 


Hueffer’s The Troubadours: 


A History of Provencal Life and Literature in the Middle Ages, By 
FRANCIS HUEFFER. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Janvier.—Practical Keramics for Students. 
By C. A. JANVIER. 
“Will be found a useful handbook by those who wish to try the manufacture 


or decoration of pottery, and may be studied by all who desire to know something 
* of the art.’—MorninG Posr. 





A New EpiTI10n, Revised and partly Re-written, with several New 
Chapters and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


Jennings’ The Rosicrucians: 
Their Rites and Mysteries, With Chapters on the Ancient Fire and 


Serpent Worshippers. By HARGRAVE JENNINGS, With Five full- 
page Plates and upwards of 300 Illustrations. 


al eee eae A ee eee nests Hee 


Jerrold (Tom), Works by : 


Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants we Grow, and How we Cook 
Them. By Tom Jerroip, Author of ‘f The Garden that Paid the Rent,’” 
&c. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

** The combination of Aints on cookery with gardening has been very cleverl 
carried out, and the result is an interesting and highly instructive little ark 
Mr. Servold 7s correct in sa bee English people do not make half the use of 
vegetables ny might ; and by showing how casily they can be grown, and so obtained 
0 


Jresh, he ts doing a great deal to make them move popular.””—Dait_y CHRONICLE. 


Household Horticulture: A Gossip about Flowers. By Tom 
JzrRoLp. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6a. [Jn the press. 





Two Vols. 8vo, with 52 Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, g gilt, 145. 
Josephus, The Complete Works of. 


Translated by WHIsTON. Containing both ‘‘ The Antiquities of the 
Jews” and ‘“‘ The Wars of the Jews.” 


Small 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 6s. 
Kavanaghs’ Pearl Fountain, 


And other Fairy Stories. By BrIDGpr and JULIA KAVANAGH. With 
Thirty Illustrations by J. Moyr SMITH. : 

8 Genuine new fairy stories of the old type, some of them as delightful as the 

best of Grimm’s ‘German Popular Stories.” . . . . For the mos the 

steries are downright, thorough-going fairy stories of the most admivabie kind. 

. « - Me, Moyry Smith's tllustrations, too, are admirable.”"-——SPacraTor. 
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Crown 8vo, illustrated boards, with numerous Plates, 25. 6d. 


Lace (Old Point), and How to Copy and 


Imitate it. By DAisy WATERHOUSE HAWKINS. Wita 17 Ilustra- 
tions by the Author, 


set ow tole 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, 75. 6d, 


Lamb’s Complete Works, 
In Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions, with many 
Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
by R. H. SHEPHERD. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of a Page 
of the ‘‘ Essay on Roast Pig.” 

“A complete edition of Lamb's writings, tn prose and verse, has long been 
wanted, and ts now supplied. The editor appears to have taken great pains 
to bring together Lamé’s scattered contributions, and his collection contains a 
number of pieces which are now reproduced for the first time since their original 
appearance in various old periodicals.”—SATURDAY Review. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, ros. 6d. 


Lamb (Mary and Charles): 


Their Poems, Letters, and Remains. With Reminiscences and Notes 
by W. CAREW HAZLITT. With HANCOCK’s Portrait of the Essayist, 
Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First Editions of Lamb's and 

Co eridge’s Works, and numerous Illustrations. 
$8 Very many passages will delight those fond of literary trifies; hardly any 
partion will fail in interest for lovers of Charles Lamb and his sister."—STANDARD. 


eee. a pe et ert eee 








Small 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 
Lamb’s Poetry for Children, and Prince 


Dorus, Carefully Reprinted from unique copies, 


** The quaint and delightful little book, over the recovery of which all the hearts 
of his lovers are yet warm with rejoicing.” —A. C. SWINBURNE. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and IIlustrations, 18s. 


Lamont’s Yachting in the Arctic Seas; 


or, Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neighbour. 

hood of Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya. By JAMES LAMONT, 

F.R.G.S. With numerous full-page Illustrations by Dr. Livesay. 

“After wading through numberless volumes of icy fiction, concocted narvatiog 

and spurtous biography of Arctic voyagers, tt ts pleasant to meet with a real ond 
genuine volume. . . « He shows much tact tn recounting his adventures, and 
they are so interspersed with anecdotes and information as to make them anything 
but wearisome. . . . The book, as a whole, is the most important ition 
made to cur Arctic literature for a long time." —ATHENAUM, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 7s. 6d. 
Latter-Day Lyrics: oor, e 
Poems of Sentiment and Reflection by Living Writers; selected and 


| arranged, with Notes, by W. DAVENPORT ADAMS, With a Note on 
e Foreign Forms of Verse, by AUSTIN DOBSON. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65. 


Lares and Penates ; 


Or, The Background of Life. By FLORENCE CADDY. 


** The whole book is well worth reading, for tt is full of practical suggestions. 

«+ 6 « We hope nobody will be deterred from taking up a book which teaches a 

food deal about sweetening poor lives as well as giving grace to wealthy ones.” — 
RAPHIC. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 6s. 


Leigh’s A Town Garland. 
By Henry S. Lereu, Author of ‘‘ Carols of Cockayne.” 


“If Mr. Leigh's verse survive to a future generationand there is "0 reason 
why that honour should not be accorded productions so delicate, so finished, and so 
Sull of kumour—their author will probably be remembered as the Poet of the 
Strand.” —ATHENAUM. 





SECOND EDITION.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s. 


Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Biological. 


By ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Zoology and Compara- 
tive Anatomy in the Edinburgh Medical School. 


“Tt ¢s well when we can take up the work of a really qualified investigator, 
who in the intervals of his more serious professional labours sets himself to tmpart 
knowledge in such a simple and elementary form as may attract and instruct, 
with no danger of misleading the tyro in natural science. Such a work ts this 
dittle volume, made up of essays and addresses written and delivered by Dr. 
Andrew Wilson, lecturer and examiner tn science at Edinburgh and Glasgow, at 
leisure intervals in a busy professional life. . . . Dr. Wilson's pages teem with 
matter stimulating to a healthy love of science and a reverence for the truths 

: ¥—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6d, 


Life in London; 
or, The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. ‘With the 
whole of CRUIKSHANK’S Illustrations, in Colours, after the Originals, 





; ‘Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Lights on the Way: 
Some Tales within a Tale. By the late J. H. ALEXANDER, B.A. 
Edited, with an Explanatory Note, by H. A. PaGs, Author of 
‘Thoreau: A Study.” 


~~" Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
Longfellow’s Complete Prose Works. _ 
Including ‘‘ Outre Mer,” ‘‘ Hyperion,” ‘ Kavanagh,” ‘‘The Poets 


and Poetry of Europe,” and ‘' Driftwood.” With Portrait and Illus- 
trations by VALENTINE BROMLEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 


Carefully Reprinted from the Original Editions. With numerous 
fine Hlustrations on Steel and Wood, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Lunatic Asylum, My Experiences in a. 


By a SANE PATIENT. 
“* The story ts clever and interesting, sad beyond measure t. A the subject 
be. There ts no personal bitterness, and no violence or anger. hatever may 
have been the evidence for our author's madness when he was ¢ a to an 
asylum, nothing can be clearer than his sanity when he wrote ths book: tt is 
bright, caim, and to the point.” —SPECTATOR. , 


Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page Plates, cloth boards, 18s, 


Lusiad (The) of Camoens. 
Translated into English Spenserian verse by ROBERT FFRENCH DUuFFP, 
Knight Commander of the Portuguese Royal Order of Christ. 


NEA eee ae is 
Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by: 

In the Ardennes. By KATHARINE S. MAcQguolp. With 
50 fine Illustrations by Toomas R. Macquoip. Uniform with “ Pictures 
and Legends.” Square 8vo, cloth extra, ros. 6d. 

** This is another ef Mrs. Macguoid’s pleasant books of travel, full of useful 
information, of picturesque deseriptions of scenery, and of quaint traditions 
respecting the various monuments and ruins which she encounters in her 
tour. ... To such of our readers as are already thinking about the year’s 
holiday, we strongly recommend the perusal af Mrs. Macquoid's experiences. 
The book is well tllustrated by Mr. Thomas RK. Macquoid,’'—GRAPHIC, 
Pictures and Legends from Normandy and Brittany. By 

KATHARINE S. Macquorp. With numerous Illustrations by Tuomas R. 
Macquorp. Square &vo, cloth gilt, ros. 6d, 

** Mr. and Mrs. Macquoid have been strolling in Normandy and Brittany, 
and the result of their observations and researchesin that pictuvesgue land 
of romantic associations ts an attractive volume, which is neither a work of 
travel nor a collection of stories, but a book partaking almost in equal degree 
of each of these characters. . . . The illustrations, which are numerous, 
are drawn, asa rule, with remarkable delicacy as well as with true artistic 
feeling.” —Dai_y News. 

Through Normandy. By KATHARINE S. MAcQquolip. With 
go Illustrations by T. R. Macquorp. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

** One of the few books which can be read as a piece of literature, whilst at 
the same time handy in the knapsack.”’—BRiTIsH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Through Brittany. By KATHARINE S. Macquoip. With 

numerous Illustrations by T. R. Macquoip. Sq. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 

“* The pleasant companionship which Mrs. Macquoid offers, while wander 
ing fron: one potnt of tnterest to another, seems to throw a vrenewed charm 
around each oft-depicted scene,'—MORNING Post. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 25. 6d. 


Madre Natura v. The Moloch of Fashion. 
By LUKE LIMNER. With 32 IIJustrations by the Author, FOuRTH 
EDITION, revised and enlarged. 


Handsomely printed in facsimile, price 5s. 


Magna Charta. : 
An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British Museum, 
printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by a feet wide, with the 
Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 
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Mallock’s (W. H.) Works: 


Is Life Worth Living? By WILLIAM HURRELL MALLOCK, 
New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

§§ This deeply interesting volume. . . « . Ltis the most powerful vin- 
dication of religion, both natural and revealed, that has appeared since Bishop 
Butler wrote, and ts much more useful than either the Analogy ov the Ser- 
mons of that great divine, asa refutation of the peculiar form assumed by 
the infidelity of the presentday. . . « « Deeply philosophical as the book 
ts, there is not a heavy page in it. The writer ts ‘possessed, so to speak, 
with his great subject, has sounded tts depths, surveyed it in all tts extent, 
and brought to bear on it all the resources of a vivid, rich, and impassioned 
style, as well as an adequate acquaintance with the science, the philosophy, 
and the literature of the day.” — Irish Daity News. 


The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an 
English Country House. By W. H. Mattock. Post 8vo, cloth limp, es. 6d. 


The New Paul and Virginia; or, Positivism on an Island. By 
W. H. Mariocx. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 


Poems. By W. H. Mattock. Small 4to, bound in parchment, 8s. 


A Romance of the Nineteenth Century. By W. H. MALLock. 
Two Vols., crown 8vo. [In the press. 


Mark Twain’s Works: 


The Choice Works of Mark Twain. Revised and Corrected 


throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous IJustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 


The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By MARK TWAIN. With 
100 Illustrations. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 7s.6¢d. CHEAP Epition, illustrated 

, 2s. 
A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe : The Innocents 


Abroad, and The New Pilgrim’s Progress. By Mark Twain. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, as. 


An Idle Excursion, and other Sketches. By MARK TWAIN, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


A Tramp Abroad. By Mark Twain. With 314 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 6d. 


“* The fun and tenderness of the conception, of which wo living man but 
Mark Twain is capable, its grace and fantasy and slyness, the wonderful 
feeling for animals that ts manifest in every line, make of all thts episode of 
¥im Baker and his jays a piece of work that ts not only delightful.as mere 
reading, but also of a high degree of merit as literature. . . . he dookts 
full of good things, and contains passages and episodes that are equal to the 
Funniest of those that have gone before.’ —ATHENAUM, 


Milton J. L.), Works by: : | 


The Hygiene of the Skin. A Concise Set of Rules for the 
Management of the Skin; with Djrections for Diet, Wines, Soaps, Baths 


&c. By J. L. Mitton, Senior Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital. Small 
8vo, 15.3 cloth extra, 15. 6¢. 


The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. Small Svo, 15.3 cloth extra, 
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Post 8vo, cloth limp, as. 6d. per vol. 


Mayfair Library, The: 


The New Republic. By W. H. 
MALLOCK. 

The New Paul and Virginia. 
By W. H. MALLock. 

The True History of Joshua 
Davidson. By E. Lynn LinTON. 

OldStories Re-told. By WALTER 
THORNBURY. 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims. 
By H. A. Pace. 

By Stream and Sea. By WIL- 
LIAM SENIOR. 

Jeux d Esprit. Edited by HENRY 
S. Lzicu. 

Puniana. By the Hon. HuGH 
Row .gy, 

More Puniana. By the Hon. 
Huey Row ey. 

Puck on Pegasus. By H. 
CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL. 

The Speeches of Charles 
Dickens. With Chapters on Dickens 

as Letter-Writer an 


H. CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL. 
Gastronomy as a Fine Art. By 


BRILLAT-SAVARIN, 


Public Reader. | 
Muses of Mayfair. Edited by 


Original Plays. W. S. GILBERT. 

Carols of Cockayne. By HENRY 
S. Leicu. a 

Literary Frivolities, Fancies, 
Follies, and Frolics. By Wr.iamM 
T. Dosson. 

Pencil and Palette: Biographi- 
calAnecdotes chiefly of Contemporary 
Painters, with Gossip about Pictures 
Lost, Stolen, and Forged, also Great 
Picture Sales, By Rosert Kempt, 

The Book of Olerical Anec- 
dotes: A Gathering of the Antiquities, 
Humours, and Eccentricities of *‘ The 
Cloth.” By Jacos Larwoop. 

The Agony Column of ‘‘ The 
Times,” from 1800 to 1870, Edited, 
with an Introduction, by ALice CLay. 

The Cupboard Papers. By 
Fin- Bac. (Jn the press. 

Quips and Quiddities. Selected 
and Edited by W. Davenrort 
ADAMS, [Jn the press. 

Pastimes and Players. LBy 
Ropert Maccrecor, [J the press. 

Melancholy Anatomised: A 


Popular Abridgment of ‘‘ Burton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy.” [lx gress. 


*,* Other Volumes ave in preparation, 


New Novels. 


A VILLAGE COMMUNE. By OvuIpDA. 


Two Vols. 


TEN YEARS’ TENANT. By BESANT and Ricz, Three Vols. 
A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. By JAmeEs Payn. Three Vols. 
A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. By D. C. Murray. Three Vols, 

QUEEN COPHETUA. By R. E. FRANCILLON. Three Vols. 


THE LEADEN CASKET. By Mrs, Hunt. 


Three Vols. 


REBEL OF THE FAMILY. By E. L. LINTON, Three Vols’ 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. LINTON. | 
MY LOVE. ByE. Lynn Linron. Three Vols. [L# the press. 


NEW NOVEL BY FAMLES PAYN. 


FROM EXILE. By 
** A Confidential Agent,” &c. 


AMES Payn, Author of ‘‘By Proxy,” 
Three Vols., crown 8vo. 


[lx the press. 


MR, MALLOCK’S NEW NOVEL. 
A ROMANCE OF THE NINETEENTH OCENTURY. 


By W. H. Mattock. Two Vols., crown 8vo. 
WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL, 


(ln the press. 


THE BLACK ROBE. By Wiikie CoLuins, Three Vols. 


crown 8vo. 


[/n the press. 
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Small 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 25. 6a. 


Miller’ s Physiology for the Young; 


Or, The House of Life: Human Physiology, with its Applications to 
the Preservation of Health. For use in Classes and Popular Reading. 
With numerous Illustrations. By Mrs, F. FENWICK MILLER. 
‘* An admirable introduction toa subject which all who value health and enjoy 
life should have at their fingers’ ends.” — ECHO. 


Square 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 7s, 6d, 


North Italian Folk. 


By Mrs, CoMyNs CARR, Illustrated by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT, 
$A ry ecg book, of a kind which is far too rave, If anyone wants to really 
know the North Italian Jolk, we can honestly advise him to omit the journey, and 
vead Myvs. Carr’s pagesinstead. . . Description with Mrs. Carr ts a veal gift. . 
Lt is rarely that a book ts so happily tllustrated.”—CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette Portraits, price 6s. per Vol, 


Old Dramatists, The: 


Ben Jonson’s Works. by ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, ol. III. the Translations of the Iliad 
and a Biographical Memoir by WIL- and Odyssey. 

LIAM GiFFORD, Edited by Colonel | Marlowe’s Works. 
CUNNINGHAM. Three Vols. ‘ Including his Translations. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by Col. 

Chapman’s Works. CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 

Now First Collected. Complete in | Massinger’s Plays. 

Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays From the Text of WiLL1AmM GiFFORD. 
complete, including the doubtful ones; With the addition of the Tragedy of 
Vol. II. the Poems and Minor Trans- ** Believe as you List.’”? Edited by 
lations, with an Introductory Essay Col. CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 


Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 5s. each. 


Ouida’s Novels.—Library Edition. 
Held in Bondage. By OvuIDA. | Dogof Flanders. By Ouipa. 


Strathmore. By OUIDA. | Pascarel. By OuIDA, 
Chandos. By OvIpA. | Two Wooden Shoes. By Ou1pDA, 
Under Two Flags. By Ouipa. | Signa. By OvuIpA. 
Idalia, By OUIDA. | In a Winter City. By Ovipa, 
Cecil Castlemaine. By OvuIpA. | Ariadne. By OvIDA. 
Tricotrin. By OvIDA. | Friendship. By OvuIpa. 
Puck. By Ouipa. | Moths. By Ouipa. 
Folle Farine. By Ovuripa ! Pipistrello. By OvIpDa. 


*,* Also a Cheap Edition of all but the pis two, post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. each. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, rs. 6d. 


Parliamentary Procedure, A Popular Hand- 
book of. By Henry W. Lucy. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Poe’s Choice Prose and Poetical Works. 


With BAUDELAIRE’S ‘‘ Essay.” 
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LIBRARY EDITIONS, mostly Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. each. 


Piccadilly Novels, The. 
Popular Stories by the Best Authors. 


Maid, Wife, or Widow P 


Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
W. BESANT and JAMES RIcE. 

My Little Girl. By W. BESANT 
and JamMEs RICE. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. By 


W. Besant and JAMES RICE. 


This Son of Vulcan. By W. 


BgsanT and JAmgs Rick. 


With Harp and Crown. By W. 


BESANT and JAMES RICE. 


The Golden Butterfly. By W. 
BgsanT and JAMES RICK. 
By W. 


By Celia’s Arbour. 


BgsanT and JAmgs RIcE. 


The Monks of Thelema. 


W. Besant and James Rice. 


Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. By 


W. BrsantT and JAMES RICE. 


The Seamy Side. By WALTER 


BzsanT and JAMES RICE. 
Antonina. By WILKIE COLLINS, 
Basil. By WILKIE COLLINS, 
Hide and Seek. W. COLLINS. 
The Dead Secret. W. CoLLINs. 
Queen of Hearts. W. CoLLins, 
My Miscellanies. W. COLLINs. 
The Woman in White. By 

Wivxie Coiiins. 

The Moonstone. W. COLLINS. 
Man and Wife. W. COLLINs. 

Poor Miss Finch. W. CoLtins. 
Miss or Mrs. ? By W. COLLINs, 
The New Magdalen. ByWILKIE 


CoLuins. : 
The Frozen Deep. W. COLLINS, 
The Law and the Lady. By 

Wirkig CoLuins. - 


The Two Destinies. By WILKIE 


COLLINS. 


The Haunted Hotel, By WILKIE 


COLLINS. 


By 


| 


| 
| 
| 


i 


By The Fallen Leaves, By WILKIE 


CoLLins, 


By Jezebel’s Daughter. W. COLLINS. 


Deceivers Ever. By Mrs. H. 


LoveETT CAMERON, 

Juliet’s Guardian. By Mrs. H. 
LoveTT CAMERON. 

Felicia. M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 

Olympia. By R. E. FRANCILLON. 

The Capel Girls. By EDWARD 
GARRETT. 

Robin Gray. CHARLES GIBBON, 

For Lack of Gold. By C1lARLES 
GIBBON, 

In Love and War. By CHARLEs 
GIBBON, 

What will the World SayP By 
CHARLES GIBBON. 

For the King. CHARLES GIBBON, 

In Honour Bound. By CHARLES 
Gi1BBON. 

Queen of the Meadow. By 
CHARLES GIBBON. 

In Pastures Green. By CHARLES 
GIBBON. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 
By THomas Harpy. 

Garth. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 


Ellice Quentin. By JULIAN 
HAWTHORNE. 

Thornicroft’s Model. By Mrs. 

' A, W. Hunt. 

Fated to be Free. By JEAN 
INGELOW. 


, Patricia Kemball. 


Confidence. HENRY JAMES, Jun. 

The Queen of Connaught. By 
HARRIETT JAY. + 

The Dark Colleen. By H. Jay. 

Number Seventeen. By HENRY 
KINGSLEY. 

Oakshott Castle. H. KINGsiey. 

By E. LYNN 


LinTon, 
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The Atonement of Leam Dun.- | 
das. By E. Lynn Linton, 

The World Well Lost. By E. 
Lynn Linton. 

Under which Lord? By E, 
Lynn LINTON. 


With a Silken Thread. By E. 


Lynn LinTon, 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
‘By Justin McCartuy. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. By 
Justin McCarrny. 
Linley Rochford. By JusTIN 
McCarrny, 
A Fair Saxon. 


McCarruy, 


Dear Lady Disdain. By JusTIN 


McCarthy. 


By JUSTIN 


Miss Misanthrope. By JUSTIN 
McCartny. 

Donna Quixote. By Jusrin 
McCarruy. 

Quaker Cousins. By AGNES 
MACDONELL, 

Lost Rose. By KATHARINE S. 
Macquoin. 

The Evil Eye. By KATHARINE 
S. Macquoip. 

Open! Sesame! By FLORENCE 
MARRYAT. 

Written in Fire. F. MARRyAT. 


—_—— 
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PICCADILLY NOVELS—continued. 


Touch and Go. By JEAN MID. 
, DLEMASS, ‘ 
Whiteladies. Mrs. OLIPHANT, 


The Best of Husbands. By 
JaMEs PAYN. 


Fallen Fortunes. JAMES PayNn. 
Halves. By JAMES PAyn. 

Walter’s Word. JamEs PAYN, 
What He Cost Her. J. PAYN. 


Less Black than we’re Painted. 
By JAMES Payn. 


By Proxy. By JAMES PAyYN. 
Under One Roof. JAMES Payn. 
High Spirits. By JAMES PAYN. 


Her Mother’s Darling. By Mrs. 
J. H. Rippett. 


Bound to the Wheel. By JOHN 


SAUNDERS, 
Guy Waterman. J. SAUNDERS. 


One Against the World. By 
JOHN SAUNDERS. 
The Lion in the Path. By 
JOHN SAUNDERS. 
The Way We Live Now. By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

The American Senator. By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 

Diamond Cut Diamond. By 


T. A. TROLLOPE, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Popular Novels, Cheap Editions of. 


(Wiixiz Couns’ Nova_s and Basant and Ricz’s Nove_s may also be had ia 
cloth limp at as. 6d. Ses, too, the PiccapiLty Novr|s, for Library Editions.) 


_ Wife, or Widow? By 
Mrs, ALEXANDER. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. By 
Waxtsr Besant and James RIck. 
With Harp and Crown. By 
Water Basant and Jamzs Ricz, 
This Son of Vulcan. By W. 
BssanT and Jamas Rice. 
My Little Girl. By the same. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. By 


Water Basant and JamMEs Rice. 


The Golden Butterfly. By W. 
BgsantT and JAmgs Ricsé, 

By Celia’s Arbour. By WALTER 
Brsant and James Ricg. 

The Monks of Thelema. By 
WaLrer BrssanT and James Rice. 
‘Iwas in Trafalgar’s Bay. By 
WALTER BgsAnT and JAMES Rice. 
Seamy Side. BESANT and RICE. 
Grantley Grange. By S. Brau- 


CHAMP. 
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PoPpuLAR NovELS—continued. 
An Heiress of Red Dog. By 
Bret Harre. 


The Luck of Roaring Camp. 


By Bret Harts. 
Gabriel Conroy. Bret HArTE. 
Surly Tim. By F,E. BURNETT, 
Juliet’s Guardian. By Mrs. H. 


Loverr CAMERON. 


Deceivers Ever. By Mrs. L. 
CAMERON. 

Cure of Souls. By MACLAREN 
COBBAN, 


Antonina, By WILKIECOLLINS. 
Basil, By WILKIE COLLINS. 

Hide and Seek. W. COLLINs. 
The Dead Secret. W. CoLLins. 
The Queen of Hearts. By 


Wivxis Co..ins. 
My Miscellanies. W. CoLLins. 
The Woman in White. By 

Wikre Cou.ins. 
‘Fhe Moonstone. W. COLLINs. 
Man and Wife. W. COLLINS. 
Poor Miss Finch, W. COLtins. 
or Mrs.P W. COLLINS. 
NewMagdalen. By W.COLLINS. 
The Frozen Deep. W. CoLLIns. 
The Law and the Lady. By 


Wivxre Cot.ins, 


The Two Destinies. By WILKIE 
Cot.ins, 
The Haunted Hotel. By WILKIE 


CoLuINs. 
Fallen Leaves. By W.COLLINS. 
Felicia. M. BrErHaM-EDWARDS, 
Roxy. By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
Filthy Lucre. By ALBANY DE 


FONBLANQUE. 


Olympia. By R.:E. FRANCILLON. 
The Capel Girls. By EDWARD 


GARRETT. a 
Robin Gray. By CHas. GIBBON. 
ForLack of Gold. By CHARLES 


GIBBON. 


What will the World Say P By 
CHARLES GIBBON. 

In Honour Bound. By CuHas. 
GIBBON. 

In Love and War. By CHARLES 
GIBBON. 

For the King. 


GIBBON. 


Queen of the Meadow. By 


CHARLES GIBBON, 


By CHARLES 


Dick Temple. By JAMES 
GREENWOOD. 

Every-day Papers. By A. 
HALLIDAY. 


Under the Greenwood Tree. 
By THomas Harpy. 


Garth. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Thornicroft’s Model. By Mrs. 
A 


. Hunt, 


Fated to be Free. By JEAN 


Confidence. By HENRY JAMES, 


Jun. 
The Queen of Connaught. By 


HARRISTT JAY. 
The Dark Colleen. By H. Jay. 
Number Seventeen. By HENRY 
KINGSLEY. 
Oakshott Castle. H. KINGSLEY, 
Patricia Kemball. By E. LYNN 


LINTON. 


TheAtonementofLeamDundas 
By E. Lynn Linton. 


The World Well Lost. By E. 


Lynn LINTON. 


Under whioh Lord P By Mrs. 


LINTON. 


The Waterdale Neighbours. 


By Justin McCarruy, 
DearLadyDisdain. By the same. 
My Hnemy’s Daughter. By 


Justin McCartny. 
A Fair Saxon. J. McCarruy. 
Linley Rodhford. McCarrTuy. 
Miss Misanthrope. MCCARTHY. 
Donna Quixote. J. MCCARTHY. 
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PoPpuLaR NovVELS——continued, 


The Evil Eye. By KATHARINE 


S. Macquoip. 
Lost Rose. K.S. MAcQuolip. 


Open! Sesame! By FLORENCE 
MARRYAT. 


Wild Oats. By F. MARRYAT. 

Little Stepson. F. MARRYAT. 
Fighting the Air. F. MARRYAT. 
Touch and Go. By JEAN 


MIDDLEMASS. 
Mr. Dorillion. J. MIDDLEMASS. 
Whiteladies. ByMrs.OLIPHANT. 
Held in Bondage. By OUIDA. 
Strathmore. By OvIDA. 
Chandos. By OvIpA. 
Under Two Flags. By OUIDA, 
Idalia. By OUIDA. 
Cecil Castlemaine. By OUIDA. 
Tricotrin. By OuIDA. 
Puck. By OuIpa. 
Folle Farine. By OvIDA, 
Dog of Flanders. By Ourpa. 
Pascarel. By OUIDA. 
Two Little Wooden Shoes. By 


Ovipa, 
Signa. By Ovipa. 
In a Winter City. By Ourpa. 
Ariadne. By Ovrpa. 
Friendship. By OUIDA. 
Walter’s Word. By J. PAyn. 
Best of Husbands. By J. Payn, 
Halves. By JAMES PAYN, 
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Fallen Fortunes. By J. PAYN. 
What He Cost Her. J. Payn. 
Less Black than We're Painted. 


By James Payn. 
By Proxy. By JAMES PAYN. 
Under One Roof. By J. PAyYn. 
High Spirits. By Jas. PAYN. 


The Mystery of Marie Roget. 
By Epcar A. Pox. 
Her Mother’s Darling. By Mrs. 
J. H. Rrppgtt. 
By 


Gaslight and Daylight. 
By JOHN 


SAUNDERS, 
Guy Waterman. J. SAUNDERS. 
One Against the World. By 


JouNn SAUNDERS. 


The Lion inthe Path. By JOHN 


and KATHERINE SAUNDERS. 


Match in the Dark. By A. 
SKETCHLEY. 

Tales for the Marines. By 
WALTER THORNBURY, 

The Way we Live Now. By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

The American Senator. By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

Diamond Cut Diamond. By 


T. A. TROLLOpPE. 
A Pleasure Trip on the Conti. 
nent of Europe. By Mark Twain, 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
By Marx Twain. 


An Idle Excursion. By MARK 


TWAIN, 


Fcap. 8vo, picture covers, 1s. each. 
Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. By BRET HARTE. 
The Twins of Table Mountain. By BRET HARTE, 


Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


Kathleen Mavourneen. By the Author of ‘‘ That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s,” 
Lindsay's Luok, By the Author of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 
Pretty Polly Pemberton. By Author of ‘* That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s.” 
Trooping with Crows. By Mrs. PIRKIS. 


,The Professor’s Wife. 


By LEONARD GRAHAM. 
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Large 4to, cloth extra, gilt, beautifully Hlustrated, 315. 6d. 
Pastoral Days ; 


Or, Memories of a New England Year. By W. HAMILTON GIRSON. 
With 76 Illustrations in the highest style of Wood Engraving. 

‘Lhe volume contains a prose poem, with illustrations in the shape of wood 
ugravings more beautiful than tt can well enter into the hearts of most men to 
conceive. Mr, Gibson ts not only the author of the text, he is the designer of the 
illustrations: and it would be difficult to say in which capacity he shows most of 
the true poet. There is a sensuous beauty in his prose which charms and lulls 
you. . . . But, as the illustrations are turned to, it will be felt that anew 
pleasure has been found. It would be difficult to express too high admiration of 
the exquisite delicacy of most of the engravings. They are proofs at once of Mr. 
Gibson's power as an artist, of the skill of the engravers, and of the marvellous 
excellence of the printer's work.”—SCOTSMAN. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


Planche.—Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 


By J. R. PLANCHE. Edited, with an Introduction, by his Daughter, 
Mrs. MACKARNESS. 


Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 105. 6d. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. 
Translated from the Greek, with Notes, Critical and Historical, and a 
Life of Plutarch, by JOHN and WILLIAM LANGHORNE, New Edi- 
tion, with Medallion Portraits. 
8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 
Primitive Manners and Customs. 


By JAMES A. FARRER. 
Smali 8vo, cloth extra, with iliustrations, 3). 6d. 


Prince of Argolis, The: 
A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. Moyr SmitH. With 
130 Illustrations by the Author. . 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Works: 

Easy Star Lessons for Young Learners. With Star Maps for 
Every Night in the Year, Drawings of the Constellations, &c. By RIcHARD 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [ln preparation, 

Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. By RICH. A. PROCTOR, 
Author of ‘Other Worlds than Ours,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Pleasant Waysin Science. By R. A. Procror. Cr.8vo,cl.ex.65,. 

Rough Ways made Smooth: A Series of Familiar Essays on 
Scientific Subjects. By R.A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Our Place among Infinities: A Series of Essays contrasting 
our Little Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities Around us, By 
Kicnarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Expanse of Heaven: A Series of Essays on the Wonders 
of the Firmament. By RicHarpD A, Procror. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Wages and Wants of Sclepce Workers. By RicHarD A. 

Procror. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. : : 

**Mr. Proctor, of all writers of our time, best conforms to Matthew 
Arnold's conception of a man of culture, in that he strives to humanise 
knowledge, to divest ti of whatever is harsh, crude, or technical, and so makes 
it as ource of happiness and brightness for all,"—WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 


Pursuivant of Arms, The; ~— 


or, Heraldry founded upon Facts. A Popular Guide to the Science of 
Heraldry. By J. R. PLANCHE, Somerset Herald, With Coloured 
Frontispiece, Plates, and 200 Illustrations. 


rar ec rte ph te ee St NEE = 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Rabelais’ Works. 


Faithfully ‘Translated from the French, with variorum Notes, and 
numerous characteristic Illustrations by GUSTAVE DORE, 


Crown 8yo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beautifully 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, 75. 6d. 


Rambosson’s Astronomy. 


By J. RAMBOSSON, Laureate of the Institute of France. Translated 
by C. B. PITMAN. Profusely Illustrated. . 


Second Edition, Revised, Crown 8vo, 1,200 pages, half-roxburghe, ras. 6d. 


Reader’s Handbook (The) of Allusions, Re- 


ferences, Plots, and Stories, By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 

** Dr, Brewer has produced a wonderfully comprehensive dictionary AAG Aas 
to matters which are always cropping up in conversation and in everyday life,and 
writers generally will have reason to feel grateful to the author for a most handy 
volume, supplementing tn a hundred ways their own knowledge or ignoramce, as 
the case may be. . . . It ts something more than a mere dictionary of quota- 
tions, though a most useful companion to any work of that kind, being a dictionary 
of most of the allusions, references, plots, stories, and characters which occur in 
the classical poems, plays, novels, romances, &¢., not only of our own country, but 
of most nations, anctent and modern.’—TIMES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65, 


Richardson’s (Dr.) A Ministry of Health, 


and other Papers. By BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M.D., &c, 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, profusely Illustrated, ros. Gd. 


Rimmer’s Our Old Country Towns. 
With over 50 Illustrations. By ALFRED RIMMER, 


Two Vols., large gto, profusely Illustrated, half-morocco, £2 16s, 


Rowlandson, the Caricaturist. 
A Seleotion from his Works, with Anecdotal Descriptions of his Famous 
Caricatures, and a Sketch of his Life, Times, and Contemporaries. 
With nearly 400 Illustrations, mostly in Facsimile of the Originals. By 
OSEPH GREGO, Author of '‘ James Gillray, the Caricaturist ; his Life, 
orks, and Times.” 

“* Mr. Grego’s excellent account of the avorks of Thomas Rowlandson . . 
illustrated with some 400 spirited, accurate, and clever transcripts from his 
designs. . . . The thanks of ail who cave for what is original and ptrsonal tn 
avt ave dus to Mr. Grego for the pains he has been at, and the time he hat ex- 
fended, in the preparation of this very plaasant, very careful, and adbquate 
memorial,” —~PaLL MaLt Gazerre, 
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Handsomely printed, price 55. 


Roll of Battle Abbey, The; 


or, A List of the Principal Warriors who came over from Normandy 
with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, A.D, 1066-7. 
Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by two, with the prin- 
cipal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 


ee tenn te 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 4s. 6d, each, 
“ Secret Out” Series, The. 


The Pyrotechnist’s Treasury ; 
or, Complete Art of Making Fire- 
works, By THomAs KentTisH. With 
numerous Illustrations. 


The Art of Amusing: 
A Collection of Graceful Arts, Games, 
Tricks, Puzzles, and Charades. By 
Frank Beiiew. 300 Illustrations. 


Hanky-Panky : 
Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult 
Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of Hand. 


Edited by W.H.CrEMER. 200 Illusts, | 


The Merry Circle: 
A Book of New Intellectual Games 
and Amusements. 
Many Illustrations. — 


By Ciara BELLEW. | 


Magician’s Own Book: 
Performances with Cups and Balls 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
from Actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H. Cremer. 200 Illustrations. 

Magic No Mystery : 

Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., 
with fully descriptive Directions ; the 
Art of Secret Writing; Training of 
Performing Animals, &c. Coloured 
Frontispiece and many Illustrations. 

The Secret Out: 

One Thousand Tricks with Cards, and 
other Recreations ; with Entertaining 
Experiments in Drawing-room or 
““White Magic.” By W. 3g CREMER. 
300 Engravings. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Senior’s Travel and Trout in the Antipodes. 


An Angler's Sketches in Tasmania and New Zealand. By WILLIAM 
SENIOR (‘‘Red Spinner’), Author of “Stream and Sea.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 full-page Tinted Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Sheridan’s Complete Works, 


with Life and Anecdotes. 


Including his Dramatic Writings, 
from the Original Editions, his Works in Prose and Poe 











nted 
try, Transla- 


tions, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. ; with a Collection of Sheridaniana, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 


Signboards : 
Their History. 
Characters. 
With nearly roo INustrations. 


With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Remarkable 
By Jacosp LARWOOD and JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 


** Even tf we were ever so malsictously inclined, we could not pick out all Mesers. 
Larwood and Hotten's plums, because the good things are so numerous as to defy 


the most wholesale depredation.”’—TIMES. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 65. 6d, 
Dictionary, The: 


Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. 
EDITION, revised throughout, apd considerably Enlarged. 


“* We ave giad to seethe S. Dict 


An ENTIRELY New 


. Frome high 


tionary reprinted and enlarged. 
scientific point of view this is mot to be despised. O/ course it cannot fais to 


be amusing also. It contains the v 


vocabulary of sw humour, and 
oddity, and grotesquentss. Taw word. it provide: valuable material both for tha 
EMY. 


sindent of 


and the student of human nature."—ACAD 
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Shakespeare: 


Shakespeare, The First Folio. Mr. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S 
Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published according to the true 
Originall Copies. London, Printed by Isaac IaccArD and Ep. Biount, 
1623.—A Reproduction of the extremely rare original, in reduced facsimile 
by a photo hic process coors the strictest accuracy in every detail, 
Small 8vo, -Roxburghe, ros. 6d. 

**To Messrs. Chatto and Windus belongs the merit of having done move 
to hragiaied the critical study of the text of our great dramatist than all the 
Shakespeare clubs and societies put together. A complete facsimile of the 
celebrated First Folio edition of 1623 for half-a-guinea is at once a miracle o 
cheapness and ent ise. Being tna veducea form, the type ts necessari 
vather diminutive, but it ts as distinct as in a yenuine copy of the original, 
and will be found to be as useful and far more handy to the student than the 
latter.” —ATHENAUM. 

Shakespeare, The Lansdowne. Beautifully printed in red 
and black, in small but very clear e, With engraved facsimile of 
DrogsHour’s Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales from Shakespeare. By 
CHARLES and Mary Lams. With numerous Illustrations, coloured and 
plain, by J. Moyr SmirH. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 10s. 62. 

Shakespeare Music, The Handbook of. Being an Account of 
350 Pieces of Music, set to Words taken from the Plays and Poems of 
Shakespeare, the compositions ranging from the Elizabethan Age to the 
Present Time. By ALFRED Rorrg. 4to, half-Roxburghe, 7:5. 

Shakespeare, A Study of. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWIN- 
BURNE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 


Exquisitely printed in miniature, cloth extra, gilt edges, 25. 6d. 


Smoker’s Text-Book, The. 


By J. HAMER, F.R.S.L. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 


Spalding’s Elizabethan Demonology: 


An Essay in Illustration of the Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by them. By T. ALFRED SPALDING, LL.B. 


Crown 4to, uniform with ‘* Chaucer for Children,” with Coloured 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, ros. 6d. - 


Spenser for Children. 


By M. H. Towry. With Illustrations in Colours by WALTER J, 
MORGAN. : 

* Spenser has simply been transferred into plain prose, with here and there a 

“ gov stansa quoted, where the meaning and the diction are within a child's 

comprehension, and additional point is thus gives to the narrative without the 

cost of obscurity, . . . Altogether the work has been wll and carefully done.” 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 95. 


Stedman’s Victorian Poets: 
Critical Essays. By EpMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 
* We ought to be cat bate to those who do critical work with competent skill 
and understanding. r. Stedman deserves the thanks of English scholars: 
. « « Kets fusthfud, studious, and discerning.” —SaATURDAY REVIEW. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY. 
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Post 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 


Stories about Number Nip, 
The Spirit of the Giant Mountains. Retold for Children, by WALTER 


GRAHAME, With Illustrations by J. MoYR SMITH. 





Ctown 8vo, with a Map | of Suburban London, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





Suburban Homes (The) of London: 


A Residential Guide to Favourite London Localities, their Society, 


Celebrities, and Associations. 
and House Accommodation. 


With Notes on their Rental, Rates’ 


[fm the press’ 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75, 6d. 


Swift’s Choice Works, 


With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of the 


In Prose and Verse. 





Maps in the Original Edition of ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels.” 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 21s, 


=e se ert ene 


Sword, The Book of the: 


Being a History of the Sword, and its Use, in all Times and in all 
Countries, By Captain RICHARD BURTON. With numerous Illustra- 


tions. 


[J preparation. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the People 
of England; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May 
Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pompous 
Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. With 140 


Illustrations. 


Swinburne’s Works: 
The Queen Mother and Rosa- 
mond, Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
Atalanta in Calydon. 
A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Chastelard. 
A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 75. 
Poems and Ballads. 
First Serizs. Fcap. 8vo, 9s, Also 
in crown Svo, at Same price. 


Poems and Ballads. 
Ssconp Ssrizs. Fcap. 8vo, 9s. Also 
in crown 8vo, at Same price. 

Notes on ‘‘Poems and Bal- 
lads.” 8vo, 18. 

‘William Blake: 
A Critical Essay. With Facsimile 
Paintings. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

Songs before Sunrise. 


Crown 8vo, ros. 6d, 


Edited by WILLIAM HONE. 


Bothwell : 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 128, 6d. 
George Chapman : 

An Essay. Crown 8vo, 75. 
Songs of Two Nations. 


Crown 8vo, 125. 
Brechtheus: 
A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Note of an English Republican 
on the Muscovite Crusade, 8vo, 18. 
A Note on Charlotte Bronte, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


A Study of Shakespeare, 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 
Songs of the Springtides. Cr. 


8vo, 63. 
Studies in Song. 


Crowa 8vo, 75. 
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Medium 8vo, cloth extra, with IHustrations, 7s. 6d, 


Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours, 7 
in Search of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and in Search 
of a Wife. With the whole of ROWLANDSON’s droll page Illustra- 
tions, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. HoTTEN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, 6s. 


Tales of Old Thule. 


. Collected and Illustrated by J. MOyR SMITH. 
Four Vols, small 8vo, cloth boards, 305. 


Taine’s History of English Literature. 
Translated by HENRY VAN LAUN. 
*.* Also a POPULAR EDITION, in Two Vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 155. 


One Vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Taylor’s (Tom) Historical Dramas: 
‘*Clancarty,” ‘Jeanne Dare,” ‘'’*Twixt Axe and Crown,” '‘ The Fool's 
Revenge,” ‘‘ Arkwright’s Wife,” ‘‘ Anne Boleyn,” ‘' Plot and Pagsion.” 

*,.* The Plays may also be had separately, at 1s. each. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Frontispiece and numerous 


2 Illustrations, 75. 6d. 
Thackerayana: 


Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, depicting Humorous Incidents 

’ in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of his every- 
day reading. With Hundreds of Wood Engravings, facsimiled from 
Mr. Thackeray’s Original Drawings. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Thomson’s Seasons and Castle of Indolence. 


With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by ALLAN CUNNING- 
HAM, and over 50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 75. 6d. : 


Thornbury’s (Walter) Haunted London. 


A New Edition,JEdited by EDWARD WALFORD, M.A., with numerous 
Illustrations by F, W. FATRHOLT, F.S.A, 

id ee ee ysl loved his rau aie a ee eae fers wesch his- 
tory, ev -lane and every court assoctations for him. IEHi¢ memory 
and his ph he A were stoved with anecdote, and, as he had singular shill in the 
matter of narration, tt will be readily believed that when he took to writing a set 
book about the places he knew and cared for, the said book would be c img. 
Charming the volume before us certainly 1s. It may be begun in the beginning, or 
middle, ov end, itis all one: wherever one lights, there is some pleasantand curious 
bit of gossip, some amusing fragment of allusion or guotation.”’—VANITY FAR. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gvith Illustrations, 7s. 6d. : 
Timbs’ Clubs and Club Life in London. .. 


With Anecdotes of its famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and Taverns, 
By JOHN Times, F.S.A. - With numerous Illustrations, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Timbs’ English Eccentrics and Eccentrici- 


ties: Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, &c, By JOHN Timas, 
F.S.A. With. nearly so Illustrations. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 145. 


Torrens’ The Marquess Wellesley, 
Architect of Empire. An Historic Portrait. Forming Vol. I. of Pro- 
CONSUL and TRIBUNE: WELLESLEY and O'CONNELL: Historic 
Portraits. By W. M. TORRENS, M.P. In Two Vols. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Turner’s (J. M. W.) Life and Correspondence: 
Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and fellow- 
Academicians. By WALTER .THORNBURY. <A New Edition, con- 
siderably Enlarged. With numerous Illustrations in Colours, facsimiled 
from Turner’s original Drawings. 


Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and Ground-Plans, x45. 
Walcott’s Church Work and Life in English 


Minsters; and the English Student’s Monasticon, By the Rev, | 
MACKENZIE E, C. WALCOTT, B.D. 


The Twenty-first Annual Edition, for 1881, cloth, full gilt, sos. 


Walford’s County Families of the United 
Kingdom. A Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of 
Great Britain and Ireland. By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A., late Scholar 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, 
Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of 
Families in the United Kingdom, their Heirs Apparent or Presum 
tive, together with a Record of the Patronage at their disposal, the 
Offices which they hold or have held, their Town Addresses, Country 
Residences, Clubs, &c. 





Large crown 8vo, cloth antique, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler; | 
or, The Contemplative Man’s Recreation ;: being a Discourse of Rivers, 
_ Highponds, Fish and Fishing, written by IZAAK WALTON; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear Stream, by 
CHARLES COTTON. With Original Memoirs and Notes by Sir Harris 
NICOLAS, and 61 Copperplate Illustrations. 


Carefully printed on paper to imitate the Original, a2 in, by r4 in,, as, 
Warrant to Execute Charlies I. oe 
An exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures of the Regicides, and corresponding Seals, 
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" Beantifully printed ‘on ‘paper to imitate the Original MS., price as, 


Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of Scots. 
«day exact Facsimile, sneseding the Signature of Queen Elizabeth, anda 
Bs ‘Facsimile of the Great Sea 


Crown 8v0, cloth limp, with numerous Illustrations, 45. 6d. 


Westropp’ 8 Handbook of Pottery and Ponce: 
(ain; ad istory of those Arts from the Earliest Period. By. HODDER 

| M. Westropp, Author of “ Handbook of Archzology,” &c. With 
numerous beautiful Illustrations, and a List of Marks. 


, 








SEVENTH EDITION. Square 8vo, rs. 


Whistler v. Ruskin: Art and Art Critics. 


By J. A. MACNEILL WHISTLER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


Williams’ A Simple Treatise on Heat. 
By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.AS., F.C.S. 


“ This is an unpretending little work, put forth for the purpose of ex, slapronig 

tn simple style the phenomena and laws of heat. No strength ts vain Aged en 
endeavouring to present a mathematical view of the subject. The py fe passes 
over the ordinary range of matter to be found in most elementary raed persed 
heat, and enlarges upon the applications of the principles of his science—a sub id 
which is naturally attractive to the uninitiated. Mr. Williams's object has 
well carried out, and his little book may be recommended to those who care to itudy’ 
this interesting bran branch hk of f physics, "POPULAR SCIENCE Review. 





A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK.— .— Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Wooing (The) of the Water-Witch : 


A Northern Oddity, By EVAN DALDORNE. With One Hundred and 
‘Twenty-five fine I ustrations by J. Morr SMITH. 


ais Crown 8vo, half-bound, ras. 6d. 


Words and Phrases: . 


A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way Matters. By 
ELIEZER EDWARDS. [7/2 the press, 











Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


t's Caricature History of the Georwes. 
wigs Gai of Hanover.) With 400 t feat the Georges. 
.. indow Pictures, &c. By THOMAS WRIGHT, _ B.A. 


_ post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7:, 6d, 


f Caricatur 
roa arica pn Se 


Mustrated Srsaart Det Panmour, yy ad a 


PRINTERA, S92, ST. TOME 





